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CHAPTER I. 



The vesper 'bells had already ciiect* away, yet 
Heinz was stiirii:stening*eagerl'y*to1&fe;aged Minor- 
ite, who was now relating the story-'of St. Francis, 
his breach with everything that h^ loved, and the 
sorrowful commencement of his life. The monk 
could have desired no more attentive auditor. 
Only the young knight often looked out of the 
window in search of Biberli, who had not yet 
returned. 

The latter had gone to the Ortlieb mansion 
with Katterle. 

The runaway maid, whose disappearance, at 
old Martsche's earnest request, had already been 
" cried *' in the city, had no cause to complain of 
her reception ; for the housekeeper and the other 
servants, who knew nothing of her guilt, greeted her 
as a favourite companion whom they had greatly 
missed, and BihrrlMntl tifllrxn rirr that she was 
provided witlj^^^wi'tt^VK^sL^^^^ns of the in- 

Hudson Park Branch, 

66 LEROY STREET 
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quisitive. The story which he had invented be- 
gan with the false report that a fire had broken out 
in the fortress. Tliis* had .startled Katterle, and 
attracted her.tjo* thfe citadj*l!ta aid her country- 
woman and JiV^jittCle dau8»Itt^r;««Then came the 
statement»tBikt,She "spent thViiigtit-tjifere, and lastly 
the tale ^hat m the morning she* waS' detained in the 
Swiss Warder's quarters by a gen\lemaiv of rank — 
perhap|^tl>e ^lirgrave himself — who, after he had 
learned wlv^^ She was, wished to giyjs'her some im- 
portant*. ptf]Jers for Herr Ernst •QrtHeb. She had 
waited Kpars,*^®^. them and^ fiiaJ4^,\bn the way 
home, chal:\CV'C*'f^l'^^*t.Biberlli, \**''^ 

At first tTii5»maid;found it tfrfficult to repeat this 
patchwork of trtilff'and fiction in proper order, but 
the ex-schoolmaster impressed it so firmly on his 
sweetheart's mind that at last it flowed from her 
lips as fluently as his pupils in Stanstadt had re- 
cited the alphabet. 

So she became among the other servants the 
heroine of an innocent adventure whose truth no 
one doubted, least of all the housekeeper, who felt 
a maternal affection for her. Some time elapsed 
ere she could reach the Es ; they were still with 
their mother, who was so ill that the leech Otto 
left the sick-room shaking his head. 

As soon as he had gone Biberli stopped Els, who 
had accompanied the physician outside the door of 
the sufferer's chamber, and earnestly entreated her 
to forgive him and Katterle — who stood at his side 
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with drooping head, holding her apron to her eyes-^ 
and persuade her father also to let mercy take the 
place of justice. 

But kind-hearted Els proved sterner than the 
maid had ever seen her. 

As her mother had been as well as usual when 
she woke, they had told her of the events of the 
previous night. Her father was very considerate, 
and even kept back many incidents, but the invalid 
was too weak for so unexpected and startling a 
communication. She was well aware of her excit- 
able daughter's passionate nature; but she had 
never expected that her little " saint," the future 
bride of Heaven, would be so quickly fired with 
earthly love, especially for a stranger knight. 
Moreover, the conduct of Eva who, though she 
entreated her forgiveness, by no means showed 
herself contritely ready to resign her lover, had 
given her so much food for thought that she could 
not find the rest her frail body required. 

Soon after these disclosures she was again at- 
tacked with convulsions, and Els thought of them 
and the fact that they were caused by Eva's im- 
prudence, instigated by the maid, when she refused 
Biberli her intercession with her father in behalf of 
him and his bride, as he now called Katterle. 

The servitor uttered a few touching exclama- 
tions of grief, yet meanwhile thrust his hand into 
the pocket of his long robe and, with a courteous 
bow and the warmest message of love from- her be* 
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trothed husband, whom Katterle had seen in perfect 
health and under the best care in the Zollern castle, 
delivered to the indignant girl the letter which Wolff 
had entrusted to the maid. Els hurried with the 
.'missive so impatiently expected to the window in 
the hall, through which the sun, not yet reached by 
the rising clouds, was shining, and as it contained 
nothing save tender words of love which proved 
that her betrothed husband firmly relied upon her 
fidelity and, come what might, would not give her 
up, she returned to the pair, and hurriedly, but 
in a more kindly tone, informed them that her 
father was greatly incensed against both, but 
she would try to soften him. At present he 
was in his office with Herr Casper Eysvogel; 
Biberli might wait in the kitchen till the latter 
went away. 

Els then entered the sick-chamber, but Biberli 
put his hand under his sweetheart's chin, bent her 
head back gently, and said : " Now you see how 
Biberli and other clever people manage. The best 
is kept until the last. The result of the first throw 
matters little, only he who wins the last goes home 
content. To know how to choose the bait is also 
an art. The trout bites at the fly, the pike at the 
worm, and a yearning maiden at her lover's letter. 
Take notice ! To-day, which began with such cruel 
sorrow, will yet have a tolerable end." 

" Nay," cried Katterle, nudging him angrily with 
her elbow, " we never had a day begin more hap- 
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pily for us. The gold with which we can set up 
housekeeping " 

"Oh, yes," interrupted Biberli, "the zecchins 
and gold florins are certainly no trifle. Much can 
be bought with them. But Schorlin Castle razedi^ 
to the ground, my master's lady mother and Frau- 
lein Maria held as half captives in the convent, to 
say nothing of the light-hearted Prince Hartmann 
and Sir Heinz's piteous grief — if all these things 
could be undone, child, I should not think the bag 
of gold, and another into the bargain, too high a 
price to pay for it. What is the use of a house 
filled with fine furniture when the heart is so full 
of sorrow ? At home we all eat together out of a 
cracked clay dish across which a tinker had drawn 
a wire, with rude wooden spoons made by my fa- 
ther, yet how we all relished it ! — what more did we 
want ? " 

As He spoke he drew her into the kitchen, where 
he found a friendly reception. 

True, the Ortlieb servants were attached to 
their employers and sincerely sorry for the ill 
health of the mistress of the house, but for several 
years the lamentations and anxiety concerning 
her had been ceaseless. The young prince's death 
had startled rather than saddened them. They 
did not know him, but it was terrible to die so 
young and so suddenly. They would not have lis- 
tened to a merry tale which birred them to laugh- 
ter, but Biberli's stories of distant lands, of the 
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court, of war, of the tournament, just suited their 
present, mood, and the narrator was well pleased 
to find ready listeners. He had so many things to 
forget, and he never succeeded better than when 
permitted to use his tongue freely. He wagged it 
valiantly, too, but when the thunderstorm burst he 
paused and went to the window. His narrow face 
was blanched, and his agile limbs moved restlessly. 
Suddenly remarking, " My master will need me," 
he held out his hand to Katterle in farewell. But 
as the zigzag flash of lightning had just been fol- 
lowed by the peal of thunder, she clung to him, 
earnestly beseeching him not to leave her. He 
yielded, but went out to learn whether Herr Casper 
was still in the office, and in a short time returned, 
exclaiming angrily : " The old Eysvogel seems to 
be building his nest here ! " 

Then, to the vexation of the clumsy old cook, 
whom he interrupted by his restless movements 
in the Paternosters she was repeating on her 
rosary, he began to stride up and down before the 
hearth. 

His light heart had rarely been so heavy. He 
could not keep his thoughts from his master, and 
felt sure that Heinz needed him ; that he, Biberli, 
would have cause to regret not being with him at 
this moment. Had the storm destroyed the Ort- 
lieb mansion he would have considered it only 
natural ; and as he glanced around the kitchen in 
search of Katterle, who, like most of the others, 
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was on her knees with her rosary in her hand, old 
Martsche rushed in, hurried up to the cook, shook 
her as if to rouse her from sleep, and exclaimed : 
" Hot water for the blood-letting ! Quick ! Our 
mistress — she'll slip through our hands." 

As she spoke, the young kitchen maid Metz 
helped the clumsy woman up, and Biberli also lent 
his aid. 

Just as the jug was filled, Els, too, hastened in, 
snatched it from the hand of Martsche, whose old 
feet were too slow for her, and hurried with it into 
the entry and up the stairs, passing her father, to 
whom she had called on the way down. 

Casper Eysvogel stood at the bottom of the 
steps, and called after her that it would not be his 
fault, but her father's, if everything between her 
and his son was over. 

She probably heard the words, but made no 
answer, and hastened as fast as her feet would 
carry her to her mother's bed. 

The old physician was holding the gasping 
woman in his arms, and Eva knelt beside the high 
bedstead sobbing, as she covered the dry, burning 
hand with kisses. 

When Ernst Ortlieb entered the chamber of 
his beloved wife a cold chill ran down his back, 
for the odour of musk, which he had already inhaled 
beside many a deathbed, reached him. 

It had come to this ! The end which he had so 
long delayed by tender love and care was approach- 

22 
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ing. The flower which had adorned his youth and, 
spite of its broken stem, had grown still dearer 
and was treasured beyond everything else that 
bloomed in his garden, would be torn from him. 

This time no friendly potion had helped her to 
sleep through the noise of the thunderstorm. Soon 
after the attack of convulsions the agitated, feeble 
sufferer had started up in terror at the first loud 
peal of thunder. Fright followed fright, and when 
the leech came voluntarily to enquire for her, he 
found a dying woman. 

The bleeding restored her to consciousness for 
a short time, and she evidently recognised her hus- 
band and her children. To the former she gave a 
grateful, tender glance of love, to Els an affection- 
ate, confidential gesture, but Eva, her pride and 
joy, whom the past night had rendered a child of 
sorrow, claimed her attention most fully. 

Her kind, gentle eyes rested a long time upon 
her ; then she looked toward her husband as if be- 
seeching him to cherish this child with special ten- 
derness in his heart ; and when he returned the 
glance with another, in which all the wealth of his 
great and loyal love shone through his tears, her 
fever-flushed features brightened. Memories of 
the spring of her love seemed to irradiate her last 
moments and, as her eyes again rested on Eva, 
her lips once more smiled with the bewitching ex- 
pression, once her husband's delight, which had 
long deserted them. 
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It seemed during this time as if she had forgot- 
ten the faithful nurse who for years had willingly 
sacrificed the pleasures of her days and the sleep 
of her nights, to lavish upon the child of her anx- 
iety all that her mother-heart still contained, which 
was naught save love. 

Els doubtless noticed it, but with no bitter or 
sorrowful thoughts. She and the beloved dying 
woman understood one another. Each knew what 
she was to the other. Her mother need not doubt, 
nor did she, that, whatever obstacles life might 
place in her pathway, Els would pursue the right 
course even without counsel and guidance. But 
Eva needed her love and care so much just now, 
and when the sufferer gave her older daughter also 
a tender glance and vainly strove to falter a few 
words of thanks. Els herself replaced in Eva's the 
hand which her mother had withdrawn. 

Frau Maria nodded gently to Els, as if asking 
her sensible elder daughter to watch over her for- 
saken sister in her place. 

Then her eyes again sought her husband, but 
the priest, to whom she had just confessed, ap- 
proached her instead. 

After the holy man had performed the duties 
of his office, she again turned her head toward Eva. 
It seemed as though she was feasting her eyes on 
her daughter's charms. Meanwhile she strove to 
utter what more she desired to say, but the by- 
standers understood only the words — they were 
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her last : " We thought — should be untouched 

But now Heaven " 

Here she paused and, after closing her eyes for 
a time, went on in a lower but perfectly distinct 
tone : " You are good — I hope — the forge — fire of 

life — it is fortunate for you The heart and its 

demands The hap^pi — ness — which it — gave 

— me It ought — it must — you, too '* 

Whilst speaking she had again glanced towards 
her husband, then at the Abbess Kunigunde, who 
knelt beside him, and as the abbess met the look 
she thought, " She is entrusting the child to me, 
and desires Eva to be happy as one of us and the 
fairest of the brides of Heaven ! " Ernst Ortlieb, 
wholly overpowered by the deepest grief, was far 
from enquiring into the meaning of these last 
words of his beloved dying wife. 

Els, on the contrary, who had learned to read 
the sufferer's features and understood her even 
without words when speech was difficult, had 
watched every change in the expression of her 
features with the utmost attention. Without re- 
flecting or interpreting, she was sure that the 
movements of her dying mother's lips had pre- 
dicted to Eva that the " forge fire of life " would 
exert its purifying and moulding influence on her 
also, and wished that in the world, not in the con- 
vent, she might be as happy as she herself had 
been rendered by her father's love. 

After these farewell words Frau Maria's fea- 
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tures became painfully distorted, the lids drooped 
over her eyes, there was a brief struggle, then a 
slight gesture from the physician announced to the 
weeping group that her earthly pilgrimage was 
over. 

No one spoke. All knelt silently, with clasped 
hands, beside the couch, until Eva, as if roused 
from a dream, shrieked, " She will never come 
back again ! " and with passionate grief threw her- 
self upon the lifeless form to kiss the still face and 
beseech her to open her dear eyes once miore and 
not leave her. 

How often she had remained away from the 
invalid in order to let her aunt point out the path 
for her own higher happiness whilst Els nursed her 
mother ; but now that she had left her, she sudden- 
ly felt what she had possessed and lost in her love. 
It seemed as if hitherto she had walked beneath 
the shadow of leafy boughs, and her mother's 
death had stripped them all away as an autumn 
tempest cruelly tears off the foliage. Henceforth 
she must walk in the scorching sun without protec- 
tion or shelter. Meanwhile she beheld in imagina- 
tion fierce flames blazing brightly from the dark 
soot — the forge fire of life, to which the dead 
woman's last words had referred. She knew what 
her mother had wished to say, but at the present 
time she lacked both the desire and the strength 
to realise it. 

For a time each remained absorbed by individ- 
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ual grief. Then the father drew both girls to his 
heart and confessed that, with their mother's 
death life, already impoverished by the loss of his 
only son, had been bereft of its last charm. His 
most ardent desire was to be summoned soon to 
follow the departed ones. 

Els summoned up her courage and asked : '' And 
we — are we nothing to you, father ? " 

Surprised by this rebuke, he started, removed 
his wet handkerchief from his eyes, and answered : 

"Yes, yes — but the old do not reckon Ay, 

much is left to me. But he who is robbed of his 
best possession easily forgets the good things re- 
maining, and good you both are." 

He kissed his daughter lovingly as he spoke, 
as if wishing to retract the words which had 
wounded her ; then gazing at the still face of the 
dead, he said: "Before you dress her, leave her 
alone with me for a time There is a wild tur- 
moil here and here *' — he pointed to his breast and 

l)row — " and yet The last hours There is 

so much to settle and consider in a future without 
her With her, with her dear calm features be- 
fore my eyes " 

Here a fresh outburst of grief stifled his voice ; 
but Els pointed to the image of the Virgin on the 
wall and beckoned to her sister. 

Wholly engrossed by her own sorrow, Eva had 
scarcely heeded her father's words, and now impet- 
uously refused to leave her mother. Herr Ernst, 
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pleased by this immoderate grief for the one dear- 
est to him, permitted her to remain, and asked 
Els to attend to the outside affairs which a death 
always brought with it. 

Els accepted the new duty as a matter of course 
and went to the door ; but at the threshold she 
turned back, rushed to the deathbed, kissed the 
pure brow and closed eyelids of the sleeper, and 
then knelt beside her in silent prayer. When she 
rose she clasped Eva, who had knelt and risen 
with her, in a close embrace, and whispered: 
"Whatever happens, you may rely on me." 

Then she consulted her father concerning 
certain arrangements which must be made, and 
also asked him what she should say to the 
maid's lover, who had come to beseech his forgive- 
ness. 

" Tell him to leave me in peace ! " cried Herr 
Ernst vehemently. Els tried to intercede for the 
servant, but her father pressed both hands over 
his ears, exclaiming : " Who can reach a decision 
when he is out of his senses himself? Let the 
man come to-morrow, or the day after. Whoever 
may call, I will see no one, and don't wish to know 
who is here." 

But the peace and solitude for which he longed 
seemed denied him. A few hours after he left the 
chamber of death he was obliged to go to the 
Town Hall on business which could not be de- 
ferred; and when, shortly before sunset, he re- 
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turned home and locked himself into his own room, 
old Eysvogel again appeared. 

He looked pale and agitated, and ordered the 
manservant — who denied him admittance as he 
had been directed — to call Jungfrau Els. His 
voice trembled as he entreated her to persuade her 
father to see him again. The matter in question 
was the final decision of the fate of his ancient 
house, of Wolff, and also her own and her marriage 
with his son. Perhaps the death of his beloved 
wife might render her father's mood more gentle. 

He did not yet know all Now lie must learn 

it. If he again said " No," it would seal the ruin 
of the Eysvogel firm. 

How imploringly he could plead ! how humbly 
the words fell from the old merchant's lips, moving 
Els to her inmost heart as she remembered the 
curt inflexibility with which, only yesterday, this 
arrogant man, in that very spot, had refused any 
connection with the Ortliebs ! How much it must 
cost him to bow his stiff neck before her, who was 
so much younger, and approach her father, whose 
heart he had so pitilessly trampled under foot, in 
the character of a supplicant for aid, perhaps a 
beggar ! 

Besides, Wolff was his son ! 

Whatever wrong the father had done her she 
must forget it, and the task was not difficult ; for 
now — she felt it — no matter from what motive, he 
honestly desired to unite her to his son. If her 
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lover now led her through the door adorned with 
the huge, showy escutcheon, she would no longer 
come as a person unwillingly tolerated, but as a 
welcome helper — perhaps as the saviour of the im- 
perilled house. Of the women of the Eysvogel 
family she forbade herself to think. 

How touching the handsome, aristocratic, grey- 
haired man seemed to her in his helpless weakness ! 
If her father would only receive him, he would 
find it no easier than she to deny him the compas- 
sion he so greatly needed. 

She knocked at the lonely mourner's door and 
was admitted. 

He was sitting, with his head bowed on his 
hands, opposite to the large portrait of her dead 
mother in her bridal robes. The dusk of the 
gathering twilight concealed the picture, but 
he had doubtless gazed long at the lovely fea- 
tures, and still beheld them with his mental 
vision. 

Els was received with a mournful greeting ; but 
when Herr Ernst heard what had brought her to 
him, he fiercely commanded her to tell Herr Cas- 
per that he would have nothing more to do with 
him. 

Els interceded for the unfortunate man, beg- 
ging, pleading, and assuring her father that she 
would never give up Wolff. The happiness of heif 
whole life was centred in him and his love. If he 
refused the Eysvogels the aid besought by the old 
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merchant who, in his humility, seemed a different 
man 

Here her father indignantly broke in, ordering 
her to disturb him no longer. But now the her- 
itage of his own nature asserted itself in Els and, 
with an outburst of indignation, she pointed to the 
picture of her mother, whose kind heart certainly 
could not have endured to see a broken-hearted 
man, on whose rescue the happiness of her own 
child depended, turned from her door like an im- 
portunate beggar. 

At this the man whose locks had long been 
grey sprang from his chair with the agility of a 
youth, exclaiming in vehement excitement : " To 
embitter the hours devoted to the most sacred 
grief is genuine Eysvogel selfishness. Everything 
for themselves ! What do they care for others ? 
I except your Wolff ; let the future decide what 
concerns him and you. I will stand by you. But 
to hope for happiness and peace — nay, even a life 
without bitter sorrow for you from the rest of the 
kin — is to expect to gather sweet pears from juniper 
bushes. Ever since your betrothal your mother 
and I have had no sleep, disturbed whenever we 
talked to each other about your being condemned 
to live under the same roof with that old devil, the 
countess, her pitiable daughter, and that worthless 
Siebenburg. But within the past few hours all this 
has been changed. The table-cloth has been cut 
between the Eysvogels and the Ortliebs. No 
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power in the world can ever join it. I have not 
told you what has happened. Now you may learn 

that you But first listen, and then decide on 

whose side you will stand. 

" Early this morning I went to the session of 
the Council. In the market-place I met first one 
member of it, then a second, third, and fourth ; 
each asked me what had happened to the beauti- 
ful E, my lovely little daughter. Gradually I 
learned what had reached their ears. Yesterday 
evening, on his way home from here, the man out- 
side, Casper Eysvogel, sullied your — our — good 

name, child, in a way I have just learned the 

particulars. He boasted, in the presence of those 
estimable old gentlemen, the Brothers Ebner, that 
he had flung at my feet the ring which bound you 
to his son. You had been surprised at midnight, 
he said, in the arms of a Swiss knight, and that 
base scoundrel Siebenburg, his daughter's hus- 
band, dared at the gaming-table, before a number 
of knights and gentlemen — among them young 
Hans Gross, Veit Holzschuher, and others — to put 
your interview with the Swiss in so false a light 

that No, I cannot bring my lips to utter it 

You need hear only this one thing more : the wretch 
said that he thanked his patron saint that they had 
discovered the jade's tricks in time. And this, 
child, was the real belief of the whole contemptible 
crew ! But now that the water is up to their 
necks, and they need my helping hand to save 
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them from drowning — now they will graciously 
take Ernst Ortlieb's daughter if he will give them 
his property into the bargain, that they may de- 
stroy both fortune and child. No — a thousand 
times no ! It is not seemly, at this hour, to yield 
to the spirit of hate ; but she who is lying in her 
last sleep above would not have counselled me by 
a single word to such suicidal folly. I did not 
learn the worst until I went to the Council, or I 
would have turned the importunate fellow from 
the door this morning. Tell the old man so, and 
add that Ernst Ortlieb will have nothing more to 
do with him." 

Here the deeply incensed father pointed to the 
door. 

Els had listened with eyes dilating in horror. 
The result surpassed her worst fears. 

She had felt so secure in her innocence, and the 
countess had interceded for her so cleverly that, 
absorbed by anxieties concerning Eva, Cordula, 
and her mother, she had already half forgotten the 
disagreeable incident. 

Yet, now that her fair name was dragged through 
the mire, she could scarcely be angry with those 
who pointed the finger of scorn at her ; for faith- 
lessness to a betrothed lover was an offence as 
great as infidelity to a husband. Nay, her friends 
were more ready to condemn a girl who broke her 
vow than a wife who forgot her duty. 

And if Wolff, in his hiding-place in the citadel, 
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should learn what was said of his Els, to whom 
yesterday old and young raised their hats in glad 
yet respectful greeting, would he not believe those 
who appealed to his own father ? 

Yet ere she had fully realised this fear, she told 
herself that it was her duty and her right to thrust 
it aside. Wolff would not be Wolff if even for a 
moment he believed such a thing possible. They 
ought not, could not, doubt each other. Though 
all Nuremberg should listen to the base calumny 
and turn its back upon her, she was sure of her 
Wolff. Ay, he would cherish her with twofold 
tenderness when he learned by whom this terrible 
suffering had been inflicted upon her. 

Drawing a long breath, she again fixed her 
eyes upon her mother's portrait. Had she now 
rushed out to tell the old man who had so cruelly 
injured her — oh, it would have lightened her 
heart! — the wrong he had done and what she 
thought of him, her mother would certainly have 
stopped her, saying : " Remember that he is 
your betrothed husband's father." She would 
not forget it ; she could not even hate the ruined 
man. 

Any effort to change her father's mood now — 
she saw it plainly — would be futile. Later, when 
his just anger had cooled, perhaps he might be per- 
suaded to aid the endangered house. 

Herr Ernst gazed after her sorrowfully as, 
with a gesture of farewell, she silently left the 
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room to tell her lover's father that he had come in 
vain. 

The old merchant was waiting in the entry, 
where the wails of the servants and the women in 
the neighbourhood who, according to custom, were 
beating their brows and breasts and rending their 
garments, could be heard distinctly. 

Deadly pale, as if ready to sink, he tottered 
towards the door. 

When Els saw him hesitate at the top of the 
few steps leading to the entry, she gave him her 
arm to support him down. As he cautiously put 
one foot after the other on the stairs, she won- 
dered how it was possible that this man, whose tall 
figure and handsome face were cast in so noble a 
mould, could believe her to be so base; and at the 
same moment she remembered the words which old 
Berthold Vorchtel had uttered in her presence to 
his son Ulrich : " If anything obscure comes be- 
tween you and a friend, obtain a clear understand- 
ing and peace by truth." 

Had the young man who had irritated his mis- 
judged friend into crossing swords with him foU 
lowed this counsel, perhaps he would have been 
alive now. She would take it herself, and frankly 
ask Wolff's father what justified him in accusing 
her of so base a deed. 

The lamps were already lighted in the hall, and 
the rays from the central one fell upon Herr Cas- 
per's colourless face, which wore an expression of 
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despair. But jiist as her lips parted to ask the 
question the odour of musk reached her from the 
death-chamber, whose door Eva had opened. 
Her mother's gentle face, still in death, rose 
before her memory, and she was forced to ex- 
ert the utmost self-control not to weep aloud. 
Without further reflection she imposed silence 
upon herself and — yesterday she would not 
have ventured to do it — threw her arm around 
Herr Casper's shoulders, gazed affectionately 
at him, and whispered: "You must not despair, 
father. You have a faithful ally in this house 
in Els." 

The old man looked down at her in astonish- 
ment, but instead of drawing her closer to him he 
released himself with courteous coldness, saying 
bitterly : " There is no longer any bond between 
us and the Ortliebs, Jungfrau Els. From this day 
forth I am no more your father than you are the 
bride of my son. Your will may be good, but how 
little it can accomplish has unfortunately been 
proved." 

Shrugging his shoulders wearily as he spoke, 
he nodded a farewell and left the house. 

Four bearers were waiting outside with the 
sedan-chair, three servants with torches, and two 
stout attendants carrying clubs over their shoul- 
ders. All wore costly liveries of the Eysvogel 
colours, and when their master had taken his seat 
in the gilded conveyance and the men lifted it, Els 
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heard a weaver's wife, who lived near by, say to 
her little boy: "That's the rich Herr Eysvogei, 
Fritzel. He has as much money to spend every 
hour as we have in a whole year, and he is a very 
happy man." 



CHAPTER II. 

Els went back into the house. 

The repulse which she had just received caused 
her bitter sorrow. Her father was right. Herr 
Casper had treated her kindly from a purely selfish 
motive. She herself was nothing to him. 

But there was so much for her to do that 
she found little time to grieve over this new 
trouble. 

Eva was praying in the death-chamber for the 
soul of the beloved dead with some of the nuns 
from the convent, who had lost in her mother a 
generous benefactress. 

Els was glad to know that she was occupied ; 
it was better that her sister should be spared many 
of the duties which she was obliged to perform. 
Whilst arranging with the coffin-maker and the 
** Hegelein," the sexton and upholsterer, ordering a 
large number of candles and everything else requi- 
site at the funeral of the mistress of an aristocratic 
household, she also found time to look after her 
father an^d Countess Cordula, who was better. Yet 
she did not forget her own affairs. 
23 88 
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Biberli had returned. He had much to relate; 
but when forced to admit that nothing was urgent, 
she requested him to defer it until later, and only 
\ commissioned him to go to the castle, greet Wolff 
in her name, and announce her mother's death; 
K^tterle would accompany him, in order to obtain 
admittance through her countryman, the Swiss 
warder. 

Els might have sent one of the Ortlieb servants ; 
but, in the first place, the fugitive's refuge must be 
concealed, and then she told herself that Biberli, 
who had witnessed the occurrence of the previous 
evening, could best inform Wolff of the real course 
of events. But when she gave him permission to 
tell her betrothed husband all that he had seen and 
heard the day before at the Ortlieb mansion, Bi- 
berli replied that a better person than he had 
undertaken to do so. As he left his master, Sir 
Heinz was just going to seek her lover. When 
she learned all that had befallen the knight, she 
would understand that he was no longer himself. 
Els, however, had no time to listen, and promised 
to hear his story when he returned ; but he was 
too full of the recent experience to leave it untold, 
and briefly related how wonderfully Heaven had 
preserved his master's life. Then he also told her 
hurriedly that the trouble which had come upon 
her through Sir Heinz's fault burdened his soul. 
Therefore he would not let the night pass without 
at least showing her betrothed husband how he 
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should regard the gossip of idle tongues if it pen- 
etrated to his hiding-place. 

Els uttered a sigh of relief. Surely Wolff must 
trust her! Yet what viciously coloured reports 
might reach him from the Eysvogels ! Now that 
he would learn the actual truth from the most 
credible eye-witnesses she no longer dreaded even 
the worst calumny. 

No one appeared at supper except her father. 

Eva had begged to be excused. She wished to 
remain undisturbed ; but the world, with rude yet 
beneficent hand, interrupted even her surrender to 
her grief for her mother. 

The tailor, who protested that, owing to the 
mourning for young Prince Hartmann, he had fairly 
" stolen " this hour for the beautiful Ortlieb sisters, 
came with his assistant, and at the same time a 
messenger arrived from the cloth-house in the 
market-place bringing the packages of white stuffs 
for selection. Then it was necessary to decide upon 
the pattern and material ; the sisters must appear 
in mourning the next morning at the consecration, 
and later at the mass for the dead. 

Eva had turned to these worldly matters with 
sincere repugnance, but Els would not release her 
from giving them due attention. 

It was well for her tortured soul and the poor 
eyes reddened by weeping. But when she again 
knelt in the chamber of death beside her dear 
nuns and saw the grey robe, which they all wore. 
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the wish to don one, which she had so often cher- 
ishedy again awoke. No other was more pleasing 
to her Heavenly Bridegroom, and she forbade her- 
self in this hour to think of the only person for 
whose sake she would gladly have adorned herself. ' 
Yet the struggle to forget him constantly recalled 
him to her mind, no matter how earnestly she 
strove to shut out his image whenever it appeared. 
But, after her last conversation, must not her 
mother have died in the belief that she would not 
give up her love ? And the dead woman's last 
words ? Yet, no matter what they meant, here and 
now nothing should come between her and the be- 
loved departed. She devoted herself heart and 
soul to the memory of the longing for her. 

Grief for her loss, repentance for not having 
devoted herself faithfully enough to her, and the 
hope that in the convent her prayers might obtain 
a special place in the world beyond for the beloved 
sleeper, now revived her wish to take the veil. She 
felt bound to the nuns, who shared her aspirations. 
When her father came to send her to her rest and 
asked whether, as a motherless child, she intended 
to trust his love and care or to choose another 
mother who was not of this world, she answered 
quietly with a loving glance at the picture of St. 
Clare, " As you wish, and she commands." 

Herr Ernst kindly replied that she still had 
ample time to make her decision, and then again 
urged her to leave the watch beside the dead to 
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the women who had been appointed to it and the 
nuns, who desired to remain with the body ; but 
Eva insisted so eagerly upon sharing it tha.t Els, 
by a significant gesture to her father, induced him 
to yield. 

She kept her sister away whilst the corpse was 
being laid out and the women were performing 
their other duties by asking Eva to receive their 
Aunt Christine, the wife of Berthold Pfinzing, who 
had hurried to the city from Schweinau as soon as 
she had news of her sister-in-law's death. 

Nothing must cloud the memory of the beloved 
sufferer in the mind of her child, and Els knew that 
Frau Christine had been a dear friend of the dead 
woman, that Eva clung to her like a second mother, 
and that nothing could reach her sister from her 
honest heart which would not benefit her. Nor 
was she mistaken, for the warm, affectionate man- 
ner in which the matron greeted the young girl re- 
stored her composure ; nay, when Frau Christine 
was obliged to go, because her time was claimed 
by important duties, she would gladly have de- 
tained her. 

When Eva, in a calmer mood than before, at 
last entered the hall where her mother's body now 
lay in a white silk shroud on the snowy satin pil- 
lows, as she was to be placed before the altar for 
the service of consecration on the morrow, she was 
again overwhelmed with all the violence of the 
deepest grief; nay, the burning anguish of her 
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soul expressed itself so vehemently that the abbess, 
who had returned whilst the sisters were still tak- 
ing leave of their Aunt Christine, did not succeed 
in soothing her until, drawing her aside, she whis- 
pered: "Remember our saint, child. He called 
everything, even the sorest agony, * Sister Sorrow.* 
So you, too, must greet sorrow as a sister, the 
daughter of your heavenly Father. Remember 
the supreme, loving hand whence it came, and 
you will bear it patiently." 

Eva nodded gratefully, and when grief threat- 
ened to overpower her she thought of the saint's 
soothing words, "Sister Sorrow," and her heart 
grew calmer. 

Els knew how much the emotions of the previ- 
ous nights must have wearied her, and had per- 
mitted her to share the vigil beside the corpse 
only because she believed that she would be 
unable to resist sleep. She had slipped a pillow 
between her back and that of the tall, handsome 
chair which she had chosen for a seat, but Eva 
disappointed her expectation; for whatever she 
earnestly desired she accomplished, and whilst Els 
often closed her eyes, she remained wide awake. 
When sleep threatened to overpower her she 
thought of her mother's last words, especially one 
phrase, " the forge fire of life," which seemed spe- 
cially pregnant with meaning. Yet, ere she had 
reached any definite understanding of its true sig- 
nificance, the cocks began to crow, the song of the 
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nightingale ceased, and the twittering of the other 
birds in the trees and bushes in the garden greeted 
the dawning day. 

Then she rose and, smiling, kissed Els, who was 
sleeping, on the forehead, told Sister Renata that 
she would go to rest, and lay down on her bed in 
the darkened chamber. 

Whilst praying and reflecting she had thought 
constantly of her mother. Now she dreamed that 
Heinz Schorlin had borne her in his strong arms 
out of the burning convent, as Sir Boemund Alt- 
rosen had saved the Countess von Montfort, and 
carried her to the dead woman, who looked as 
fresh and well as in the days before her sickness. 

When, three hours before noon, she awoke, she 
returned greatly refreshed to her dead mother. 
How mild and gentle her face was even now ; yet 
the dear, silent lips could never again give her a 
morning greeting and, overwhelmed by grief, she 
threw herself on her knees before the coffin. 

But she soon rose again. Her recent slumber 
had transformed the passionate anguish into quiet 
sorrow. 

Now, too, she could think of external things. 

There was little to be done in the last arrange- 
ment of the dead, but she could place the delicate, 
pale hands in a more natural position, and the 
flowers which the gardener had brought to adorn 
the coffin did not satisfy her. She knew all that 
grew in the woods and fields near Nuremberg, and 
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no one could dispose bouquets more gracefully. 
Her mother had been especially fond of some of 
them, and was always pleased when she brought 
them home from her walks with the abb.ess or 
Sister Perpetua, the experienced old doctress of 
the convent. Many grew in the forest, others on 
the brink of the water. The beloved dead should 
not leave the house, whose guide and ornament she 
had been, without her favourite blossoms. 

Eva arranged the flowers brought by the gar- 
dener as gracefully as possible, and then asked 
Sister Perpetua to go to walk with her, telling her 
father and sister that she wished to be out of doors 
with the nun for a short time. 

She told no one what she meant to do. Her 
mother's favourite flowers should be her own last 
gift to her. 

Old Martsche received the order to send Ortel, 
the youngest manservant in the household, a 
good-natured fellow eighteen years old, with a 
basket, to wait for her and Sister Perpetua at the 
weir. 

After the thunderstorm of the day before the 
air was specially fresh and pure ; it was a pleasure 
merely to breathe. The sun shone brightly from 
the cloudless sky. It was a delightful walk 
through the meadows and forest over the foot- 
path which passed near the very DUtzen pool, 
where Katterle the day before had resolved to 
seek death. All Nature seemed revived as though 
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by a refreshing bath. Larks flew heavenward with 
a low sweet song, from amidst the grain growing 
luxuriantly for the winter harvest, and butterflies 
hovered above the blossoming fields. Slender 
dragon-flies and smaller busy insects flitted buzz- 
ing from flower to flower, sucking honey from the 
brimming calyxes and bearing to others the seeds 
needed to form fruit. The songs of flnches and 
the twitter of white-throats echoed from many a 
bush by the wayside. 

In the forest they were surrounded by delight- 
ful shade animated by hundreds of loud and low 
voices far away and close at hand. Countless buds 
were opening under the moss and ferns, strawber- 
ries were ripening close to the ground, and the 
delicate leafy boughs of the bilberry bushes were 
full of juicy green or red fruit. 

Near the weir they heard a loud clanking and 
echoing, but it had a very different effect from the 
noise of the city ; instead of exciting curiosity there 
was something soothing in the regularity of the 
blows of the iron hammer and the monotonous 
croaking of the frogs. 

In this part of the forest, where the fairest flow- 
ers grew, the morning dew still hung glittering from 
the blossoms and grasses. Here it was secluded, 
yet full of life, and amidst the wealth of sounds in 
which might be heard the tapping of the wood- 
pecker, the cry of the lapwing, and the call of the 
distant wood-pigeon, it was so still and peaceful 
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that Eva's heart grew lighter in spite of her 
grief. 

Sister Perpetua spoke only to answer a ques- 
tion. She sympathised with Eva's thought when 
she frankly expressed her pleasure in every newi 
discovery, for she knew for whom and with what 
purpose she was seeking and culling the flowers 
and, instead of accusing her of want of feeling, 
she watched with silent emotion the change 
wrought in the innocent child by the effort to ren- 
der, in league with Nature, an act of loving service 
to the one she held dearest. 

True, even now grief often rudely assailed Eva's 
heart. At such times she paused, sighing silently, 
or exclaimed to her companion, " Ah, if she could 
be with us ! " or else asked thoughtfully if she re- 
membered how her mother had rejoiced over the 
fragrant orchid or the white water-lily which she 
had just found. 

Sister Perpetua had taken part of the blossoms 
which she had gathered ; but Ortel already stood 
waiting with the basket, and the house-dog, Was- 
ser, which had followed the young servant, ran 
barking joyously to meet the ladies. Eva already 
had flowers enough to adorn the cofiin as she de- 
sired, and the sun showed that it was time to return. 

Hitherto they had met no one. The blossoms 
could be arranged here in the forest meadow under 
the shade of the thick hazel-bushes which bordered 
the pine wood. 
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After Eva had thrown hers on the grass, she 
asked the nun to do the same with her own motley 
bundle. 

Between the thicket and the road stood a little 
chapel which had been erected by the Mendel 
family on the spot where a son of old Herr Niko- 
laus had been murdered. Four Frank robber 
knights had attacked him and the train of waggons 
he had ridden out to meet, and killed the spirited 
young man, who fought bravely in their defence. 

Such an event would no longer have been pos- 
sible so near the city. But Eva knew what had 
befallen the Eysvogel wares and, although she did 
not lack courage, she started in terror as she heard 
the tramp of horses' hoofs and the clank of weap- 
ons, not from the city, but within the forest. 

She hastily beckoned to her companion who, 
being slightly deaf had heard nothing, to hide 
with her behind the hazel-bushes, and also told the 
young servant, who had already placed the basket 
beside the flowers, to conceal himself, and all 
three strained their ears to catch the sounds from 
the wood. 

Ortel held the dog by the collar, silenced him, 
and assured his mistress that it was only another 
little band of troopers on their way from Altdorf 
to join the imperial army. 

But this surmise soon proved wrong, for the 
first persons to appear were two armed horsemen, 
who turned their heads as nimbly as their steeds. 
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now to the right and now to the left, scanning the 
thickets along the road distrustfully. After a 
somewhat lengthy interval the tall figure of an 
elderly man followed, clad in deep mourning. Be- 
neath his cap, bordered with fine fur, long locks 
fell to his shoulders, and he was mounted on a 
powerful Binzgau charger. At his side, on a 
beautiful spirited bay, rode a very young woman 
whose pliant figure was extremely aristocratic in 
its bearing. 

As soon as the hazel-bushes and pine trees, 
which had concealed the noble pair, permitted a 
view of them, Eva recognised in the gentleman 
the Emperor Rudolph, and in his companion Duch- 
ess Agnes of Austria, his young daughter-in-law, 
whom she had not forgotten since the dance at the 
Town Hall. Behind them came several mailed 
knights, with the emblems of the deepest mourn- 
ing on their garments and helmets, and among 
those nearest to the Emperor Eva perceived — 
her heart almost stood still — the person whom 
she had least expected to meet here — Heinz 
Schorlin. 

Whilst she was gathering the flowers for her 
mother's coffin his image had almost vanished 
from her mind. Now he appeared before her in 
person, and the sight moved her so deeply that 
Sister Perpetua, who saw her turn pale and cling 
to the young pine by her side, attributed her al- 
tered expression to fear of robber knights, and 
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whispered, " Don't be troubled, child ; it is only 
the Emperor." 

Neither the first horsemen — guards whom the 
magistrate, Berthold Ffinzing, Eva's uncle, had 
assigned to the sovereign without his knowledge, 
to protect him from unpleasant encounters during 
his early morning ride — nor the Emperor and his 
companions could have seen Eva whilst they were 
passing the chapel ; but scarcely had they reached 
it when the dog Wasser, which had escaped from 
Ortel's grasp, burst through the hazel copse and, 
barking furiously, dashed towards the duchess's 
horse. 

The spirited animal leaped aside, but a few sec- 
onds later Heinz Schorlin had swung himself from 
the saddle and dealt the dog so vigorous a kick 
that it retreated howling into the thicket. Mean- 
while he had watched every movement of the bay, 
and at the right instant his strong hand had 
grasped its nostrils and forced it to stand. 

** Always alert and on the spot at the right 
time ! " cried the Emperor, then added mournfully, 
" So was our Hartmann, too." 

The duchess bent her head in assent, but the 
grieving father pointed to Heinz, and added : " The 
boy owed his blithe vigour partly to the healthful 
Swiss blood with which he was born, but yonder 
knight, during the decisive years of life, set him 
the example. Will you dismount, child, and let 
Schorlin quiet the bay ? " 
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<* Oh, no," replied the duchess, " I understand 
the animal. You have not yet broken the wonder- 
ful son of the desert of shying, as you promised. 
It was not the barking cur, but yonder basket that 
has dropped from the skies, which frightened 
him." 

She pointed, as she spoke, to the grass near the 
chapel where, beside Eva's flowers, stood the light 
willow basket which was to receive them. 

** Possibly, noble lady," replied Heinz, patting 
the glossy neck of the Arabian, a gift to the Em- 
peror Rudolph from the Egyptian Mameluke Sul- 
tan Kalaun. ''But perhaps the clever creature 
merely wished to force his royal rider to linger 
here. Graciously look over yonder, Your High- 
ness ; does it not seem as if the wood fairy her- 
self had laid by the roadside for your illustrious 
Majesty the fairest flowers that bloom in field and 
forest, mere and moss ? " 

As he spoke he stooped, selected from the mass 
of blossoms gathered by Eva those which specially 
pleased his eye, hastily arranged them in a bouquet, 
and with a respectful bow presented them to the 
duchess. 

She thanked him graciously, put the nosegay 
in her belt, and gazed at him with so warm a light 
in her eyes that Eva felt as if her heart was shrink- 
ing as she watched the scene. 

Even princesses, who were separated from him 
by so wide a gulf, could not help favouring this 
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man. How could she, the simple maiden whom 
he had assured of his love, ever have been able to 
give him up ? 

But she had no time to think and ponder ; the 
Emperor was already riding on with the Bohemian 
princess, and Heinz went to his horse, whose bridle 
was held by one of the troopers who followed the 
train. 

Ere he swung himself into the saddle again, 
however, he paused to reflect. 

The thought that he had robbed some flower or 
herb-gatherer of a portion of the result of her 
morning's work had entered his mind and, obeying 
a hasty impulse, he flung a glittering zecchin into 
the basket. 

Eva saw it, and every fibre of her being urged 
her to step forward, tell him that the flowers were 
hers, and thank him in the name of the poor for 
whom she destined his gift ; but maidenly diffidence 
held her in check, although he gave her sufficient 
opportunity ; for when he perceived the image of 
the Virgin in the Mendel chapel, he crossed him- 
self, removed his helmet, and bending the knee 
repeated, whilst the others rode on without him, a 
silent prayer. His brown locks floated around his 
head, and his features expressed deep earnestness 
and glowing ardour. 

Oh, how gladly Eva would have thrown herself 
on her knees beside him, clasped his hands, and — 
nay, not prayed, her heart was throbbing too 
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stormily for that — rested her head upon his breast 
and told him that she trusted him, and felt herself 
one with him in earthly as well as heavenly love ! 

Whoever prayed thus in solitude had a soul 
yearning for the loftiest things. Others might say 
what they chose, she knew him better. This man, 
from the first hour of their meeting, had loved her 
with the most ardent but also with the holiest 
passion ; never, never had he sought her merely 
for wanton amusement. Her mother's last wish 
would be fulfilled. She need only trust him with 
her whole soul, and leave the " forge fire of life " 
to strengthen and purify her. 

Now she remembered where the dying woman 
had heard the phrase. 

Her Aunt Christine had used it recently in her 
mother's presence. Young Kunz SchUrstab had 
fallen into evil ways in Lyons. Every one, even 
his own father, had given him up for lost; but 
after several years he returned home and proved 
himself capable of admirable work, both in his 
father's business and in the Council. In reply to 
Frau Ortlieb's enquiry where this transformation 
in the young man had occurred, her aunt answered : 
" In the forge fire of life." Eva told herself that 
she had intentionally kept aloof from its flames, 
and in the convent, perhaps, they would never have 
reached her. Yesterday they had seized upon her 
for the first time, and henceforward she would not 
evade them, that she might obey her mother and 
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become worthy of the man praying silently yonder. 
He owed to his heroic courage and good sword a 
renowned name ; but what had she ever done save 
selfishly to provide for her own welfare in this 
world and the next ? She had not even been strong 
enough to hold the head of the mother, to whom 
she owed everything and who had loved her so 
tenderly, when the convulsions attacked her. 

Even after she closed her eyes in death — she 
had noticed it — she had been kept from every duty 
in the household and for the beloved dead, because 
it was deemed unsuitable for her, and Els and 
every one avoided putting the serious demands of 
life between the '^ little saint " and her aspirations 
towards the bliss of heaven. Yet Eva knew that 
she could accomplish whatever she willed to do, 
and instead of using the strength which she felt 
stirring with secret power in her fragile body, she 
had preferred to let it remain idle, in order to 
dwell in another world from that in which she had 
been permitted to prove her might. The fire of 
the forge, by whose means pieces of worthless iron 
were transformed into swords and ploughshares, 
should use its influence upon her also. Let it 
burn and torture her, if it only made her a genuine, 
noble woman, a woman like her Aunt Christine, 
from whom her mother had heard the phrase of 
" the forge fire of life," who aided and pointed out 
the right path to hundreds, and probably, at her 
age, had needed neither an Els nor an Abbess 
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Kunigunde to keep her, body and soul, in the right 
way. She loved both ; but some impulse within 
rebelled vehemently against being treated like a 
child, and — now that her mother was dead — sub- 
jecting her own will to that of any other person 
than the man to whom she would have gladly 
looked up as a master. 

Whilst Heinz knelt in front of the chapel with- 
out noticing Sister Perpetua, who was praying 
before the altar within, these thoughts darted 
through Eva's brain like a flash of lightning. 
Now he rose and went to his horse, but ere he 
mounted it the dog, barking furiously, again broke 
from the thicket close at her side. 

Heinz must have seen her white mourning 
robes, for her own name reached her ears in a 
sudden cry, and soon after — she herself could not 
have told how — Heinz was standing beside the 
basket amidst the flowers, with her hand clasped in 
his, gazing into her eyes so earnestly and sadly 
that he seemed a different person from the reckless 
dancer in the Town Hall, though the look was 
equally warm and tender. Whilst doing so, he 
spoke of the deep wound inflicted upon her by her 
mother's death. Fate had dealt him a severe blow 
also, but grief taught him to turn whither she, too, 
had directed him. 

Just at that moment the blast of the horn sum- 
moning the Emperor's train to his side echoed 
through the forest. 
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" The Emperor ! " cried Heinz ; then bending 
towards the flowers he seized a few forget-me-nots, 
and, whilst gazing tenderly at them and Eva, mur* 
mured in a low tone, as if grief choked his utter- 
ance : " I know you will give them to me, for they 
wear the colour of the Queen of Heaven, which is 
also yours, and will be mine till my heart and eyes 
fail me/' 

Eva granted his request with a whispered 
^Keep them"; but he pressed his hand to his 
brow and, as if torn by contending emotions, 
hastily added : " Yes, it is that of the Holy Virgin. 
They say that Heaven has summoned me by a 
miracle to serve only her and the highest, and it 
often seems to me that they are right. But what 
will be the result of the conflicting powers which 
since that flash of lightning have drawn one usual- 
ly so prompt in decision as I, now here, now 
there ? Your blue, Eva, the hue of these flowers, 
will remain mine whether I wear it in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin, or — if the world does not release 
me — in yours. She or you! You, too, Eva, I 
know, stand hesitating at the crossing of two 
paths — which is the right one? We will pray 
Heaven to show it to you and to me." 

As he spoke he swung himself swiftly into the 
saddle and, obeying the summons, dashed after his 
imperial master. 

Eva gazed silently at the spot where he had 
vanished behind a group of pine trees ; but Ortel, 
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who had gathered a few early strawberries for her, 
soon roused her from her waking dream by ex- 
claiming, as he clapped his big hands: ''I'll be 
hanged, Jungfrau Eva, if the knight who spoke 
to you isil't the Swiss to whom the great miracle 
happened yesterday ! " 

" The miracle ? " she asked eagerly, for Els had 
intentionally concealed what she heard, and this 
evidently had something to do with the " wonder- 
ful summons " of which Heinz had spoken without 
being understood. 

" Yes, a great, genuine miracle," Ortel went on 
eagerly. "The lightning — I heard it from the 
butcher boy who brings the meat, he learned it 
from his master's wife herself, and now every child 
in the city knows it — the lightning struck the 
knight's casque during the thundershower yester- 
day; it ran along his armour, flashing brightly; 
the horse sank dead under him without moving a 
limb, but he himself escaped unhurt, and the mark 
of a cross can be seen in the place where the light- 
ning struck his helmet." 

"And you think this happened to the very 
knight who took the flowers yonder ? " asked Eva 
anxiously. 

" As certainly as I hope to have the sacrament 
before I die, Jungfrau Eva," the youth protested. 
" I saw him riding with that lank Biberli, K^tterle's 
lover, who serves him, and such noblemen are not 
found by the dozen. Besides, he is one of those 
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nearest to the Emperor Rudolph's person. If it 
isn't he, I'll submit to torment " 

" Fie upon your miserable oaths ! " Eva inter- 
rupted reprovingly. " Do you know also that the 
tall, stately gentleman with the long grey hair " 

" That was the Emperor Rudolph ! " cried Or- 
tel, sure he was right. " Whoever has once seen 
him does not forget him. Everything on earth 
belongs to him; but when the knight took our 
flowers so freely just now as if they were his own, 

I thought But there — there — there ! See for 

yourself, Jungfrau ! A heavy, undipped yellow 
zecchin ! " 

As he spoke he took the coin in his hand, 
crossed himself, and added thoughtfully: ''The 
little silver coin, or whatever he flung in here — 
perhaps to pay for the flowers, which are not worth 
five shillings — has been changed into pure gold by 
the saint who wrought the miracle for him. My 
soul! If many in Nuremberg paid so high for 
forage, the rich Eysvogel would leave the Council 
and go in search of wild flowers ! " 

Eva begged the man to leave the zecchin, 
promising to give him another at home and half 
a pound in coppers as earnest money. " This is 
what I call a lucky morning ! " cried Ortel. But 
directly after he changed his tone, remembering 
Eva's white mourning robe and the object of their 
expedition, and his fresh voice sounded very sym- 
pathetic as he added: ''If one could only call 
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your lady mother back to life! Ah, me! I'd 
spend all my savings to buy for the saints as many 
candles as my mother has in her little shop, if that 
would change things." 

Whilst speaking he filled the basket with flowers, 
and the nun helped him. Eva walked before them 
with bowed head. 

Could she hope to wed the man for whom 
Heaven had performed such a miracle? Was it 
no sin to hope and plead that he would wear their 
common colour, not in honour of the Queen of 
Heaven, but of the lowly Eva, in whom nothing 
was strong save the desire for good? Was not 
Heinz forcing her to enter into rivalry with one 
the most distant comparison with whom meant de- 
feat ? Yet, no ! Her gracious Friend above knew 
her and her heart. She knew with what tender 
love and reverence she had looked up to her from 
childhood, and she now confided the love in her 
heart to her who had shown herself gracious a 
thousand times when she raised her soul to her in 
prayer. 

Eva was breathing heavily when she emerged 
from the forest and stopped to wait until Sister 
Perpetua had finished her prayer in the chapel and 
overtook her. Her heart was heavy, and when, in 
the meadow beyond the woods, the heat of the 
sun, which was already approaching the zenith, 
made itself felt, it seemed as if she had left the un- 
troubled happiness of childhood behind her in the 
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green thicket. Yet she would not have missed 
this forest walk at any price. She knew now that 
she had no rival save the one whom Heinz ought 
to love no less than she. Whether they both de- 
cided in favour of the world or the cloister, they 
would remain united in love for her and her divine 
Son. 



CHAPTER III. 

Outside the courtyard of the Ortlieb mansion 
Eva saw Biberli going towards the Frauenthor. 
He had been with Els a long time, giving a report 
as frankly as ever. The day before he said to 
Katterle : " Calm yourself, my little lamb. Now 
that the daughters need you and me to carry secret 
messages, the father will leave us in peace too. A 
member of the Council would be like the receiver 
of stolen goods if he allowed a man whom he 
deemed worthy of the stocks to render him many 
services." 

And Herr Ernst Ortlieb really did let him alone, 
because he was forced to recognise that Biberli 
and Katterle were indispensable in carrying on his 
daughter's intercourse with Wolff. 

Els had forgiven the clever fellow the more 
willingly the more consoling became the tidings 
he brought her from her betrothed bridegroom. 
Besides, she regarded it as specially fortunate that 
she learned through him many things concerning 
Heinz Schorlin, which for her sister's sake she 
was glad to know. 
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True, it would have been useless trouble to try 
to extort from the true and steadfast Biberli even 
a single word which, for his master's sake, it would 
have been wiser to withhold, yet he discussed mat- 
ters patiently, and told her everything that he 
could communicate conscientiously. So, when Eva 
returned, she was accurately informed of all that 
had befallen and troubled the knight the day be- 
fore. 

She listened sympathisingly to the servant's 
lamentation over the marvellous change which had 
taken place in Heinz since his horse was killed 
under him. But she shook her head incredulously 
at Biberli's statement that his master seriously in- 
tended to seek peace in the cloister, like his two 
older sisters ; yet at the man*s animated descrip- 
tion of how Father Benedictus had profited by Sir 
Heinz's mood to estrange him from the world, the 
doubt vanished. 

Biberli's assurance that he had often seen other 
young knights rush into the world with specially 
joyous recklessness, who had suddenly halted as if 
in terror and known no other expedient than to 
change the coat of mail for the monk's cowl, re- 
minded her of similar incidents among her own 
acquaintances. The man was right in his assertion 
that most of them had been directed to the monas- 
tery by monks of the Order of St. Francis, since 
the name of the Saint of Assisi and the miracles 
he performed had become known in this country 
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also. Whoever believed it impossible to see the 
gay Sir Heinz in a monk's cowl, added the expe- 
rienced fellow, might find himself mistaken. 

He had intentionally kept silence concerning 
Sir Seitz Siebenburg's challenge and his master's 
other dealings with the "Mustache." On the 
other hand, he had eagerly striven to inform Els 
of the minutest details of the reception he met 
with from her betrothed lover. With what zealous 
warmth he related that Wolff, like the upright man 
he was, had rejected even the faintest shadow of 
doubt of her steadfastness and truth, which were 
his own principal virtues also. 

Even before Sir Heinz Schorlin's visit young 
Herr Eysvogel had known what to think of the 
calumnies which, it is true, were repeated to him. 
His calm, unclouded courage and clear mind were 
probably best shown by the numerous sheets of 
paper he had covered with estimates, all relating 
to the condition of the Eysvogel business. He 
had confided these documents also to him to be 
delivered to his father, and after discharging this 
duty he had come to her. According to his cus- 
tom, he had reserved the best thing for the last, 
but it was now time to give it to her. 

As he spoke he drew from the breast pocket of 
his long coat a wrought-iron rose. T^ls knew it 
well ; it had adorned the clasp of her lover's belt, 
and the unusual delicacy of the workmanship had 
often aroused her admiration. What the gift was 
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to announce she read on the paper accompanying 
it, which contained the following simple lines : 

" The iron rude, when shaped by fire and blows, 
Delights our eyes as a most beauteous rose. 
So may the lies which strove to work us ill 
But serve our hearts with greater love to fill." 

Biberli withdrew as soon as he had delivered the 
gift; his master was awaiting him on his return from 
his early ride with the Emperor; but Els, with glow- 
ing cheeks, read and reread the verse which brought 
such cheering consolation from her lover. It seemed 
like a miracle that they recalled the words of her 
dying mother concerning the forge fire which, in her 
last moments, she had mentioned in connection with 
Eva's future. Here it had formed from rude iron 
the fairest of flowers. Nothing sweeter or lovelier, 
the sister thought, could be made from her darling. 
But would the fire also possess the power to lead 
Eva, as it were, from heaven to earth, and trans- 
form her into an energetic woman, symmetrical in 
thought and deed ? And what was the necessity ? 
She was there to guide her and remove every stone 
from her path. 

Ah, if she should renounce the cloister and find 
a husband like her Wolff ! Again and again she 
read his greeting and pressed the beloved sheet to 
her lips. She would fain have hastened to her 
mother's corpse to show it to her. But just at 
that moment Eva returned. She must rejoice with 
her over this beautiful confirmation of her hope, 
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and as, with flushed cheeks and brow moist with 
perspiration, she stood before her, Els tenderly 
embraced her and, overflowing with gratitude, 
showed her her lover's gift and verse, and invited 
her to share the great happiness which so brightly 
illumined the darkness of her grief. Eva, who was 
so weary that she could scarcely stand thought, 
like her sister, as Els read Wolff's lines aloud, of 
her mother's last words. But the forge fire of life 
must not transform her into a rose ; she would be- 
come harder, firmer, and she knew why and for 
whose sake. Only yesterday, had she been so ex- 
hausted, nothing would have kept her, after a few 
brief words to prevent Els's disappointment, from 
lying down, arranging her pillows comfortably, and 
refreshing herself with some cooling drink ; but now 
she not only succeeded in appearing attentive, but 
in sympathising with all her heart in her sister's 
happiness. How delightful it was, too, to be able 
to give something to the person from whom hith- 
erto she had only received. 

She succeeded so fully in concealing the strug- 
gle against the claims of her wearied body that Els, 
after joyously perceiving how faithfully her sister 
sympathised with her own delight, continued to re- 
late what she had just heard. Eva forced herself 
to listen and behave as if her account of Heinz 
Schorlin's wonderful escape and desire to enter a 
monastery was news to her. 

Not until Els had narrated the last detail did 
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she admit that she needed rest ; and when the for- 
mer, startled by her own want of perception, urged 
her to lie down, she would not do so until she had 
put the flowers she had brought home into water. 
At last she stretched herself on the couch beside 
her sister, who had so long needed sleep and rest, 
and a few minutes after the deep dreamless slum- 
ber of youth chained both, until Katterle, at the 
end of an hour, woke them. 

Both used the favourable moments which fol- 
low the awakening from a sound sleep to cherish 
the best thoughts and most healthful resolutions. 
When Eva left her chamber she had clearly per- 
ceived what the last hours had taken and bestowed, 
and found a positive answer to the important ques- 
tion which she must now confront. 

Els, like her lover, would cling fast to her love, 
and strive with tireless patience to conquer what- 
ever obstacles it might encounter, especially from 
the Eysvogel family. 

Before leaving home Eva adorned the beloved 
dead with the flowers, leaves, and vines which the 
gardener had brought and she herself had gath- 
ered, and at the church she put the last touches to 
this work so dear to her heart. She gave the pref- 
erence to the flowers which had been her mother's 
favourites, but the others were also used. With a 
light hand and a delicate appreciation of harmony 
and beauty she interwove the children of the 
forest with those of the garden. She could not 
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be satisfied till every one was in the right 
place. 

Countess Cordula had insisted upon attending 
the consecration, but she had not known who cared 
for its adornment. Yet when she stood in the 
church by the side of the open coffin she gazed 
long at the gentle face of the quiet sufferer, charm- 
ing even in death, who on her bright couch seemed 
dreaming in a light slumber. At last she whispered 
to Els : " How wonderfully beautiful ! Did you 
arrange it ? " 

The latter shook her head, but Cordula added, 
as if soliloquising : '' It seems as though the hands 
of the Madonna herself had adorned a sleeping 
saint with garden flowers, and child-angels had 
scattered over her the blossoms of the forest." 

Then Els, who hitherto had refused to talk in 
this place and this solemn hour, broke her silence 
and briefly told Cordula who had artistically and 
lovingly adorned her mother. 

" Eva ? " repeated the countess, as if surprised, 
gazing at her friend's younger sister who, as the 
music of the organ and the alternate chanting had 
just begun, had already risen from her knees. 
Cordula felt spellbound, for the young girl looked 
as fresh as a May rose and so touchingly beautiful 
in the deep, earnest devotion which filled her whole 
being, and the white purity X)f her mourning robes, 
that the countess did not understand how she 
could ever have disliked her. Eva, with her up* 
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lifted eyes, seemed to be gazing directly into the 
open heavens. 

Cordula paid little attention to the sacred serv- 
ice, but watched the Es, as she liked to call the 
sisters, all the more closely. The elder, though so 
overwhelmed with grief that she could not help 
sobbing aloud, did not cease to think of her dear 
ones, and from time to time gazed with tender 
sympathy at her father or with quiet sorrow at her 
sister. Eva, on the contrary, was completely ab- 
sorbed by her own anguish and the memory of her 
to whom it was due. The others appeared to have 
no existence for her. Whilst the large tears rolled 
slowly down her cheeks, she sometimes gazed ten- 
derly at the face of the beloved dead ; sometimes, 
with fervent entreaty, at the image of the Virgin. 
The pleading expression of the large blue eyes 
seemed to the countess to express such childlike 
need of help that the impetuous girl would fain 
have clasped her to her heart and exclaimed : 
"Wait, you lovely, obstinate little orphan; Cor- 
dula, whom you dislike, is here, and though you 
don't wish to receive any kindness from her, you 
must submit. What do I care for all the worship- 
pers of a very poor idol who call themselves my 
* adorers '? * I need only detain wandering pilgrims, 
or invite minnesingers to the castle, to shorten the 
hours. And he for whom yonder child-angel's 
heart yearns — would he not be a fool to prefer a 
Will-o'-the-wisp like me ? Besides, it is easy for the 
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peasant to give his neighbour the cloud which 

hangs over his field. True, before the dance 

But the past is past. Boemund Altrosen is the 
only person who is always the same. One can 
rely upon him, but I really need neither. If I 
could only do without the open air, the forest, 
horses, and hunting, I should suit convent walls 
far better than this Eva, whom Heaven itself 
seems to have created to be the delight of every 
man's heart. We will see what she herself de- 
cides." 

Then she recognised Sir Boemund Altrosen in 
the congregation and pursued her train of thought. 
^' He is a noble man, and whoever thus makes him- 
self miserable about me I ought to try to cure. 
Perhaps I will yet do so." 

Similar reflections occupied her mind until she 
saw Heinz Schorlin kneeling, half concealed by a 
pillar, behind Boemund Altrosen. He had learned 
from Biberli at what hour the consecration would 
take place, and his honest heart bade him attend 
the service for the dead woman who had so much 
to forgive him. 

The Ortlieb sisters did not see him, but Cordula 
unconsciously shook her head as she gazed. Was 
this grave man, so absorbed in devotion- that he did 
not vouchsafe those who surrounded him even a 
single glance, the Heinz whose delightful gaiety 
had captivated her heart ? The linden, with fo- 
liage withered by the autumn blasts, was more like 
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the same tree in the spring when the birds were 
singing in its boughs, than yonder absorbed sup- 
plicant resembled the bold Heinz of a few days 
ago. The old mocker, Chamberlain Wiesenthau, 
was right when he told her and her father that 
morning that the gay Swiss had been transformed 
by the miracle which had befallen him, like the 
Saul of holy writ, in the twinkling of an eye, into 
a Paul. The calendar-makers were already pre- 
paring to assign a day to St. Schorlin. 

But she ought not to have joined in the bois- 
terous laugh with which her father rewarded the 
old slanderer's news. No ! ' The knight's expe- 
rience must have made a deeper impression than 
the others suspected. 

Perhaps little Eva's love would result in her 
seeking with the sisters of St. Clare, and Heinz 
with the Franciscans, peace and a loftier passion. 
She was certainly to be pitied if love had taken as 
firm a hold upon her heart as Cordula thought she 
had perceived. 

Again her kind heart throbbed with tender 
sympathy, and when the sisters left the sedan- 
chairs which had brought them back to the house, 
and Cordula met Eva in the corridor, she held out 
her hand with frank cordiality, saying, " Clasp it 
trustingly, girl. True, you do not value it much, 
but it is offered to no one to whom Cordula does 
not mean kindly." 

Eva, taken by surprise, obeyed her request. 
25 
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How frank and kindly her grey eyes were ! Cor- 
dula herself must be so, too, and, obeying a hasty 
impulse, she nodded with friendly warmth; then, 
as if ashamed of her change of mood, hurried past 
her up the stairs. 

The following day had been appointed for the 
mass for the dead in St. Sebald's Church. 

Els had told Eva that the countess had seen 
Heinz Schorlin at the consecration. The news 
pleased her, and she expressed her joy so ani- 
matedly and spoke so confidently of the knight's 
love that Els felt anxious. But she did not have 
courage to disturb her peace of mind, and her 
father's two sisters, the abbess, and Herr Pfin- 
zing's wife, also said nothing to Eva concerning 
the future as they helped Els to arrange the dead 
woman's clothing, which was to be given to the 
poor, decide to what persons or charitable institu- 
tions it should be sent, and listened to her account 
of the facts that formed the foundation of the 
slanders against her, which were being more 
loudly and universally discussed throughout the 
city. 

Eva felt painfully how incapable of rendering 
assistance the others considered her, and her pride 
forbade her to urge it upon them. Even her Aunt 
Kunigunde scarcely asked her a question. It 
seemed to the abbess that the right hour for a 
decisive enquiry had not yet come, and wise Aunt 
Christine never talked with her younger niece 
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upon religious subjects unless she herself requested 
her to do so. 

The mass for the dead was to be celebrated at 
an unusually early hour, for another, which would 
be attended by the whole city and all the distin- 
guished persons, knights, and nobles who had 
come to the Reichstag, was to begin four hours 
before noon. This was for Prince Hartmann, who 
had been snatched away so prematurely. 

The Ortliebs, with all their kindred and serv- 
ants, the members of the Council with their wives 
and daughters, and many burghers and burgher 
women, assembled soon after sunrise in St. Sebald's 
Church. 

Those present were almost lost in the spacious, 
lofty interior with its three naves. At first there 
was little appearance of devotion, for the early 
arrivals had many things to ask and whisper to 
one another. The city architect lowered his loud 
voice very little as he discussed with a brother in 
the craft from Cologne in what way the house of 
God, which originally had been built in the Byzan- 
tine style, could be at least partly adapted to the 
French pointed arch which was used with such 
remarkable success in Germany, at Cologne and 
Marburg. They discussed the eastern choir, which 
needed complete rebuilding, the missing steeples, 
and the effect of the pointed arch which harmo- 
nised so admirably with the German cast of charac- 
ter, and did not cease until the music began. Now 
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the great number of those present showed how 
much love the dead woman had sowed and reaped. 

The sisters, when they first looked around them, 
saw with grateful joy the father of the young man 
who had fallen in the duel with Wolff, old Herr Ber- 
thold Vorchtel, his wife, and Ursula. On the other 
hand, the pew adorned with the Eysvogel coat of 
arms was still empty. This wounded Els deeply ; 
but she uttered a sigh of relief when — the intraitus 
had just begun — at least one member of the haughty 
family to which she felt alUed through Wolff ap- 
peared, Isabella Siebenburg, her lover's sister. It 
was kind in her to come notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of the others, and even her own husband. 
Els would return it to her and her twins. 

The music, whose heart-stirring notes accompa- 
nied the solemn service, deeply moved the souls of 
both sisters; but when, after the Gloria in excelsis 
DeOy the Cum Sancto Spiritu pealed forth, Eva, who, 
absorbed in devotion, had long since ceased to gaze 
around her, felt her sister's hand touch her arm and, 
following the direction of her glance, saw at some 
distance the man for whom her heart yearned, and 
the grave, devout knight yonder seemed far nearer 
to her than the gay companion who, in the mazes 
of the dance, had gazed so boldly into the faces of 
the men, so tenderly into those of the fair women. 
How fast her heart throbbed! how ardently she 
longed for the moment when he would raise his 
head and look across at her ! But when he moved, 
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it was only to follow the sacred service and with 
it Christ's sacrifice upon the cross. 

Then Eva reproached herself for depriving her 
dead mother, to the repose of whose soul this hour 
was dedicated, of her just due, and she strove with 
all her power to regain the spirit of devotion which 
she had lost. But her lover sat opposite and, though 
she lowered her eyes, her earnest endeavour to con- 
centrate her thoughts was futile. 

Her struggle was interrupted by the commence- 
ment of the CredOy and during this confession, which 
brings before the Christian in a fixed form what it 
is incumbent upon him to believe, the thought en- 
tered her mind of beseeching her whose faithful 
love had always guided her safely and for her 
good — the Queen of Heaven, to whom Heinz was 
as loyally devoted as she herself — that she might 
give her a sign whether she might continue to be- 
lieve in his love and keep faith with him, or whether 
she should return to the path which led to a differ- 
ent form of happiness. 

During the singing of the Credo the heavenly 
Helper, for whose aid she hoped, made known to 
her that if, before the end of the Sanctus, which 
immediately followed the Credo^ Heinz looked over 
at her and returned her glance, she might deem it 
certain that the Holy Virgin would permit her to 
hope for his love. If he omitted to do so, then she 
would consider it decided that he renounced his 
earthly for his heavenly love, and try herself to 
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give up the earthly one, in which, however, she 
believed she had recognised something divine. 

The Credo closed and died away, the resonant 
harmonies of the Sanctus filled the wide space, and 
the knight, with the same devout attention, fol- 
lowed the sacred service in which, in the imagina- 
tion of believers, the bread and wine is transformed 
into the body and blood of Christ, and a significant, 
painless ceremony represents the Saviour's bloody 
death upon the cross. 

Eva told herself that she ought to have fol- 
lowed with the same intentness as Heinz the mass 
celebrated for the soul of her own mother, but she 
could no longer succeed in doing so. Besides, she 
was denied the privilege of looking freely and often 
at him upon whose movements depended the fate 
of her life. Many glances were undoubtedly di- 
rected at her, the daughter of the dead woman in 
whose memory so many citizens had gathered; 
many, perhaps, had come solely to see the beautiful 
Es. Therefore propriety and modesty forbade her 
to watch Heinz. She only ventured to cast a stolen 
glance at him. 

Every note of the Sanctus was familiar to her, 
and when it drew near the end Heinz retained the 
same position. The fairest hope of her life must 
be laid with the flowers in her mother's coffin. 

Now the last bars of the Sanctus were commenc- 
ing. He had scarcely had time to change his atti- 
tude since her last secret glance at him, yet she 
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could not resist the temptation, though it was use- 
less, of looking at him once more. She felt like the 
prisoner who sees the judge rise and does not know 
whether he intends to acquit or condemn him. The 
city lute-player who led the choir was just raising 
his hands again to let them fall finally at the close 
of the SanctuSy and as she turned her eyes from him 
in the direction whence only too soon she was to 
ht deprived of the fairest of rights, a burning blush 
suddenly crimsoned her cheeks. Heinz Schorlin's 
eyes had met hers with a full, clear gaze. 

Eva pressed her clasped hands, as if beseeching 
aid, upon her bosom, which rose and fell beneath 

them with passionate emotion ; and No, she 

could not be mistaken ; he had understood her, for 
his look expressed a wealth of sympathy, the ardent, 
sorrowful sympathy which only love knows. Then 
the eyes of both .fell. When their glances met 
again, the hosanna of the choir rang out to both 
like a shout of welcome with which liberated Nature 
exultingly greets thie awakening spring ; and to the 
deeply agitated knight, who had resolved to fly 
from the world and its vain pleasures, the hosanna 
which poured its waves of sound towards him, 
whilst the eyes of the woman he loved met his for 
the second time, seemed to revive the waning joy 
of existence. The shout which had greeted the 
Saviour on his entry into Jerusalem reached the 
" called " man like a command from love to open 
wide the gate of the heart, and whether he willed 
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it or not, love, amidst the solemn melody of the 
hosanna, made a new and joyous entrance into his 
grateful soul. But during the Benedictus he was 
already making the first attempt to resist this emo- 
tion ; and whilst Eva, first offering thanks for the 
cheering decision, and then earnestly striving to 
enter with her whole soul into the sacred service, 
modestly denied herself the pleasure of looking 
across at her lover, Heinz was endeavouring to 
crush the hopes which had again mastered the soul 
resolved on renunciation. 

Yet he found the conflict harder than he ex- 
pected and as, at the close of the mass, the Dona 
nobis pacem (grant us peace) began, he joined be- 
seechingly in the prayer. 

It was not granted, for even during the high 
mass for the soul of his dearest friend, which also 
detained the Ortliebs in church, he sought Eva's 
glance only too often, but always in vain. Once 
only, when the Dona nobis pacem pealed forth 
again, this time for the prince, his eyes met those 
of the woman he loved. 

The young Duchess Agnes noticed whither he 
looked so often, but when Countess Cordula knelt 
beside the Ortliebs, cordially returned every glance 
of the knight's, and once even liodded slightly to 
him, the young Bohemian believed the report that 
Heinz Schorlin and the countess were the same as 
betrothed, and it vexed her — nay, spoiled the whole 
of the day which had just begun. 
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When Heinz left the church Eva's image filled 
his heart and mind. He went directly from the 
sanctuary to his lodgings ; but there neither Frau 
Barbara, his pretty young hostess, nor Biberli 
would believe their eyes or ears, when the former 
heard in the entry, the latter in the adjoining 
room, the lash of a scourge upon naked limbs, and 
loud groans. Both sounds were familiar to Barbel 
through her father, and to Biberli from the time 
of penance after his stay in Paris, and his own 
person. 

Heinz Schorlin, certainly for the first time in 
his life, had scourged himself. 

It was done by the advice of Father Benedic- 
tus but, although he followed the counsel so ear- 
nestly that for a long time large bloody stripes 
covered his back and shoulders, this remedy for 
sinful thoughts produced an effect exactly opposite 
to the one expected; for, whenever the places 
where the scourge had struck him so severely 
smarted under his armour, they reminded him of 
her for whose sake he had raised his hand agaii>st 
himself, and the blissful glance from her eyes. 



CHAPTER IV. 

During the days which succeeded the mass 
for the dead the Ortlieb mansion was very silent. 

The Burgrave von Zollern, who still gladly con- 
cealed in his castle the brave companion in arms 
to whom he had entrusted the imperial standard 
on the Marchiield, when his own strong arm needed 
rest, had permitted Herr Ernst, as the young man's 
future father-in-law, to visit him. Both were now 
in constant communication, as Els hoped, for the 
advantage of the Eysvogel business. 

Biberli did not cease acting as messenger be- 
tween her and her future bridegroom ; nay, he 
could now devote the lion's share of his days to it; 
his master, for the first time since he had entered 
his service, had left him. 

The Emperor had been informed of the great 
shock experienced by the young knight, but it was 
unnecessary ; an eye far less keen would not have 
failed to note the change in Heinz Schorlin. 

The noble man who, even as a sovereign, re- 
tained the warmth of heart which had character- 
ised him in his youth as a count, sincerely loved 
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his blithe, loyal, brave young countryman, whose 
father he had valued, whose mother he highly 
esteemed, and who had been the dearest friend of 
the son whom death had so early snatched from 
him. 

He knew him thoroughly, and had watched his 
development with increasing warmth of sympathy, 
the more so as many a trait of character which he 
recognised in Heinz reminded him of his own na- 
ture and aspirations at his age. 

At the court of Frederick II he too had not 
always walked in the paths of virtue but, like 
Heinz, he had never let this merge into licentious- 
ness, and had maintained the chivalrous dignity of 
his station even more strictly than the former. 

Neither had he at any time deviated from the 
sincere piety which he had brought from his home 
to the imperial court, and this was far more diffi- 
cult in the train of the bold and intellectual Ho- 
henstaufen, who was prone to blaspheme even the 
holiest things, than for Heinz. Finally he, too, 
had lapsed into the mood which threatened to lead 
the light-hearted Schorlin into a monastery. 

The mighty impulse which at that time, owing 
to the example and teachings of St. Francis in 
Italy, had taken possession of so many minds, also 
left its impress on his young soul, already agitated 
by sympathy with many an extravagant idea, many 
an opinion condemned by the Church. But ere he 
had taken even the first decisive step he was sum- 
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moned home. His father had resolved to obtain 
on the sacred soil of Palestine the mercy of Heav- 
en which was denied to the excommunicated Em- 
peror, and desired his oldest son, Rudolph, to 
represent him at home. 

Before his departure he confided to his noble 
son his aspirations for the grandeur and enlarge- 
ment of his house, and the youth of twenty-one 
did not venture to tell the dignified, far-sighted 
man, whom his subjects rightly surnamed "the 
Wise," his ardent desire to live henceforth solely 
for the salvation of his endangered soul. 

The sense of duty inherited from father and 
mother, which both had imprinted deeply upon his 
soul, and also the ambition that had been sedu- 
lously fostered at the court of the Emperor Fred- 
erick, had given him courage to repress forever the 
wish with which he had left the Hohenstaufen 
court. The sacrifice was hard, but he made it will- 
ingly as soon as it became apparent to his reflect- 
ive mind that not only his earthly but his heav- 
enly Father had appointed the task of devoting 
the full wealth of his talents and the power of 
his will to the elevation of the house of Haps- 
burg. 

The very next year he stood in the place of his 
father who fell at Ascalon, deeply lamented. 

The arduous labour imposed by the manage- 
ment of his own great possessions, and the cease- 
less endeavour to enlarge them, in accordance with 
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the dead man's wishes, gave him no time to cher- 
ish the longing for the peace of the cloister. 

After his election as King of Germany, which 
had long been neglected under the government of 
sham emperors, increased the burden of his duties 
the more seriously he took them, and the more 
difficult the Bohemian king Ottocar, especially, 
rendered it for him to maintain the crown he had 
won, the more eagerly he strove, particularly after 
the victory of Marchfield had secured his sover- 
eignty, to increase the power of his house. 

A binding duty, a difficult task, must also 
withhold Heinz Schorlin from the wish for whose 
fulfilment his fiery young soul now fervently 
longed, and which he knew was receiving power- 
ful sustenance from a worthy and eloquent Mi- 
norite. 

Rudolph's own brother had died in peace as 
canon of Basel and Strasbourg; his sister was 
happy in her convent as a modest Dominican; 
but the young knight over whose welfare he had 
promised his mother to watch, and whom he 
loved, was not fitted for the monastic life. 

However earnest might be his intention— after 
the miracle which seemed to have been wrought 
specially for him — of renouncing the world, sooner 
or later the time must come when Heinz would 
long to return to it and the profession of arms, 
for which he was born and reared. But if he 
could not be deterred from entering the modest 
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order of the mendicant monks, who proudly 
called poverty their beloved bride, and should 
become the head of a bishopric while young, he 
would inevitably be one of those fighting prelates 
who seemed to the Emperor — who disliked half- 
way measures — neither knight nor priest, and with 
whom he had had many a quarrel. 

Opposition would merely have sharpened the 
young knight's desire ; therefore his imperial 
patron had treated him as if he were ignorant of 
what was passing in his mind. Without circumlo- 
cution, he commanded him, at the head of several 
bodies of Frank, Swabian, and Swiss troopers, whom 
he placed at his orders, to attack the brothers 
Siebenburg and their allies, and destroy their 
castle. If possible, he was to bring them alive 
before the imperial judgment seat, and recover 
for the Eysvogels the merchandise of which they 
had been robbed. 

When Heinz, after the Emperor Rudolph had 
mentioned the latter name, earnestly entreated 
him to prevent Wolff's persecution, the sovereign 
promised to fulfil the wish as soon as the proper 
time came. He himself desired to be gracious 
to the brave champion of Marchfield, who under 
great irritation had drawn his sword. But when 
Heinz also asked the Emperor to send his friend 
Count Gleichen with him, the request was refused. 
He must have the entire responsibility of the ex- 
pedition which he commanded; for nothing ex- 
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cept an important duty that no one would help 
him bear, gave promise of making him forget 
everything that usually engrossed his attention, 
and thus his new object of longing. Besides, if 
he returned victorious his fame and reward would 
be undivided. 

The Hapsburg wished to try upon his young 
favourite the means which had availed to keep his 
own footsteps in the path which he desired to 
see Heinz follow : constant occupation associated 
with heavy responsibility, the success which brings 
with it the hope of future achievement and thereby 
rouses ambition. 

The wisdom and kindness of heart of the 
Emperor Rudolph, whom the grey-haired ruler's 
friends called " Wisdom," had certainly chosen the 
right course for Heinz. But he who had always 
regarded every opportunity of drawing his sword 
for his master as a rare piece of good fortune, 
shrank in dismay from this, the most important 
and honourable charge that had ever been be- 
stowed upon him. It drew him away from the 
new path in which he did not yet feel at home, 
because the love he could not abjure constantly 
thrust him into the world, into the midst of the 
life and tumult from which Heaven itself com- 
manded him to turn aside. 

The Minorite had scarcely been right in the 
assertion that only the first rounds of the ladder 
which leads to heavenly bliss were hard to climb. 
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How quickly he had set his foot on the first step ; 
but each upward stride was followed by one that 
dragged him down — nay, it had seemed advisable 
wholly to renounce the effort to ascend them, 
when the monk expected him to sever the bond 
which united him to the Emperor, and to tell the 
sovereign that he had entered the service of a 
greater Master, who commanded him to fight with 
other weapons than the sword and lance. 

Heinz had regarded this demand as a sum- 
mons to turn traitor. It did not seem to be the 
call of the devout, experienced director of souls to 
the disciples, but the Guelph to the Ghibelline, for 
Ghibelline he meant to remain. Gratitude was a 
Christian virtue, too, and to refuse his service to 
the Emperor, who had been a father to him, to 
whom he had sworn fealty, and who had loaded 
him with benefits, could not be pleasing in the 
sight of any God. He could never become a 
Guelph, he told his venerable friend. The Em- 
peror Rudolph was his beloved master, from whom 
he had received nothing but kindness. He might 
as well be required to refuse obedience to his own 
father. 

" What Guelph ? What Ghibelline ? " cried the 
Minorite in a tone of grave rebuke. " The ques- 
tion is submission to the Most High, or to the world 
and its claims. And why should not Heaven re- 
quire, as you term it, that you should obey the 
Lord more willingly than your earthly father — 
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you, whom the mercy of God summoned amidst 
thunder and lightning in the presence of thou- 
sands? When Francis, our beloved model, the 
son of Pier Bernardone, was threatened with his 
father's curse if he did not turn back from the 
path which led to the highest goal, Francis re- 
stored all that he had received from him, except 
his last garment, and with the exclamation, ^ Our 
Father who art in heaven, not Pier Bernardone," 
he made the choice between his earthly and his 
heavenly Father. From the former he would 
have received in abundance everything that the 
heart of a child of the world desires — wealth, 
paternal love, and the blessing which is said to 
build houses on earth. But Francis preferred 
poverty and contempt, nay, even his father's curse 
and the reproach of ingratitude, receiving in ex- 
change possessions of a nobler nature and more 
lasting character. You have heard their names. 
To obtain them, means to share the bliss of 
heaven. And you " — he continued loudly, adopt- 
ing for the first time a tone of authoritative 
severity — " if you really yearned for the greatest 
possessions, go to the fortress this very hour, and 
with the cry in your heart, though not on your 
lips, * Our Father who art in heaven, not my 
gracious master and benefactor Rudolph,' inform 
the Emperor what higher Lord you have vowed 
to serve.' " 

This kindled a fierce conflict in Heinz Schorlin's 
26 
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soul, which perhaps might have ended in favour of 
a new career and St. Francis, had not Biberli, ere 
he reached a conclusion, rushed into tlie room 
shouting : " Seitz Siebenburg, the Mustache, has 
joined his brothers, and the Knight of Absbach, 
with several others — von Hirsdorf, von Streitberg, 
and whatever their names may be — have made com- 
mon cause with them ! It is said that they also ex- 
pected reinforcements from the Main, in order that 
the right to the road " 

" Gossip, or positive news ? " interrupted Heinz, 
drawing himself up to his full height with the cool 
composure which he attained most easily when any 
serious danger threatened him. 

" As positive," replied his follower eagerly, " as 
that Siebenburg is the greatest rascal in Germany. 
You will be robbed of your joust with him, for he'll 
mount the block instead of the steed, just as you 
predicted. The ladies will drive him from the lists 
with pins and rods, to say nothing of the scourging 
by which knight and squire will silence him. Oh, 
my lord, if you only knew ! " 

"Well ? " asked the knight anxiously. 

Then Biberli, paying no further heed to his 
master's orders never to mention the Ortlieb sisters 
again in his presence, burst forth indignantly : " It 
might move a stone to pity to know the wrong the 
monster has done Jungfrau Eva and her pure and 
virtuous sister, the loyal betrothed bride of a brave 
man — and the abominable names bestowed on the 
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young ladies, whom formerly young and old, hat in 
hand, called the beautiful £s." 

Heinz stamped his foot on the floor and, half 
frantic, impetuously exclaimed, his blood boiling 
with honest indignation : " May the air he breathes 
destroy the slandering scoundrel ! May I be flayed 
on the rack if " 

Here he was interrupted by a low exclamation 
of warning from the Minorite, who perceived in the 
knight's flerce oaths a lamentable relapse. Heinz 
himself felt ashamed of the ungodly imprecations ; 
yet he could by no means succeed in regaining his 
former composure as, drawing a long breath,, he 
continued : " And those city hypocrites, who call 
themselves Christians, and build costly cathedrals 
for the good of their souls, are not ashamed — yes, 
holy Father, it is true — basely to deny our Lord 
and Saviour, who is Love itself, and deemed even 
the Magdalen worthy of His mercy, and rub their 
hands in flendish malignity when unpunished they 
can sully the white robe of innocence, and drag 
pious, lovely simplicity to the pillory." 

" That is the very reason, my son," the monk 
interrupted soothingly, " that we disciples of the 
Saint of Assisi go forth to show the deluded what 
the Lord requires of them. Therefore leave behind 
you the dust of the world, which defiles both body 
and soul, join us, who did so before you, and help, 
as one of our order, to make those who are perish- 
ing in sin and dishonouring the name of Christ 
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better and purer, genuine Christians. In this hour 
of stress lay the sword out of your hand, and leave 
the steed " 

" I shall ride forth, rely upon it, holy Father," 
Heinz burst forth afresh. " With the sky-blue of 
the gracious Virgin, whom I love, on my shield and 
helmet, I will dash like the angel Michael amongst 
the Siebenburgs and their followers. And let me tell 
you, holy Father — you who were once a knight also 
— if the Mustache, weltering in his blood at my feet, 
prays for mercy, I'll teach him " 

" Son ! son ! " interrupted the monk again, this 
time raising his hands imploringly ; but Heinz, pay- 
ing no heed, exclaimed hoarsely : 

" Where did you get this news ? " 

" From our Berne countryman at the fortress," 
replied the servant eagerly; "Brandenstein, Schwep- 
permann, and Heidenab brought the tidings. The 
Emperor received them at the gate of the citadel, 
where he was keeping watch ere he mounted his 
steed. He heard him call to the messengers, * So 
our Heinz Schorlin will have a hard nut to crack.* " 

"Which he will crush after his own heart!" 
cried Heinz, with flashing eyes. 

Then, forcing himself to be calm, he exclaimed 
in broken sentences, whilst Biberli was helping him 
put on his armour : " Your wish, reverend Father, 
is also mine. The world — the sooner I can rid 
myself of it the better ; yet what you describe in 
the most alluring terms is the peace in your midst, 
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I — I Never, never will my heart be calm 

until " 

Here he paused suddenly, struck his breast 
swiftly and repeatedly with his fists, and con- 
tinued eagerly : " Here, Father Benedictus, here 
are old and strong demands, which you, too, must 
once have known ere you offered the other cheek 
to the foe. I know not what to call them, but 
until they are satisfied I shall never be yours. 
They must be fulfilled ; then, if in battle and blood- 
shed I can also forget the love which ever riSes 
again when I think I have given it the deathblow, 
if Heaven still desires poor, heartsick Heinz Schor- 
lin, it shall have him." 

The Minorite received the promise with a silent 
bend of the head. He felt that he might seriously 
endanger the fulfilment of his ardent wish to gain 
this soul for heaven if he urged Heinz further now. 
Patiently awaiting a more fitting season, he there- 
fore contented himself with questioning him care- 
lessly about the foe and his castles. 

The day was hot, and as Biberli laced the gam- 
beson — the thick, quilted undergarment over which 
was worn the heavy leather coat covered with 
scales and rings — the monk exclaimed ; " When the 
duty which you believe you owe to the world has 
been fulfilled, you will gratefully learn, as one of 
our order, how pleasant it is to walk with liberated 
soul in our light-brown cowl." 

But he ought to have repressed the remark. 
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for Heinz cast a glance at him which expressed 
his astonishment at being so misunderstood, and 
answered with unyielding resolution : ''If I long 
for anything in your order, reverend Father, it is 
not for easy tasks, but for the most difficult burden 
of all. Your summons to take our Redeemer's 
cross upon me pleases me better." 

" And I, my son, believe that your words will be 
inscribed amongst those which are sure of reward," 
the monk answered ; then with bowed head added : 
" At that moment you were nearer the kingdom of 
heaven than the aged companion of St. Francis." 

But perceiving how impatiently Heinz shrugged 
his shoulders, and convinced that it would be ad- 
visable to leave him to himself for a time, the 
old man blessed him with paternal affection and 
went his way. When the fiery youth had performed 
the task which now claimed all his powers, he 
hoped to find him more inclined to allow himself 
to be led farther along the path which he had 
entered. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Minorite had gone. Biberli had noticed 
with delight that his master had not sought as 
usual to detain him. The iron now seemed to him 
hot, and he thought it would be worth while to 
swing the hammer. 

The danger in which Heinz stood of being 
drawn into the monastery made him deeply anx- 
ious, and he had already ventured several times to 
oppose his design. Life was teaching him to wel- 
come a small evil when it barred the way to a 
greater one, and his master's marriage, even with 
a girl of far lower station than Eva Ortlieb, would 
have been sure of his favour, if only it would have 
deterred him from the purpose of leaving the world 
to which he belonged. 

" True," the servitor began, "in such heat it is 
easier to walk in the thin cowl than in armour. 
The holy Father is right there. But when it is 
necessary to be nimble, the knight has his dancing 
dress also. Oh, my lord, what a sight it was when 
you were waltzing with the lovely Jungfrau Eva ! 
' Look at Heinz Schorlin, the brave hero of March- 
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field, and the girl with the angel face who is with 
him ! ' said those around me, as I was gazing down 
from the balcony. And just think — I can't help 
speaking of it again — that now respectable people 
dare to point their fingers at the sisters and 
join in the base calumny uttered by a scoun- 
drel ! " 

Then Heinz fulfilled Biberli's secret longing to 
be questioned about the £s and the charges against 
them, and he forged the iron. 

Not from thirst, he said, but to ascertain what 
fruit had grown from the hellish seeds sown by 
Siebenburg, and probably the still worse ones of 
the Eysvogel women, he went from tavern to tav- 
ern, and there he heard things which made him 
clench his fists, and, at the Red Ox, roused him 
to such violent protest that he went out of the 
tap-room faster than he entered it. 

Thereupon, without departing far from the 
truth, he related what was said about the beautiful 
Es in Nuremberg. 

It was everywhere positively asserted that a 
knight belonging to the Emperor's train had been 
caught at the Ortlieb mansion, either in a nocturnal 
interview or while climbing into the window. Both 
sisters were said to be guilty. But the sharpest 
arrows were aimed at Els, the betrothed bride of 
the son of a patrician family, whom many a girl 
would have been glad to wed. That she preferred 
the foreigner, whether a Bohemian, a Swabian, or 
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even a Swiss, made her error doubly shameful in 
the eyes of most persons. 

Whenever Biberli had investigated the source 
of these evil tales, he had invariably found it to be 
Seitz Siebenburg, his retainers, the Eysvogel but- 
ler, or some man or maidservant in their em- 
ploy. 

The Vorchtels, who, as he knew from Katterle, 
would have had the most reason to cherish resent- 
ment against the Ortliebs, had no share in these 
slanders. 

The shrewd fellow had discovered the truth, 
for after Seitz Siebenburg had wandered about in 
the open air during the storm, he again tried to 
see his wife. But the effort was vain. Neither 
entreaties nor threats would induce her to open 
the door. Meanwhile it had grown late and, half 
frantic with rage, he went to the Duke of Pome- 
rania's quarters in the Green Shield to try his luck 
in gaming. The dice were again moving rapidly, 
but no one grasped the box when he offered a 
stake. No more insulting rebuff could be im- 
agined, and the repulse which he received from his 
peers, and especially the duke, showed him that he 
was to be excluded from this circle. 

He was taught at the same time that if he an- 
swered the challenge of the Swiss he would not be 
permitted to enter the lists. Thus he confronted 
the impossibility of satisfying a demand of honour, 
and this terrible thought induced him to declare 
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war against everything which honour had hitherto 
enjoined, and with it upon its guardians. 

If they treated him as a robber and a dis- 
honoured man, he would behave like one; but 
those who had driven him so far should suffer 
for it. 

During the rest of the night and on the follow- 
ing day, until the gate was closed, he wandered, 
goblet in hand, only half conscious of what he was 
doing, from tavern to tavern, to tell the guests 
what he knew about the beautiful £s ; and at every 
repetition of the accusations, of whose justice he 
was again fully convinced, his hatred against the 
sisters, and those who were their natural defenders 
and therefore his foes, increased. Every time he 
repeated the old charges an addition increasing 
the slander was made and, as if aided by some 
mysterious ally, it soon happened that in various 
places his own inventions were repeated to him 
by the lips of others who had heard them from 
strangers. True, he was often contradicted, some- 
times violently but, on the whole, people believed 
him more readily than would have happened in the 
case of any other person ; for every one admitted 
that, as the brother-in-law of the older £, he had 
a right to express his indignation in words. 

Meanwhile his twins often returned to his 
memory. The thought ought to have restrained 
him from such base conduct; but the idea that 
he was avenging the wrong inflicted upon their 
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father's honour, and thus upon theirs, urged him 
further and further. 

Not until a long ride through the forest had 
sobered him did he see his conduct in the proper 
light. 

Insult and disgrace would certainly await him 
in the city. His brothers would receive him kind- 
ly. They were of his own blood and could not 
help welcoming his sharp sword. Side by side 
with them he would fight and, if it must be, die. 

A voice within warned him against making 
common cause with those who had robbed the 
family of which he had become a member, yet he 
again used the remembrance of his innocent dar- 
lings to palliate his purpose. For their sakes only 
he desired to go to his death, sword in hand, like 
a valiant knight in league with those who were 
risking their lives in defence of the ancient privi- 
lege of their class. They must not even suspect 
that their father had been shut out from the tour- 
nament, but grow up in the conviction that he had 
fallen as a heroic champion of the cause of the 
lesser knights to whom he belonged, and on whose 
neck the Emperor had set his foot. 

The assurance which Biberli brought Heinz 
Schorlin that Seitz Siebenburg had joined those 
whom he was ordered to punish, placed the task 
assigned him by the Emperor in a new and attract- 
ive light; but the servant's report, so far as it 
concerned the Ortlieb sisters, pierced the inmost 
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depths of his soul. He alone was to blame for the 
disgrace which had fallen upon innocent maidens. 
By the destruction of the calumny he would at 
least atone for a portion of his sin. But this did 
not suffice. It was his duty to repair the wrong 
he had done the sisters. How? That he could 
not yet determine ; for whilst wielding the execu- 
tioner's sword in his master's service all these 
thoughts must be silenced ; he could consider noth- 
ing save to fulfil the task confided to him by his 
imperial benefactor and commander in chief, ac- 
cording to his wishes, and show him that he had 
chosen wisely in trusting him to " crack the nut " 
which he himself had pronounced a hard one. The 
yearning and renunciation, the reproaches and 
doubts which disturbed his life, until recently so 
easy, had disgusted him with it. He would not 
spare it. Yet if he fell he would be deprived of 
the possibility of doing anything whatever for 
those who through his imprudence had lost their 
dearest possession — their good name. Whenever 
this picture rose before him it sometimes seemed as 
if Eva was gazing at him with her large, bright eyes 
as trustingly as during the pause in the dancing, 
and anon he fancied he saw her as she looked at 
her mother's consecration in her deep mourning 
before the altar. At that time her grief and pain 
had prevented her from noticing how his gaze 
rested on her ; yet never had she appeared more 
desirable, never had he longed more ardently to 
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clasp her in his arms, console her, and assure her 
that his love should teach her to forget her grief, 
that she was destined to find new happiness in a 
union with him. 

This had happened to him just as he com- 
menced the struggle for a new life. Startled, he 
confessed it to his grey-haired guide, and used the 
means which the Minorite advised him to em- 
ploy to attain forgetfulness and renunciation, but 
always in vain. Had he, like St. Francis, rushed 
among briers, his blood would not have turned 
into roses, but doubtless fresh memories of her 
whose happiness his guilt had so suddenly and 
cruelly destroyed. 

For her sake he had already begun to doubt 
his vocation on the very threshold of his new 
career, and did not recover courage until Father 
Benedictus, who had communicated with the 
Abbess Kunigunde, informed him that Eva was 
wax in her hands, and within the next few days 
she would induce her niece to take the veil. 

This news had exerted a deep influence upon 
the young knight's soul. If Eva entered the clois- 
ter before him, the only strong tie which united 
him to the world would be severed, and nothing 
save the thought of his mother would prevent his 
following his vocation. Yet vehement indignation 
seized him when he heard from Biberli that the 
slanderer's malice would force Eva to seek refuge 
with the Sisters. - 
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No, a thousand times no ! The woman whom 
he loved should need to seek refuge from nothing 
for which Heinz Schorlin's desire and resolve alike 
commanded him to make amends. 

He must succeed in proving to the whole world 
that she and her sister were as pure as they lived 
in his imagination, either by offering in the lists 
the boldest defiance to every one who refused to 
acknowledge that both were the most chaste and 
decorous ladies in the whole world, and Eva, at 
the same time, the loveliest and fairest, or by the 
open interference of the Emperor or the Burggra- 
vine in behalf of the persecuted sisters, after he 
had confessed the whole truth to his exalted pa- 
trons. 

But when Biberli pointed out the surest way of 
restoring the endangered reputation of the woman 
he loved, and begged him to imagine how much 
more beautiful she would look in the white bridal 
veil than in her mourning Riese,* he ordered him 
to keep silence. 

The miracle wrought in his behalf forbade him 
to yearn for happiness and joy here below. It was 
intended rather to open his eyes and urge him to 
leave the path which led to eternal damnation. 
It pointed him to the kingdom of heaven and its 
bliss, which could be purchased only by severe sac- 
rifice and the endurance of every grief which the 

* Kerchief of fine linen, arranged like a veil. 
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Saviour had taken upon Himself. But he could at 
least pay one honour to the maiden to whom he 
was so strongly attracted, and whose happiness for 
life was menaced by his guilt. When he had as- 
sembled his whole force at Schwabach, he would 
go into battle with her colour on his helmet and 
shield. The Queen of Heaven would not be angry 
with him if he wore her light blue to atone to the 
pure and pious Eva, who was hers even more fully 
than he himself, for the wrong inflicted upon her 
by spiteful malice. 

Heinz Schorlin's friends thought the change 
in his mood a natural consequence of the events 
which had befallen him; young Count Gleichen, 
his most intimate companion, even looked up to 
him since his ** call " as a consecrated person. 

His grey-haired cousin. Sir Arnold Maier, of 
Silenen, was a devout man whose own son led a 
happy life as a Benedictine monk at Engelberg. 
The sign by which Heaven had signified its will to 
Heinz had made a deep impression upon him, and 
though he would have preferred to see him con- 
tinue in the career so auspiciously begun, he would 
have considered it impious to dissuade him from 
obeying the summons vouchsafed by the Most 
High. So he offered no opposition, and sent by 
the next courier a letter to Lady Wendula Schorlin, 
his young cousin's mother, in which, with Heinz's 
knowledge — nay, at his request — he related what 
her son had experienced, and entreated her not to 
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withhold him from the vocation of which God 
deemed him worthy. 

Meanwhile, Biberli wrote to his master's 
mother in a different strain, and did not desist 
from expressing his opinion to Heinz, and assur- 
ing him that his place was on a battle charger, 
with his sword in its sheath or in his hand, rather 
than in a monastery with a rosary hanging from a 
hempen girdle. 

This had vexed Heinz — nay, made him seriously 
angry with the faithful fellow ; and when in full 
armour he prepared to mount his steed to receive 
the last directions of his imperial master, and Bi- 
berli asked him on which horse he should follow, he 
answered curtly that this time he would go with- 
out him. 

Yet when he saw tears fill the eyes of his 
*^ true and steadfast *' companion, he patted the 
significant St. on his cap, and added kindly : " Never 
mind, Biber, everything will be unchanged between 
us till I obey my summons, and you build your 
own nest with Katterle." 

So Biberli had remained in Nuremberg whilst 
Heinz Schorlin, after the Emperor with fatherly 
kindness had dismissed him, granting him full 
authority, set forth at the head of his troops as 
their commander, to take the field against the 
Siebenburgs and their allies. 

The servant was permitted to attend him only 
to the outskirts of the city. 
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Before the Spitalthor, Countess Cordula, 
though she was returning from a ride into the 
country, had wheeled her spirited dappled horse 
and joined him as familiarly as though she be- 
longed to him. Heinz, who would have liked 
best to be alone, and to whom any other com- 
panion would have been more welcome, showed 
her this plainly enough, but she did not seem to 
notice it, and during the whole of their ride to- 
gether gave her tongue free rein and, though he 
often indignantly interrupted her, described with 
increasing warmth what the Ortlieb sisters had 
suffered through his fault. In doing so she drew 
so touching a picture of Eva's silent sorrow that 
Heinz sometimes longed to thank her, but more 
frequently to have her driven away by his men at 
arms ; for he had mounted his horse with the inten- 
tion of dividing the time of his ride between pious 
meditations and plans for the arrangement of the 
expedition. What could be more unwelcome than 
the persistent loquacity of the countess, who filled 
his heart and mind with ideas and wishes that 
threatened most seriously to imperil his design ? 

Cordula plainly perceived how unwillingly he 
listened. Nay, as Heinz more and more distinct- 
ly, at last even offensively, showed her how little he 
desired her society, it only increased the anima- 
tion of her speech, which seemed to her not to fail 
wholly in the influence she desired to exert in 

Eva's favour ; therefore she remained at his side 
27 
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longer than she had at first intended. She did 
not even turn back when they met the young 
Duchess Agnes, who with her train was returning 
to the city from a ride. 

The Bohemian princess had known that Heinz 
would ride through the Spitalthor at this hour to 
confront his foe, and had intended that the meet- 
ing with her should seem like a good omen. The 
thought of wishing him success on his journey 
had been a pleasant one. True, Cordula's pres- 
ence did not prevent this, but it disturbed her, 
and she was vexed to find the countess again at 
Heinz Schorlin's side. 

She showed her displeasure so plainly that her 
Italian singing mistress, the elderly spinster Cat- 
erina de Celano, took sides with her, and scornfully 
asked the countess whether she had brought her 
curling irons with her. 

But she bit her lips at Cordula's swift retort : 
" O no ! Malice meets us on every road, but in 
Germany we do not pull one another's hair on 
the highway over every venomous or foolish 
word." 

She turned her back on her as she spoke until 
the duchess had taken leave of Heinz, and then 
rode on with him; but as soon as a portion of 
the road intervened between her and the countess 
the young Bohemian exclaimed: "We must cer- 
tainly try to save Sir Heinz from this disagreeable 
shrew ! " 
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" And the saints will aid the good work," the 
Italian protested, "for they themselves have a 
better right to the charming knight. How grave 
he looked ! Take care, your Highness, he is fol- 
lowing, as my nimble cousin Frangipant did a 
short time ago, in the footsteps of the Saint of 
Assisi.*' 

" But he must not, shall not, go into the mon- 
astery ! " cried the young duchess, with childish 
refractoriness. "The Emperor is opposed to it, 
and he, too, does not like the von Montfort's 
boisterous manner. We will see whether I cannot 
accomplish something, Caterina." 

Here she stopped. They had again reached the 
village of Rottenpach, and in front of the newly 
built little church stood its pastor, with the digni* 
taries of the parish, and the children were scatter- 
ing flowers in the path. She checked her Arabian, 
dismounted, and graciously inspected the new 
house of God, the pride of the congregation. 

On the way home, just beyond the village, her 
horse again shied. The animal had been startled 
by an old Minorite monk who sat under a crab- 
apple tree. It was Father Benedictus, who had set 
out early to anticipate Heinz and surprise him in his 
night quarters by his presence. But he had over- 
estimated his strength, and advanced so slowly 
that Heinz and his troopers, from whom he had 
concealed himself behind a dusty hawthorn bush, 
had not seen him. From Schweinau the walk had 
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become difficult, especially as it was contrary to 
the teaching of the saint to use a staff. Many a 
compassionate peasant, many a miller's lad and 
carter, had offered him a seat on the back of his 
nag or in his waggon but, without accepting their 
friendly offers, he had plodded on with his bare 
feet. 

Perhaps this journey would be his last, but on 
it he would redeem the promise which he had made 
his dying master, to go forth according to the 
command of the Saviour, which Francis of Assisi 
had made his own and that of his order, to preach 
and to proclaim, *' The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand ! " 

" Without price," ran the words, " have ye re- 
ceived, without price give." He had no regard for 
earthly reward, therefore he yearned the more 
ardently for the glad knowledge that he had saved 
a soul for heaven. 

He had learned to love Heinz as the saint had 
formerly loved him, and he did not grudge him the 
happiness which, at the knight's age, had fallen to 
the lot of the man whose years now numbered 
eighty. How long he had been permitted to enjoy 
this bliss ! True, during the last decades it had 
been clouded by many a shadow. 

He had endured much hardship in the service 
of his sacred cause, but the greater the sacrifice he 
offered the more exquisite was the reward reaped 
by his soul. Oh, if this pilgrimage might yield 
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him Heinz Schorlin's vow to follow his saint and 
with him the Saviour ! — if he might be permitted, 
clasping in his the hand of the beloved youth he 
had saved, to exchange this world for eternal 
bliss ! 

Earth had nothing more to offer; for he who 
was one of the leaders of his brotherhood beheld 
with grief their departure from the paths of their 
founder. Poverty, which secures freedom to the 
body, which knows nothing of the anxieties of this 
world and the burden of possession, which permits 
the soul to soar unfettered far above the dust — 
poverty, the divine bride of St. Francis, was for- 
saken in many circles of his brother monks. With 
property, ease and the longing for secular influence 
had stolen into many a monastery. Many shunned 
the labour which the saint enjoined upon his disci- 
ples, and the old jugs were often filled with new 
wine, which he, Benedictus, never tasted, and which 
the saint rejected as poison. He was no longer 
young and strong enough to let his grief and indig- 
nation rage like a purifying thunderstorm amidst 
these abuses. 

But Heinz Schorlin ! 

If this youth of noble blood, equally gifted in 
mind and person, whom Heaven itself had sum- 
moned with lightning and thunder, devoted him- 
self from sincere conviction, with a heart full of 
youthful enthusiasm, to his sacred cause — if Heinz, 
consecrated by him, and fully aware of the real 
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purposes of the saint, who, also untaught and rich 
only in knowledge of the heart, had begun a career 
so momentous in consequences, announced himself 
as a fearless champion of St. Francis's will, then 
the St. George had been found who was summoned 
to slay the dragon, and with his blood instil new 
life at last into the monasteries of Germany, then 
perhaps the fresh prosperity which he desired for 
the order was at hand. The larger number of its 
recruits came from the lower ranks of the people. 
Sir Heinz Schorlin's example would perhaps bring 
it also, as an elevating element, the sons of his 
peers. 

So, bathed in perspiration, and often on the 
point of fainting, he followed Heinz through the 
dust of the highway. 

Often, when his strength failed, and he sat 
down by the roadside to take breath, his soul-life 
gained a loftier aspiration. 

After Heinz rode by without seeing him he 
continued his way until his feet grew so heavy that 
he was forced to sit down beside the road. Then 
he imagined that the Saviour Himself came towards 
him, gazed lovingly into his face, and turned to 
beckon some one, Benedictus did not know whom, 
heavenward. Suddenly the clouds that had cov- 
ered the sky parted, and the old man fancied he 
heard the song of the troubadour whose soul had 
been subdued by love for God, which his friend 
and master had addressed to his Redeemer. It 
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must come from the lips of his angels on high, but 
he longed to join in the strain. True, his aged 
lips, rapidly as they moved, uttered no sound, but 
he fancied he was sharing in this song of the soul, 
glowing with fervent, consuming flames of love, 
dedicated to the Saviour, the source of all love : 

*' Love's flames my kindling heart control, 
Love for my Bridegroom fair, 
When on my hand he placed the ring, 
The Lamb whose fervent love I share 
Did pierce my inmost soul," 

the fiery song began, and an absorbing yearning 
for death and the beloved Redeemer, whose form 
had vanished in the sea of flames surging before 
his dilated eyes, moved the very depths of his soul 
as he commenced the second verse : 



" My heart amidst Love's tortures broke, 
Slain by the might of Love's keen stroke, 
To earth my senseless body sank. 
Love's flames my life-blood drank." 

With flushed cheeks, utterly borne away from 
the world and everything which surrounded him, 
he raised his arms towards heaven, then they sud- 
denly fell. Starting up, he passed his hand over 
his dazzled eyes and shook his head sorrowfully. 
Instead of the angels' song, he heard the beat of 
horses' hoofs coming nearer and nearer. The open 
heavens had closed again ; he lay a poor exhausted 
mortal, with burning brow, beside the road. 
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Duchess Agnes, after visiting the new church 
at RSttenpach, rode past him on her return to Nu- 
remberg. 

Neither she nor her train heeded the old monk. 
But the Italian who, as she rode by, had been 
attracted by the noble features of the aged man, 
whose eyes still sparkled with youthful enthusiasm, 
gazed at him enquiringly. Her glance met his, 
and the Minorite's wrinkled features wore a look 
of eager enquiry. He longed to rise and ask the 
name of the black-eyed lady at the duchess's 
side. But ere he could stand erect, the party had 
passed on. 

Disturbed in mind, and scarcely able to set 
one sore foot before the other, he dragged himself 
forward. 

Before he reached Rottenpach he met one of 
the duchess's pages who had remained at the vil- 
lage forge and was now riding after his mistress. 
Father Benedictus called to him, and the boy, awed 
by the grey-haired monk, answered his questions, 
and told him that the lady on the horse with the 
white star on its face was the duchess's Italian 
singing mistress, Caterina de Celano. 

Every drop of blood receded from the Minorite's 
fever-flushed cheeks, and the page was about to 
spring from his saddle to support him, but the 
monk waved him back impatiently, and by the ex- 
ertion of all his strength of will forced himself to 
stagger on. 
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He had just felt happy in the heart of eternal 
love ; but now the expression of his countenance 
changed, and his dark, sunken eyes flashed an- 
grily. 

The faded woman beside the duchess bore the 
name of the lady whose faithlessness had first in- 
duced him to seek rest and forgetfulness in the 
peace of the cloister, and led him to despise her 
whole sex. 

The horsewoman must be a granddaughter, 
daughter, or niece of the woman who had so 
basely betrayed him. How much she resembled 
the traitress, but she did not understand how to 
hide her real nature as well ; her faded features 
wore a somewhat malicious expression. The re- 
sentment which he thought he had conquered again 
awoke. He would have liked to rush after her and 

call her to her face . Yet what would that 

avail ? How was she to blame for the treachery 
of another person, whom perhaps she did not even 
know? 

Yet he longed to follow her. 

His fevered blood urged him on, but his ex- 
hausted, aching limbs refused to serve him. One 
more violent effort, and sparks flashed before his 
eyes, his lips were wet with blood, and he sank 
gasping on the ground. 

After some time he succeeded in dragging him- 
self to the side of the road, where he lay until a 
Nuremberg carrier, passing with his team of four 
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horses, lifted him, with the help of his servant, into 
his cart and took him on. 

At Schweinau the jolting of the vehicle became 
unendurable to the sufferer, and the carrier will- 
ingly fulfilled his wish to be taken to the hospital 
where mangled criminals, tortured by the rack, were 
nursed. 

There, however, they instantly perceived that 
his place was not in this house dedicated to crimi- 
nal misfortune, and the kind Beguines of Schweinau 
took charge of him. 

On the way the old monk suffered severely in 
both soul and body. It seemed like treason, like 
a rejection of his pure and pious purposes, that 
Heaven itself barred the path along which he was 
wearily wandering to win it a soul. 
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. CHAPTER VI. 

The entombment of the magnificent coffin of 
Frau Maria Ortlieb under the pavement of the 
family chapel was over. The little group of sym- 
pathising friends had left the church. Only the 
widower and his daughters remained, and when he 
knew that he could no longer be seen by the few 
O- who still lingered in the house of God, he clasped 
^ the two girls to his heart with a suppressed sob. 

Never had he experienced such deep sorrow, 
such anguish of soul. He had not even been per- 
mitted to take leave of his beloved companion with 
unmixed grief ; fierce resentment had mingled with 
his trouble. 

To remain alone in the house with his daughters 
after the burial and answer their questions seemed 
to him impossible. 

The meeting of the Council, which would soon 
begin, served as a pretence for leaving them. Eva 
was to blame for what he had just suffered ; but he 
knew everything concerning the rumours about the 
inexperienced girl andJTaing Srlxorlin, and there- 
fore was aware thJi^^fttffirttPA^fisL^^^L To cen- 
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sure her seemed as difficult as to discuss calmly 
with her and the sensible Els what could be done 
under existing circumstances; besides, he was 
firmly convinced that Eva had nothing left except 
to take, without delay, the veil for which she had 
longed from childhood. His sister, the Abbess 
Kunigunde, was keeping the door of the convent 
open. She had promised the girl to await her at 
home. In taking leave of his daughters, he begged 
them not to wait for him, because the Council were 
to decide the fate of the Eysvogel business, and 
the session might last a long while. 

Then his Els gazed at him with a look of such 
earnest entreaty that he nodded, and in a tone of 
the warmest compassion began : '' I shall be more 
than glad to aid your Wolff, my dear girl, but he 
himself told you how the case stands. What would 
it avail if I beggared myself and you for the Eys- 
vogels and their tottering house ? I must remain 
hard now, in order later to smooth the path for 
Wolff and you. Els. If Berthold Vorchtel would 
make up his mind to join me, it might be differ- 
ent, but he summoned the Council as a complain- 
ant, and if he is the one to overthrow the reeling 
structure, who can blame him? We shall see. 
Whatever I can reasonably do for the unfortu- 
nate family shall be accomplished, my girl." 

Then he kissed his older daughter on the fore- 
head, hastily gave the younger the same caress, 
and left the chapel. But Els detained him, whisper- 
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ing: "Whatever wrong was inflicted upon us yes- 
terday, do not let it prejudice you, father. It was 
meant neither for her whose peace nothing can now 
disturb, nor for you. We alone " 

"You certainly," Herr Ernst interrupted bit- 
terly, " were made to feel how far superior in virtue 
they considered themselves to you, who are better 
and purer than all of them. But keep up Eva's 
courage. I have been talking with your Uncle 
Pfinzing and your Aunt Christine. You yourself 
took them into your confidence, and we will con- 
sult together how the serpent's head is to be 
crushed." 

He turned away as he spoke, but Els went back 
to her sister, and after a brief prayer they left the 
church with bowed heads. 

The sedan-chairs were waiting outside. Each 
was to be borne home separately, but both pre- 
ferred, spite of the bright summer weather, to 
draw the curtains, that unseen they might weep, 
and ask themselves how such wrongs could have 
been inflicted upon the dead woman and them- 
selves. 

The respect of high a-nd low for the Ort- 
lieb family had been most brilliantly displayed 
when the body of the son, slain in battle, had been 
interred in the chapel of his race. And their 
mother ? How many had held her dear ! to how 
many she had been kind, loving, and friendly ! 
How great a sympathy the whole city had shown 
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during her illness, and how many of all classes 
had attended the mass for her soul! And the 
burial which had just taken place? 

True, on her father's account all the members 
of the Council were present, but scarcely half the 
wives had appeared. Their daughters — Els had 
counted them — numbered only nine, and but three 
were included among her friends. The others had 
probably come out of curiosity. And the common 
people, the artisans, the lower classes, who in 
countless numbers had accompanied her brother's 
coffin to its resting place, and during the mass for 
the dead had crowded the spacious nave of St. 
Sebald's? There had been now only a scanty 
group. The nuns from the convent were pres- 
ent, down to the most humble lay Sister ; but 
they were under great obligations to her mother, 
and their abbess was her father's sister. There 
were few other women except the old crones from 
the hospitals and nurseries, who were never absent 
when there was an opportunity to weep or to 
backbite. In going through the nave of the 
church into the chapel the sisters had passed a 
group of younger lads and maidens, who had 
nudged one another in so disrespectful a way, 
whispering all sorts of things, that Els had tried 
to draw Eva past them as swiftly as possible. 

Her wish to keep her more sensitive sister 
from noticing the disagreeable gestures and in- 
sulting words of the cruel youths and girls was 
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gratified. True, Eva also felt with keen indigna- 
tion that far too little honour was paid to her 
beloved dead ; that the blinded people believed 
the slanderers who repeated even worse things of 
her Els than of herself, and made their poor 
mother, who had lived and suffered like a saint, 
atone for what they imagined were the sins of her 
daughters ; but the jeers and scorn which had 
obtruded themselves upon her father and sister 
from more than one quarter, in many a form, had 
entirely escaped her notice. She had accustomed 
herself from childhood to indulge in reflections 
and emotions apart from the demands of the world. 
Whatever occupied her mind or soul absorbed her 
completely ; here she had been wholly engrossed 
in this silent intercourse with the departed, and a 
single glance at the group assembled in the church 
had showed her everything which she desired to 
know of her surroundings. 

Heinz had gone to the field the day before 
yesterday. Her silent colloquy concerned him 
also. How difficult he made it for her to main- 
tain the resolution which she had formed during 
the mass for the dead, since he remained aloof, 
without giving even the slightest token of remem- 
brance. True, an inward voice constantly re- 
peated that he could not part from her any more 
easily than she from him; but her maidenly 
pride rebelled against the neglect with which he 
grieved her. The defiant desire to punish him for 
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departing without a word of farewell urged her 
back to the convent: She had spent many hours 
there daily, and in its atmosphere of peace felt 
better and happier than in her father's house or 
any other spot which she visited. The close asso- 
ciation with her aunt, the abbess, was renewed. 
True, she had not urged Eva to a definite state- 
ment by so much as a single word, yet she had 
made her feel plainly how deeply it would wound 
her if her pupil should resolve to disappoint the 
hopes which she herself had fostered. If Eva re- 
fused to take the veil, would not her kind friend 
be justified in charging her with unequalled in- 
gratitude ? and whose opinion did she value even 
half as much, if she excepted her lover's, whose 
approval was more to her than that of all the rest 
of the world ? 

He was better than she, and who could tell 
what important motive kept him away ? Count- 
less worldly wishes had blended with the devo- 
tion which she felt in the convent ; and had not the 
abbess herself taught her to obey, without regard 
to individuals or their opinion, the demands of 
her own nature, which were in harmony with the 
will of the Most High ? and how loudly every voice 
within commanded her to be loyal to her love! 
She had made her decision, but offended pride, 
the memory of the happy, peaceful hours in the 
convent and, above all, the fear of grieving the 
beloved guide of her childhood, withheld her from 
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the firm and irrevocable statement to which her 
nature, averse to hesitation and delay, impelled 
her. 

The nearer the sedan-chair came to the Ort- 
lieb mansion the faster her heart beat, for that 
very day, probably within the next few hours, the 
abbess would compel her to choose between her 
father's house and t^e convent. 

She was panting for breath and deadly pale 
when, just after Els's arrival, she stepped from the 
chair. It had become intensely hot. Within the 
vaulted corridor with its solid, impenetrable walls, 
a cooler atmosphere received her, and she hoped 
to find in her own chamber fresher, purer air, and 
— at least for the next few hours — undisturbed 
peace. 

But what was the meaning of this scene ? At 
her entrance, the conversation which Els had evi- 
dently just commenced with several other women 
at the door of the office suddenly ceased. It 
must be due to consideration for her ; for she had 
not failed to notice the significant glance with 
which her sister looked at her and then removed 
her finger from her lips. 

The abbess, who had been concealed by a 
wall of chests piled one above another, now 
came forward and laid her hand upon the 
shoulder of a little elderly woman, who must 
have been disputing vehemently with the old 
housekeeper, Martsche, for she was fiushed with 
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excitement, and the housekeeper's chin still 
quivered. 

Usually Eva paid little heed to the quarrels of 
the servants, but this one appeared to have some 
connection with herself, and the cause could be no 
trivial one, since Aunt Kunigunde took part in it. 

But she had no sooner approached the other 
women than the abbess drew her aside and asked 
her a few unimportant questions. They were 
probably intended to keep her away from the dis- 
putants. But Eva knew the little woman, and 
wished to learn what offence had been givam 
modest, humble Widow Vorkler. Her husband 
had been employed by the Ortlieb firm as a carrier, 
who had driven his team of six horses to Milan 
faithfully until killed in the Tyrol during an attack 
by robber knights in the lawless period before the 
coronation of the Emperor Rudolph. 

With the aid of Herr Ernst Ortlieb, the widow 
had then set up a little shop for the sale of wax 
candles, images of the saints, rosaries, and modest 
confirmation gifts, by which means she gained an 
honest livelihood for her seven children and her- 
self. Her oldest son, who on account of hip dis- 
ease was not fit for hard work, helped her, and the 
youngest was Ortel, who had carried Eva's basket 
on the day of her dead mother's consecration. 
Her daughter Metz was also in the Ortlieb's serv- 
ice as assistant to the chief cook. 

When Frau Vorkler had come to see her chil- 
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dren, she had scarcely been able to find words 
which sufficiently expressed her grateful appre- 
ciation, but to-day she seemed like a different per- 
son. 

The brief colloquy between the abbess and Eva 
already appeared to her • too long, and when the 
former bade her finish her business later with Els 
and old Martsche, she angrily declared that, with 
all due reverence for the Lady Abbess, she must 
inform Jungfrau Eva also what compelled her, a 
virtuous woman with a grateful heart, to take her 
children from the service of the employer for whom 
her husband had sacrificed his life. 

Els, who was eager to conceal the woman's in- 
sulting errand from Eva, tried to silence Frau 
Vorkler, but she defiantly persisted, and with re- 
doubled zeal protested that speak she must or her 
heart would break. Then she declared that she 
had been proud to place her children in so godly a 
household, but now everything was changed, and 
though it grieved her to the soul, she must insist 
upon taking Metz and Ortel from its service. She 
lived by the piety of people who bought candles for 
the dear saints and rosaries for praying ; but even 
the most devout had eyes everywhere, and if it were 
known that her young children were serving in a 
house where such things happened, as alas! were 
reported through the whole city concerning the 
daughters of this family 

Here old Martsche with honest indignation 
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interrupted the excited woman ; but Frau Vorkler 
would not be silenced, and asked what a poor girl 
like her Metz possessed except her good name. 
How quickly suspicion would rest on a lass whose 
respectability was questioned ! People had begun 
to do so ever since the Ortlieb sisters were called 
the " beautiful " instead of the pious and virtuous 
£s. This showed how such notice of the face and 
figure benefited Christian maidens. Yesterday and 
to-day she had given a three-farthing candle to 
her saint as a thank offering that this horror had 
not reached their mother's ears. The dead woman 
had been a truly devout and noble lady, and her 
soul would be grateful to her for impressing upon 
the minds of her motherless daughters that the 
path which they had recklessly entered 

This was too much for Ortel, who, concealed 
behind a heap of sacks, had listened to the dis- 
cussion, and clasping his hands beseechingly, he 
now went up to his mother and entreated her to 
beware of repeating the slanders of evil-minded 
people who had dared to cast stones at the gracious 
maidens, who were as pure and innocent as their 
saint herself. 

Poor Ortel! His kind young eyes streaming 
with tears might have softened a rock ; but the en- 
raged candle-dealer misinterpreted his honest emo- 
tion, and he certainly would not have been allowed 
to go on so far had not rage and amazement kept 
her silent. But Frau Vorkler never lost the use of 
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her tongue long, and what a flood of abuse of the 
degenerate children of the time, who forgot the 
respect and gratitude due to their own mother, she 
began to pour forth ! But when faithful Endres, 
who had grown g^ey in the Ortlieb service, and 
under whose orders Ortel was placed to help in 
unpacking, commanded her to be silent or leave 
the house, and told her son, instead of follow- 
ing her, to stay with his old employer, Frau 
Vorkler proceeded to lament over the corrup- 
tion of the whole world, and did not fail to 
deal a few side-thrusts at the two daughters of 
the house. 

But here also she made little progress, for the 
abbess led Eva up the stairs, and the two old fam- 
ily servants, Martsche representing the guiding 
mind and Endres the rude strength, made common 
cause. The latter upheld Ortel in his refusal to 
leave the house, and the former declared that Metz 
must remain the usual time after giving notice. 
She would not help Frau Vorkler to force the 
poor child into an unequal, miserable marriage 
with the old miser to whom she wanted to give 
her. 

This remark was aimed at the master-tailor 
Seubolt, the guardian of the Vorkler children, 
who, though forty years her senior, wanted to 
make pretty Metz his wife, and who had also 
promised the widow to obtain for his future 
brother-in-law Ortel an excellent place in the 
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Stables of the German order of military monks. 
Not outraged morality, but the guardian and suitor 
in one person, had induced the candle-dealer to 
take her children from their good places in the 
Ortlieb household. The widow's fear of having 
her real motive detected spared the necessity of 
using force. But whilst slowly retiring backwards, 
crab fashion, she shrieked at her antagonists the 
threat that her children's guardian, no less a per- 
sonage than master-tailor Nickel Seubolt, was a 
man who would help her gain her just rights and 
snatch the endangered souls of Ortel and her poor 
young Metz from temporal and eternal destruction 
in this Sodom and Gomorrah 

The rest of the burden which oppressed her soul 
she was forced to confide to the street. Endres 
closed the heavy door of the house behind her 
with a strength and celerity marvellous in a man 
of his years. 

Ortel was terribly agitated. Soon after his 
mother's departure he went with his sister to the 
woodhouse, where both wept bitterly; for Metz 
had given her heart to a young carrier who was 
expected to return from a trip to Frankfort the 
first of July, and would rather have thrown her- 
self into the Pegnitz than married the rich old 
tailor to whom she knew her mother had 
promised her pretty daughter ; whilst her broth- 
er, like many youths of his station, thought 
that the place of driver of a six-horse wain 
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was the most delightful calling in the world, 
and both were warmly attached to their em- 
ployer and the family whom they served. And 
yet both felt that it was a heavy sin to refuse to 
obey their mother. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Eva was spared witnessing the close of this 
unpleasant incident. The abbess had led her up 
the stairs into the sitting-room. St. Clare herself, 
she thought, had sent Frau Vorkler to render the 
choice she intended to place before her niece that 
very day easier for Eva. 

Even whilst ascending the broad steps she put 
her arm around her, but in the apartment, whence 
the noonday sun had been shut out and they were 
greeted with a cool atmosphere perfumed with the 
fragrance of the bouquets of roses and mignonette 
which Eva and the gardener had set in jars on the 
mantelpiece early in the morning, the abbess drew 
her darling closer to her side, saying, " The world 
is again showing you its most disagreeable face, my 
poor child, ere you bid it farewell." 

She kissed her brow and eyes tenderly as she 
spoke, expecting Eva, as she had often done when 
anything troubled her young soul, to return the 
caress impulsively, and accept with grateful impet- 
uosity the invitation to the shelter which she of- 
fered ; but the vile assault of the coarse woman 

no 
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who brought to her knowledge what people were 
thinking and saying about her produced upon the 
strange child, who had already given her many a 
surprise, an effect precisely opposite to her expec- 
tations. No, Eva had by no means forgotten the 
pain inflicted by Frau Vorkler's base accusations ; 
but if whilst in the sedan-chair she had feared that 
she should lack courage to inflict upon her beloved 
aunt and friend so great a disappointment, she 
now felt that this dread had been needless, and 
that her offended maidenly pride absolved her 
from consideration for any person. 

With cautious tenderness she released herself 
from the arms of the abbess, gazed sorrowfully at 
her with her large eyes as if beseeching forgive- 
ness then, as she saw her aunt look at her with 
pained surprise, again threw herself on her 
breast. 

Instead of being protectingly embraced by the 
elder woman, the young girl clasped her closely to 
her heart, kissed and patted her with caressing 
love, and with the winning charm peculiar to her 
besought her forgiveness if she denied herself and 
her that which she had long desired as the fairest 
and noblest goal. 

When the abbess interrupted her to represent 
what awaited her in the world and in the convent, 
Eva listened, nestling closely to her side until she 
had finished, then sighing as deeply as if her own 
resolve caused her the keenest suffering, threw her 
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head back, exclaiming, ** Yet, in spite of everything, 
I cannot, must not enter the convent now." 

Clasping the abbess's hand, she explained what 
prevented her from fulfilling the wish of her child- 
hood's guide, which had so long been her own, ex- 
tolling with warm, sincere gratitude the quiet hap- 
piness and sweet anticipations enjoyed with her 
beloved nuns ere love had conquered her. 

During the recent days of sorrow she had again 
sought the path to her saints and found the great- 
est solace in prayer; but whenever she uplifted 
her heart to the Saviour, whose bride she had once 
so fervently vowed to become, the Redeemer had 
indeed appeared as usual before the eyes of her 
soul, but he resembled in form and features Sir 
Heinz Schorlin, and, instead of turning her away 
from the world to divine love, she had surrendered 
herself completely to earthly affection. Prayer had 
become sin. The saint's song — 

" O Love, Love's reign announcing, 
"Why dost thou wound me so ? 
Into thy fiercest flames I fling 
My heart, my life below." 

no longer invited her to give herself up to be fused 
into divine love, but merely rendered the need of 
her own soul clearer, and expressed in words the 
yearning of her heart for her lover. 

Here her aunt interrupted her with the assur- 
ance that all this — she had had the same experience 
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when, renouncing the love of the noblest and best 
of men, she took the veil — would be different, 
wholly different, when with St. Clare's aid she had 
again found the path on which she had already 
once so nearly reached heaven. Even now she be- 
held in imagination the day when Eva would look 
back upon the world she had left as if it were a 
mere formless mass of clouds. These were no idle 
words. The promise was something derived from 
her own experience. 

On her pilgrimage to Rome she had gazed 
from an Alpine peak and beheld at her feet noth- 
ing save low hills, forests, valleys, and flashing 
streams, with here and there a village; but she 
could distinguish neither human beings nor ani- 
mals ; a light mist had veiled everything, convert- 
ing it into one monotonous surface. But above 
her head the sky, like a giant dome free from 
cloud and mist, arched in a beautiful vault, blue as 
turquoise and sapphire. It seemed so close that 
the eagle soaring near her might reach it with a 
few strokes of his pinions. She was steeped in 
radiance, and the sun shone down upon her 
with overpowering brilliancy like the eye of 
God. 

Close at her side a gay butterfly hovered about 
the solitary little white flower which grew from a 
bare rock on the topmost summit. In the brilliant 
light and amidst the solemn silence that butterfly 
seemed like a transfigured soul, and aroused the 
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question, Who that was permitted to live on this 
glowing height, so near the Most High, could de- 
sire to return to the grey mist below ? 

So the human soul which soared to the shining 
height where it was so near heaven, would bliss- 
fully enjoy the purity of the air and the un- 
shadowed light which bathed it, and all that was 
passing in the world below would blend into a 
single vanquished whole, whose details could no 
longer be distinguished. Thus Heinz Schorlin's 
image would also mingle with the remainder of the 
world, lying far below her, to which he belonged. 
It should merely incite her to rise nearer and 
nearer to heaven, to the radiant light above, to 
which her soul would mount as easily as the eagle 
that before the pilgrim's eyes had vanished in the 
divine blue and the golden sunshine. 

" So come and dare the flight ! " she concluded 
with warm enthusiasm. "The wings you need 
have grown from your soul, you chosen bride of 
Heaven. Use them. That which now most repels 
you from the goal will fall away as the snake sheds 
its skin. Like the phoenix rising from its ashes, 
the destruction of the little earthly love which even 
now causes you more pain than pleasure, will per- 
mit the ascent of the great love for Him Who is 
Love incarnate, the love which encompasses the 
lonely butterfly on the white blossom in the silent, 
deserted mountain solitude, which lacks no feather 
on its wings, no tiniest hair on its feelers, as warmly 
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and carefully as the vast, unlimited universe whose 
duration ends only with eternity." 

Eva, with labouring breath, had fairly hung 
upon the lips of the revered woman, who at last 
gazed upwards with dilated eyes like a prophetess. 

When she paused the young girl nodded assent. 
Her teacher and friend seemed to have crushed 
her resistance. 

Like the eagle which had disappeared before 
the pilgrim's eyes in the azure vault of heaven, the 
radiant light on the pure summit summoned her 
pure soul to dare the flight. 

The abbess watched with delight the influence 
of her words upon the soul of her darling, who, 
gazing thoughtfully at the floor, now seemed to be 
pondering over what she had urged. 

But suddenly Eva raised her bowed head, and 
her eyes, sparkling with a brighter light, sought 
those of the abbess. 

Her quick intellect had attentively considered 
what she had heard, and her vivid power of imagi- 
nation had enabled her to transfer to reality the 
picture which had already half won her over to her 
friend's wishes. 

" No, Aunt Kunigunde, no ! " she began, raising 
her hands as if in repulse. " Your radiant height 
strongly allures me also, yet, gladly as I believe 
that for many the world would be easily forgotten 
above, where no sound from it reaches us and the 
mist conceals individual figures from our eyes, for 
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me, now that love has filled my heart, it would be 
impossible to ascend the peak alone and without 
him. 

" Hear me, aunt ! 

** What was it that attracted me so powerfully 
from the beginning ? At first, as you know, the 
hope of making him a combatant for the posses- 
sions which I have learned through you to regard 
as the highest and most sacred. Then, when love 
came, when a new power, heretofore unknown, 
awoke within me and — everything must be told — I 
longed for his wooing and his embrace, I also felt 
that our union could take root and put forth blos- 
soms only in the full harmony of our mutual love 
for God and the Saviour. And though since the 
mass for the dead was celebrated for my mother — 
it wounded me, and defiance and the wish to pun- 
ish him urged me to put the convent walls between 
us — no further token of his love has come, though 
I know as well as you that he desired to quit the 
world, this by no means impairs — nay, it only 
strengthens — the confidence I feel that our souls 
belong to one another as inseparably as though 
the sacrament had hallowed our union. 

" Therefore I should never succeed in coming 
so near heaven as you, the lonely, devout pilgrim, 
attained on the summit of your mountain peak, 
unless he accompanied me in spirit, unless his soul 
joined mine in the ascent or the flight. It rests in 
mine as mine rests in his, and were they separated 
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both would bleed as if from severed veins. For this 
reason, aunt, he can never blend into a uniform mass 
with the rest of the world below me; for if I gained 
the radiant height, he would remain at my side and 
gaze with me at the mist-veiled world beneath. He 
can never vanish from the eyes of my soul, and 
so, dear aunt, because I owe it to him to avoid 
even the semblance " 

Here she hesitated ; for from the adjoining room 
they heard a man's deep voice telling Els some- 
thing in loud, excited tones. 

This interruption was welcome to the abbess ; 
she had as yet found no answer to her niece's 
startling objection. 

Eva answered her questioning glance with the 
exclamation, " Uncle Pfinzing ! " 

"He?" replied the abbess dejectedly. "His 
opinion has some weight with you, and this very 
day, during the burial, he told me how glad he 
should be to see you sheltered in the convent 
from the hateful calumnies caused by your im- 
prudence ! " 

"Yet — you will see it directly," the girl de- 
clared, "he will surely understand me when I 
explain that I would rather endure the worst 
than appear to seek refuge from evil tongues in 
flight. Whoever has expected Eva Ortlieb to 
shelter herself from malice behind strong walls 
will be mistaken. Heinz is certainly aware of 
the shameful injustice which has pursued us, and 
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if he returns he must find me where he left me. 
I am now encountering what my dead mother 
called the forge fire of life, and I will not shun 
it like a coward. Heinz, I know, will overthrow 
the man who unchained this generation of vipers 
against us ; but if he does not return, or can bring 
himself to cast the love that unites us behind him 
with the world from which he would fain turn, 
then, aunt " — and Eva's eyes flashed brightly with 
passionate fire, and her clear voice expressed the 
firm decision of a vigorous will — " then I will 
commit our cause to One who will not suffer 
falsehood to conquer truth or wrong to triumph 
over right. Then, though it should be necessary 
to walk over red-hot ploughshares, let the ordeal 
bear witness for us." 

The abbess, startled, yet rejoicing at the ful- 
ness of faith flaming in her darling's passionate 
speech, approached Eva to soothe her ; but scarce- 
ly had she begun to speak when the door opened 
and Berthold Pfinzing entered with his older 
niece. 

He was holding Els by the hand, and it was 
evident that some sorrowful thought occupied the 
minds of both. 

" Has any new horror happened ? " fell in tones 
of anxious enquiry from Eva's lips before she even 
greeted her dearest relative. 

" Think of something very bad," was her sis- 
ter's reply, in a tone so dejected and mournful. 
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that Eva, with a low cry — " My father ! " — pressed 
her hand upon her heart. 

"Not dead, darling," said the magistrate, 
stroking her head soothingly with his short, broad 
hand, " by all the saints, not even wounded or ill. 
Yet the daughter has guessed aright, and I have 
kept the ' Honourabies ' waiting, that I might tell 
you the news myself ; for what may not such tid- 
ings become whilst passing from lip to lip ! It is a 
toad, a very ugly toad, and I would not permit a 
dragon to be brought into the house to you poor 
things in its place." 

He poured all this forth very rapidly, for, 
notwithstanding the intense heat, and the burden 
of business at the Town Hall, he had left it, 
though only to do his dear £s a kindness. He 
and his worthy wife Christine, the sister of Herr 
Ernst Ortlieb and of the abbess, had long been 
familiar with all the tales which slander had called 
to life, and had striven zealously enough to refute 
them. What he had now to relate filled him with 
honest indignation against the evil tongues, and 
he knew how deeply it would excite and grieve 
Eva, his godchild, who stood especially near his 
heart. He would gladly have said a few kind 
words to her before beginning his story, but he 
was obliged to return to the Town Hall immedi- 
ately to open the important conference concerning 
the fate of the Eysvogel business. 

His appearance showed how rapidly he had 
29 
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hurried to the house through the burning sunshine, 
for drops of perspiration were trickling down his 
broad, low forehead over his plump, smooth- 
shaven cheeks and thick red neck, in which his small 
chin vanished as if it were a cushion. Besides, he 
constantly raised a large linen handkerchief to 
his face, and his huge chest laboured for breath 
as he hastily repeated to Eva and the abbess what 
he had just announced to Els in a few rapid words. 

Herr Ernst Ortlieb had gone to the Town 
Hall, where he attended an examination in his 
character as magistrate, and had entered the court- 
yard to enjoy the cool air for a short time with a 
few other " Honourables," in the shady walk near 
the main gate. 

Just then master-tailor Seubolt, the guardian 
of Ortel and his sister, who were in service at the 
Ortlieb mansion, approached the Town Hall. No 
one could have supposed that the tall, grey-headed 
man with the bowed back, who was evidently 
nearing sixty, really meant to make a young girl 
like Metz Vorkler his wife. Besides, he assumed 
a very humble, modest demeanour when, passing 
through the vaulted entrance of the Town Hall, 
which stood open to every citizen, he approached 
Herr Ernst to ask, with many bows and humble 
^phrases, for the permission, which he had been re- 
fused at the Ortlieb house, to remove his wards 
from a place which their mother, as well as he 
himself, felt sure — he had supposed that the " Hon- 
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ourable " would have no objection — would be 
harmful to them in both body and soul. 

Surprised and indignant, but perfectly calm, 
Herr Ernst had requested him to tell him what- 
ever he had to say at a more convenient time. 
But as the tailor insisted that the matter would 
permit no delay, he invited him to step aside with 
him, in order not to make the councillors who 
were with him witnesses of the unpleasant discus- 
sion. 

Seubolt, however, seemed to have no greater 
desire than to be heard by as many people as 
possible. Raising his voice to a very loud tone, 
though he still maintained an extremely humble 
manner, he began to give the reasons which in- 
duced him, spite of his deep regret, to remove his 
wards from the Ortlieb house. And now, shelter- 
ing himself behind frequent repetitions of "As 
people say " and " Heaven forbid that I should 
believe such things," he began to relate what 
the most venomous slander had dared to assert 
concerning the beautiful £s. 

For a time Herr Ernst had forced himself to 
listen quietly to this malicious abuse of those 
whom he held dearest, but at last it became too 
much for the quick-tempered man. The tailor had 
ventured to allude to Jungfrau Els " who certainly 
had scarcely given full cause for such evil slander *' 
in words which caused even the councillors stand- 
ing near to contradict him loudly, and induced 
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Herr Pfinzing, who had jast come up, to beckon 
to the city soldiers. At that instant the blood 
mounted to the insulted father's brain, and the 
misfortune happened; for as the tailor, with an 
unexpected gesture of the arm he was flourishing, 
brushed Herr Ernst's cap, the latter, fairly insane 
with rage, snatched the pike from one of the men 
who, obeying Herr Pfinzing's signal, were just 
approaching the tailor, and with a wild cry struck 
down the base traducer. 

Herr Pfinzing, with the presence of mind char- 
acteristic of him, instantly ordered the beadles to 
carry the wounded man into the Town Hall, and 
thus prevented the luckless deed of violence from 
creating any excitement. 

The few persons in the courtyard had been de- 
tained, and perhaps everything might yet be well. 
Herr Ernst had instantly delivered himself up to 
justice, and instead of being taken to prison like a 
common criminal, had been conveyed in a closed 
sedan-chair to the watch-tower. 

The pike had pierced the tailor's shoulder, but 
the wound did not seem to be mortal, and Herr 
Ernst's rash deed might be made good by the pay- 
ment of blood-money, though, it is true, on ac- 
count of the tailor's position and means, this might 
be a large sum. 

" My horse," said Herr Berthold in conclusion, 
" was waiting for me, and brought me here as swift- 
ly as he must carry me back again. But, you poor 
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things! as for you, my Els, you have a firm 
nature, and if you insist upon refusing the in- 
vitation to our house, why, wait here to learn 
whether your father needs you. You, my lit- 
tle goddaughter Eva, are provided for. This 
sorrow, of course, will throw the veil over your 
fair head." 

The worthy man, as he spoke, laid his hand on 
her shoulder and looked at her with a glance 
which seemed to rely on her assent, but she 
interrupted him with the exclamation, " No, uncle ! 
Until you have convinced yourself that no one 
will dare assail Eva Ortlieb's honour, do not 
ask her again if she desires the protection of 
the convent." 

The magistrate hurriedly passed his huge hand- 
kerchief over his face; then taking Eva's head 
between his hands, kissed her brow, and turning 
the shrewd, twinkling eyes, which were as round 
as everything else about his person, towards the 
others, said : " Did any one suggest this, or did 
the Mittle saint' have the sensible idea her- 
self ? " 

When Eva, smiling, pointed to her own fore- 
head, he exclaimed : " My respects, child. They 
say that what stirs up there descends from god- 
father to godchild, and 1*11 never put goblet to 
my lips again if I " 

Here he stopped, and called after Els that he 
had not meant to hint, fpr she was hurrying out id 
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get her uncle something to drink. But ere the 
door closed behind her he went on eagerly : 

" But to you, my saintly child, I will say : your 
piety soars far too high for me to follow with 
my heavy body ; yet on the ride here I, old sinner 
that I am, longed — no offence, sister-in-law ab- 
bess ! — ^to warn you against the convent, for the 
very reason which keeps you away from your 
sdnt. We'll find the gag to stop the mouths of 
these accursed slanderers forever, and then, if you 
want to enter the convent, they shall not say, when 
you take the veil, * Eva Ortlieb is hiding from her 
own shame and the tricks with which we frightened 
her out of the world.' No ! All Nuremberg shall 
join in the hosanna ! " 

Then taking the goblet which Els had just 
filled, he drained it with great satisfaction, and 
rushing off, called back to the sisters: "I'll soon 
see you again, you brave little Es. My wife is 
coming to talk over the matter with you. Don't 
let that worthless candle-dealer's children leave 
the house till their time is up. If you wish to visit 
your father in the watch-tower there will be no 
difficulty. I'll tell the warder. Only the draw- 
bridge will be raised after sunset. You can pro- 
vide for his bodily needs, too. Els. We cannot 
release him yet ; the law must take its course." 

At the door he stopped again and called 
back into the room: "We can't be sure. If Frau 
•Vorkler and the tailor's friends make an outcry 
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and molest you, send at once to the Town Hall. 
I'll keep my eyes open and give the necessary 
orders." 

A few minutes after he trotted through the 
Frauenthor on his clumsy stallion. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The watch-tower was in the northern part of 
the city, in the corn magazine of the fortress, and 
the whole width of Nuremberg must be traversed 
to reach it. Even before Herr Pfinzing had left the 
house the sisters determined to go to their father, 
and the abbess approved the plan. She invited 
the girls to spend the night at the convent, if they 
found the deserted house too lonely, but they did 
not promise to do so. 

Countess Cordula, who was on friendly terms 
with Eva, also emptied the vials of her wrath with 
all the impetuosity of her nature upon Sir Seitz 
Siebenburg and the credulity and malice of the 
people. From the beginning she had been firmly 
convinced that the " Mustache," as she now called 
the knight in a tone of the most intense aversion, 
had contrived this base conspiracy, and her opin- 
ion was strengthened by Biberli. Now she would 
gladly have torn herself into pieces to mitigate the 
sisters' hard lot. She wanted to accompany them 
to the watch-tower, to have them taken there in 
her sedan-chair carried by horses, which had room 
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for several persons, and at last begged for the 
favour of being allowed to spend the night in the 
room adjoining theirs. If the girls, amidst all these 
base suspicions, should find Nuremberg unendur- 
able, she would leave the scene of the Reichstag 
with them to-morrow, if necessary, and take them 
to her castle in the Vorarlberg. She had other 
plans for them, too, in her mind, but lacked time 
now to explain them to the sisters ; they could not 
obtain admittance to their father's prison after 
sundown, and in a few hours the long summer day 
would be over. 

It was not advisable to use their sedan-chairs 
adorned with the Ortlieb coat of arms, which every 
one knew, so they went on foot with their faces 
shrouded by the * Reise ' which was part of their 
mourning dress ; and, in order not to violate usage, 
were accompanied by two servants, old Martsche 
and Katterle. 

From the FleischbrUcke they might have 
avoided the market-place, but Els wanted to en- 
quire whether the Eysvogel matter was being dis- 
cussed. One of the " Honourables " — all of whom 
she knew — was always to be found near the Town 
Hall, and Eva understood her sister's anxiety and 
went with her willingly. 

But when they were passing the prison she be- 
came frightened. 

Through the squares formed by the iron grat- 
ing in front of the broad window of the largest 
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one, head after head, hand after hand, was thrust 
into the street. The closely cropped heads of the 
prisoners, many of which showed mutilations by 
the hand of the executioner, which had barely 
healed, formed, as separated only by the iron 
bars, they protruded above, below, and beside one 
another into the open air, a mosaic picture, star- 
tlingly repulsive in appearance ; for savage greed 
glittered in the eyes of most, and showed itself in 
the movements of the long, thin hands extended 
for gifts. Bitter need and passionate longing 
gazed defiantly, beseechingly, and threateningly 
at the people who crowded round the window. 
Few were silent; they implored the curious and 
pitying men, women, and children, who in the 
presence of their misery rejoiced in their more 
favoured lot, for aid in their distress, and rarely in 
vain ; for many a mother gave her children a loaf to 
hand to the unfortunates, and meanwhile impressed 
on their minds the lesson that they would fare as 
badly as the most horrible of the mutilated pris- 
oners unless they were good and obedient to their 
parents and teachers. 

Street boys held out an apple or a bit of bread, 
to snatch it away just as they touched it with their, 
finger-tips, thus playing with them for their owq i 
amusement, but the tribulation of the wretcheid 
captives. Then some man who had seen bettc^^r 
days, or a criminal whom sudden passion had madv e 
a murderer, would burst into a rage and, seizinj 
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the iron bars, shake them savagely, whilst the 
others, shrieking, drew in their heads. Then fierce 
curses, threats, and invectives echoed over the 
market-place and, screaming aloud, the boys ran 
back ; but they soon resumed their malicious sport. 

Often, it is true, a mother came who placed her 
gift in the hands of her child, or a modest old 
woman, tradesman, or soldier, from motives of 
genuine compassion, offered the prisoners a jug of 
new milk or strengthening wine. Nor was there 
any lack of priests or monks who desired to give 
the consolations of religion to the pitiable men be- 
hind the bars, but most of them reaped little grati- 
tude ; only a few listened to their exhortations with 
open hearts, and but too frequently they were 
silenced by insults and rude outcries. 

Whilst the sisters, attended by their maid-serv- 
ants, were passing these pitiable people, Frau, 
Tuchcr, whose daughter had been very ill, sent, 
for the love of God, a large basket of freshly baked 
bread to the prisoners. One of her servants was 
distributing it, and they greedily snatched the wel- 
come gift from his hand. A woman, who was 
about to give one of the rolls to the hollow-eyed 
child in her arms just as a rude fellow who had 
lost his ears snatched it, scratched his dirty, 
freckled face with her sharp nails, and the sight of 
the blood which dripped from his lip over his chin 
upon the roll was so hideous a spectacle that Eva 
clung closer to her sister, who had just put her 
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hand into the pocket hanging from her belt to give 
the unfortunates a few shillings, and drew her away 
with her. 

Bothy followed by the two maids, made their 
way as fast as possible through the people who 
had flocked hither in great numbers for a purpose 
which the sisters were to learn only too soon. 

It was a long time since they had been here, 
and a few weeks previously the " Honourables " 
had had the pillory moved from the other side of 
the Town Hall to this spot. Katterle's warning 
was not heard in the din around them. 

The crowd grew denser every moment, and 
Eva had already asked her sister to turn back, 
when Els saw the man who brought to her father 
the summons to the meetings of the Council, and 
requested him to accompany them through the 
^throng to the courtyard ; but amidst the uproar of 
shouts and cries he misunderstood her, and supr 
posing that she wished to witness the spectacle 
which had attracted so many, forced a way for the 
sisters into the very front rank. 

The person who had just been bound in this 
place of shame was the barber's widow from the 
Kotgasse, who had already been here once for giv- 
ing lovers an opportunity for secret meetings, and 
to whom Katterle had fled for shelter. Bowed 
by the weight of the stone which had been hung 
around her neck, the woman, with outstretched 
head, (ooked furiously around the circle of her 
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tormentors like a wild beast crouched to spring, 
and scarcely had the messenger brought the sisters 
and their servants to a place near her when, recog- 
nising Katterle, she shrieked shrilly to the crowd 
that there were the right ones, the dainty folk who, 
if they did not belong to a rich family, would be 
put in the place where, in spite of the Riese over 
their faces, with which they mourned for their lost 
good name, they had more reason to be than she, 
who was only the lowly widow of a barber. 

Overwhelmed with horror the girls pressed on, 
and at Eva's terrified exclamation, "Let us, O 
let us go ! " the man did his best. But they made 
slow progress through the crowd, whose yells, 
hisses, and catcalls pursued them to the entrance 
of the neighbouring Town Hall. 

Here the guard, with crossed halberds, kept 
back the people who were crowding after the in- 
sulted girls, and it was fortunate, for Eva's feet 
refused to carry her farther, and her older sister's 
strength to support her failed. 

Sighing deeply. Els led her to a bench which 
stood between two pillars, and then ordered old 
Martsche, and Katterle, who was trembling in every 
limb, to watch Eva till her return. 

Before they went on, her sister must have some 
rest, and Martin Schedel, the old Clerk of the 
Council, was the man with whom to obtain it. 

She went in search of him as fast as her feet 
would bear her, and by a lucky accident met the 
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kind old man, whom she had known from child* 
hood, on the stairs leading to the Council cham- 
ber and the upper offices. 

Ernst Ortlieb's unhappy deed, and the story 
of the base calumnies in circulation about the un- 
fortunate man's daughters, which he had just 
heard from Herr Pfinzing, had filled the worthy 
old clerk's heart with pity and indignation ; so he 
eagerly embraced the opportunity afforded to atone 
to the young girls for the wrongs committed 
against them by their fellow-citizens. Telling the 
maidservants to wait in the antechamber of the 
orphan's court-room, he led the sisters to his own 
office, helping Eva up the long flight of stairs with 
an arm which, though aged, was still vigorous. 
After insisting that she should sit in the armchair 
before the big desk, and placing wine and water 
before her, he begged the young girls to wait un- 
til his return. He was obliged to be present at 
the meeting, which had probably already begun. 
The matter in question was the Eysvogel business, 
and if Els would remain he could tell her the re- 
sult. Then he left them. 

Eva, deadly pale, leaned back with closed eyes 
in the clerk's high chair. Els bathed her brow with 
a wet handkerchief, consoling her by representing 
how foolish it would be to suffer the lowest of the 
populace to destroy her happiness. 

Her sister nodded assent, saying : " Did you 
notice the faces of those people behind the bars ? 
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Most of them, I thought, looked stupid rather 
than evil." Here she hesitated, and then added 
thoughtfully : " Yet they cannot be wise. These 
poor creatures seldom obtain any great sum by 
thieving and cheating. To what terrible punish- 
ments they expose themselves both in this world 
and the next ! And conscience ! " 

" Yes, conscience ! " Els eagerly repeated. " So 
long as we can say that we have done nothing 
wrong, we can suffer even the worst to be said of 
us without grieving." 

" Still," sighed Eva, " I feel as if that horrible 
woman's insults had sullied me with a stain no 
water can wash away. What sorrows have come 
upon us since our mother died. Els ! " 

Her sister nodded, and added mournfully : " Our 
father, my Wolff, your poor, stricken heart, and be- 
low in the Council chamber, Eva, perhaps whilst we 
are talking, those who are soon to be my kindred 
are being doomed. That is harder to bear, child, 
than the invectives with which a wicked woman 
slanders us. Often I do not know myself where I 
get the strength to keep up my courage." 

She turned away as she spoke to wipe the tears 
from her eyes without being seen ; but Eva per- 
ceived it, and rose to clasp her in her arms and 
whisper words of cheer. Ere she had taken the 
first step, however, she started ; in rising she had 
upset the clerk's tin water-pail, which fell rattling 
on the floor. 
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" The water ! " she exclaimed sadly, " and my 
tongue is parched." 

" 1*11 fetch more," said Els consolingly ; " Herr 
Martin brought it from over yonder." 

Opening the door to which she had pointed, she 
entered a low, spacious anteroom, in which was a 
brass fire engine, ladders, pails, and various other 
utensils for extinguishing a fire in the building, 
hung on the rough plastered wall which separated 
this room from the office of the city clerk. The 
centre of the opposite wall was occupied by two 
small windows surmounted by a broad, semicircu- 
lar arch, and separated by a short Roman pillar. 
The sashes of both, whose leaden casings were 
filled with little round horn panes, stood wide open. 
This double window was in the upper part of the 
Council chamber, which occupied two stories. To 
create a draught this hot day it had been flung 
wide open, and Els could distinguish plainly the 
words uttered below. The first that reached her 
was the name " Wolff Eysvogel." 

A burning sensation thrilled her. If she went 
nearer to the window she could hear what the 
Honourables decided concerning the Eysvogel 
house ; and, overpowered by her ardent desire not 
to lose a single word of the discussion which was 
to determine the happiness of Wolff's life, and 
therefore hers, she instantly silenced the voice 
which admonished her that listening was wrong. 
Yet the habit of caring for Eva was so dear to her, 
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and ruled her with such power, that before listening 
to what was passing in the Council chamber below 
she looked for the water, which she speedily found, 
took it to the thirsty girl, and hurriedly told her 
what she had discovered in the next room and how 
she intended to profit by it. 

In spite of Eva's entreaty not to do it, she 
hastened back to the open window. 

The younger sister, though she shook her head, 
gazed after her with a significant smile. 

To Eva this was no accident. 

Perhaps it was her saint herself who, when her 
sister went to seek refreshment for her, had guided 
her to the window. Eva deemed it a boon to be 
permitted to find here in solitude the rest needful 
for her body which, though usually so strong, had 
been shaken by horror, and to struggle and pray 
for a clear understanding of the many things 
which troubled her ; for to her prayer was far more 
than the petition for a spiritual or earthly bless- 
ing ; nay, she prayed far less frequently to im- 
plore anything than from yearning for the Most 
High to whose presence the wings of prayer raised 
her. So long as she was absorbed in it, she felt 
removed from the world and borne into the abode 
of God. 

Now also, whilst Els was listening, she brought 

no earthly matter to the Power who guided the 

universe as well as her own little individual life, 

but merely lost herself in supplication and in her 
30 
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intercourse with the Omnipotent One, who seemed 
to her a familiar friend; she forgot what grieved 
and troubled her and how she had been pained. 
But meanwhile the prediction she had made to the 
abbess was verified ; she felt as if her lover's soul 
rose with hers to the pure height where she dwelt, 
and that the earthly love which filled her heart and 
his was but an efiluencc of the Eternal Love, whose 
embodiment to her was God and the Saviour. 

The union of herself and Heinz seemed imaged 
by two streams flowing from the same great in- 
exhaustible, pure, and beneficent fountain, which, 
after having run through separate channels, meet 
to traverse as a single river the blooming meadows 
and keep them fresh and green. God's love, her 
own, and his were each separate and yet the same, 
portions of the great fount which animated, saved, 
and blessed her, him, and the whole vast universe. 
The spring gushing from her love and his was 
eternal, and therefore neither could be exhausted, 
no matter how much it gave. 

But both were still in the world. As he would 
certainly put forth all his might to show himself 
worthy of the confidence placed in him by his 
Emperor and master, she too must test her 
youthful strength in the arduous conflict which 
she had begun. Her recent experiences were the 
flames of the forge fire of life of which her mother 
had spoken — and how pitifully she had endured 
their glow ! This must be changed. She had 
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often proved that when the body is wearied the 
soul gains greater power to soar. Should she 
not begin to avail herself of this to make her 
feeble body obey her will ? With compressed lips 
and clenched hand she resolved to try. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Whilst Eva, completely absorbed in herself, 
was forming this resolution, Els, panting for 
breath, stood at the open window under the ceil- 
ing of the Council chamber, gazing down and 
listening to the sounds from beneath. 

Directly opposite to her was the inscription: 

'* Feldt Urtd auf erden, als ir dort woldt geurtheilt werden/' * 

in the German and Latin languages, and below this 
motto, urging the magistrates to justice, was a large 
fresco representing the unjust judge Sisamnes be- 
ing flayed by an executioner in the costume of the 
Nuremberg Leben,f before the eyes of King Cam- 
by ses, in order to cover the judgment seat with 
his skin. Another picture represented this lofty 
throne, on which sat the ruler of Persia dispensing 
justice. The subject of a third was the Roman 
army interrupted in its march by the order of the 
Emperor Trajan, that he might have time to hear 

* Judicium quale facis, taliter judicaberis. 
f Executioner's assistant. Really " Ldwen." 
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a widow's accusation of the murderer of her son 
and to punish the criminal. 

Els did not bestow a single glance upon these 
familiar pictures, but gazed down at the thirteen 
elderly and the same number of much younger 
men, who in their high-backed chairs were hold- 
ing council together at her left hand far below 
her. These were the burgomasters of the city, of 
whom an elder and a younger one directed for the 
space of a month, as " Questioner," the govern- 
ment of the public affairs of the city and the busi- 
ness of the " Honourable Council." 

At this time the office was filled by Albert 
Ebner and Jorg Stromer, whilst in the secret coun- 
cil formed by seven of the older gentlemen, as the 
highest executive authority, Hans Schtirstab as the 
second and Berthold Vorchtel as first Losunger 
filled the chief offices. 

So this year the deeply offended father held 
the highest place in the Council, and in the whole 
community of Nuremberg he, more than any one 
else, would decide the fate of the Eysvogels. 

Els knew this, and with an anxious heart saw 
him gaze earnestly and sadly at the papers which 
Martin Schedel, the city clerk, had just brought 
to him from a special desk. At his side, in the 
centre of the table covered with green cloth, sat 
the listener's uncle, the magistrate Berthold Pfin- 
zing, who in the Emperor's name presided over the 
court of justice. 
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He also appeared in his character of protector 
of the Jews, and Samuel Pfefferkorn, a Hebrew 
usurer, had just left the hall after an examina- 
tion. 

Casper Eysvogel was gazing after him with a 
face white as death. His handsome head shook as 
the imperial magistrate, turning to Berthold Vorch- 
tel, the chief Losunger, said in a tone loud enough 
to be heard by all present, " So this is also settled. 
Herr Casper contracted the great debt to the Jew 
without the knowledge of his son and partner, and 
this explains to a florin the difference between the 
accounts of the father and son. The young man 
was intentionally kept in the dark about the greatest 
danger which threatened the business. To him 
the situation of the house must have appeared 
critical, but by no means hopeless. But for the 
Siebenburgs and the other bandits, who trans- 
formed the last important and promising venture 
of the firm into a great loss, and with the sale of 
the landed property, it might perhaps have speedily 
risen, and under prudent and skilful management 
regained its former prosperity. The enormous sum 
to which the debt to Samuel Pfefferkorn increased 
gives the position of affairs a different aspect. 
Since, as protector of the Jew, I must insist upon 
the payment of this capital with the usual interest, 
• the old Eysvogel firm will be unable to meet its 
obligations — nay, its creditors can be but partially 
paid. Therefore nothing remains for us to do 
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save to consider how to protect as far as pos- 
sible our city and the citizens who are interested. 
Yet, in my opinion, the entire firm does not de- 
serve punishment — only the father, who concealed 
from his upright son his own accounts and those 
of Samuel Pfefferkorn, and — it is hard for me to 
say this in Herr Casper's presence ; — also, when the 
peril became urgent, illegally deprived his business 
partner of the possibility of obtaining a correct 
view of the real situation of affairs. So, in the 
Emperor's name, let justice take its course." 

These words pronounced the doom of the an- 
cient, great, and wealthy Eysvogel firm ; yet the 
heart of Els throbbed high with joy when, after 
a brief interchange of opinions between the as- 
sembled members of the Council, the imperial 
magistrate, turning to Herr Vorchtel, again began : 
" As Chief Losunger, it would^e your place, Herr 
Berthold, to raise your voice on the part of the 
Honourable Council in defence of the accused; 
but since we are all aware of the great grief in- 
flicted upon you by the son of the man in whose 
favour you would be obliged to speak, we should, 
I think, spare you this duty, and transfer it to Herr 
Hans Schtirstab, the second Losunger, or to Herr 
Albert Ebner, the oldest of the governing burgo- 
masters, who, though equally concerned in this sad 
case, are less closely connected with the Eysvo- 
gels themselves." 

Els uttered a sigh of relief, for both the men 
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named were friendly to Wolff ; but Herr Vorchtel 
had already risen and began to speak, turning his 
wise old head slowly to and fro, and drawing his 
soft grey beard through his hand. 

He commenced his address as quietly as if he 
were talking with friends at his own table, and the 
tones of his deep voice, as well as the expression 
of his finely moulded aged features, exerted a 
soothing influence upon his listeners. 

Els, with a throbbing heart, felt that nothing 
which this man advocated could be wrong, and 
that whatever he recommended would be sure of ac- 
ceptance ; for he stood amongst his young and eld- 
erly fellow directors of the Nuremberg republic like 
an immovably steadfast guardian of duty and law, 
who had grown grey in the atmosphere of honesty 
and honour. Thus she had imagined the faithful 
Eckart, thus her own Wolff might look some day 
when age had bleached his hair and labour and 
anxiety had lined his lofty brow with wrinkles; 
Berthold Vorchtel, and other " Honourables " who 
resembled him; grey-haired Conrad Gross; tall, 
broad-shouldered Friedrich Holzschuher, whose 
long, snow-white hair fell in thick waves to his 
shoulders; Ulrich Haller, in whose locks threads 
of silver were just appearing, princely in form and 
bearing; stately Hermann Waldstromer, who had 
the keen eyes of a huntsman ; the noble Ebner 
brothers, who would have attracted attention even 
in an assembly of knights and counts — nay, the Em- 
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peror Rudolph was probably thinking of the men 
below when he said that the Nuremberg Council 
reminded him of a German oak wood, where firm 
reliance could be placed on every noble trunk. 

Herr Berthold Vorchtei was just such a noble, 
reliable tree. Els told herself so, and though she 
knew how deeply he was wounded when Wolff pre- 
ferred her to his daughter Ursula, and how sorely 
he mourned his son Ulrich's death, she was never- 
theless convinced that this man would bear the 
Eysvogels no grudge for the grief suffered through 
them, for no word which was not just and esti- 
mable would cross his aged lips. 

She was not mistaken ; for after Herr Berthold 
had insisted upon his right to raise his voice, not 
in behalf of Herr Casper but for his business firm 
and its preservation, he remarked, by way of in- 
troduction, that for the sake of Nuremberg he 
would advise that the Eysvogel house should not 
be abandoned without ceremony to the storm 
which its chief had aroused against the ancient, 
solid structure. 

Then he turned to the papers and parchments, 
to which the city clerk had just added several 
books and rolls. His address, frequently inter- 
rupted by references to the documents before him, 
sounded clear and positive. The amount of the 
sums owed by the Eysvogel firm, as well as the 
names of its creditors in Nuremberg, Augsburg, 
Ulm, and Regensbufg, Venice, Milan, Bruges, and 
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Other German and foreign cities, formed the most 
important portion of his speech. During its prog- 
ress he frequently seized a bit of chalk and black- 
board, writing rapidly on the green table whole 
rows of figures, and the young burgomasters espe- 
cially exchanged admiring smiles as the experi- 
enced old merchant added and subtracted in an 
instant sums for which they themselves would have 
needed twice as much time. 

The figures and names buzzed in the ears of 
the listener at the window like the humming of a 
swarm of gnats. To understand and remember 
them was impossible, and she gazed in astonish- 
ment at the old man who so clearly comprehended 
the confused tangle and drew from it so readily 
just what he needed for his purpose. 

When he closed, and with a loud "Therefore" 
began to communicate the result, she summoned 
all the mental power she possessed in order to un- 
derstand it. She succeeded, but her knees fairly 
trembled when she heard the sum which the house 
was obliged to repay to others. 

Yet, when Herr Berthold lastly gave the esti- 
mate of the Eysvogel property in merchandise, 
buildings, and estates, she was again surprised. 
She had not supposed that Wolff's proud family 
was so wealthy ; but the close of this report brought 
fresh disappointment, for including the sum which 
Herr Casper had borrowed from the Jew Pfeffer- 
korn, the debts of the firm exceeded its possessions 
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far more than Els had expected from the amount 
of its riches. 

She was wholly ignorant of the condition of 
her own father's property ; but she thought she 
knew that it was far from being enough to suffice 
here. And this appeared to be the case, for when 
Berthold Vorchtel resumed his speech he alluded 
to Ernst Ortlieb. In words full of sympathy he 
lamented the unprecedented insult which had led 
him to commit the deed of violence that prevented 
his sharing in this consultation. But before his re- 
moval he had given him an important commission. 
Upon certain conditions — but only upon them — he 
would place a considerable portion of his fortune 
at his disposal for the settlement of this affair. 
Still, large as was the promised sum, it would by 
no means be sufficient to save the Eysvogel busi- 
ness from ruin. Yet he, Berthold Vorchtel, was 
of the opinion that its fall must be prevented at 
any cost. The sincerity of this conviction he in- 
tended to prove by the best means at a merchant's 
command — the pledge of his own- large capital. 

These words deeply moved the whole assem- 
bly, and Els saw her uncle glance at the old gentle- 
man with a look which expressed the warm appre- 
ciation of a man of the same mind. 

Casper Eysvogel, who, lost in thought, had per- 
mitted the statements of the Losunger, which 
were mingled with many a bitter censure of his 
own conduct, to pass without contradiction — nay, 
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apparently in a state of apathy in which he was 
no longer capable of following details — straightened 
his bowed figure and gazed enquiringly into Herr 
Berthold's face as if he did not venture to trust his 
own ears; but the other looked past him, as he 
added that what he was doing for the Eysvogel 
business was due to no consideration for the man 
who had hitherto directed it, or his family, but 
solely on account of the good city whose business 
affairs the confidence of the Council had summoned 
him to direct, and her commerce, whose prosperity 
was equally dear to most of the Honourables 
around him. 

Cries and gestures of assent accompanied the 
last sentence; but Berthold Vorchtel recognised 
the demonstration by remarking that it showed 
him that the Council, in the name of the city, would 
be disposed to do its share in raising the amount 
still lacking. 

This statement elicited opposition, expressed in 
several quarters in low tones, and from one seat 
loudly, and Herr Berthold heard it. Turning to 
Peter Ammon, one of the Eysvogels' principal cred- 
itors, who was making the most animated resist- 
ance, he remarked that no one could be more 
unwilling than himself to use the means of the 
community to protect from the consequences of 
his conduct a citizen whose own errors had placed 
him in a perilous position, but, on the other hand, 
he would ialways— ^and in thisr case with special 
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zeal — ^be ready to aid such a person in spite of the 
faults committed, if he believed that he could thus 
protect the community from serious injury. 

Then he asked permission to make a digression, 
and being greeted with cries of " Go on ! '* from all 
sides, began in brief, clear sentences to show how 
the commerce of Nuremberg from small begin- 
nings had reached its present prosperity. Instead 
of the timid, irregular exchange of goods as far as 
the Rhine, the Main, and the Danube, regular in- 
tercourse with Venice, Milan, Genoa, Bohemia, and 
Hungary, Flanders, Brabant, and the coast of the 
Baltic had commenced. Trade with the Italian 
cities, and through them, even with the Levant, had 
made its first successful opening under the Hohen- 
staufen rule; but during the evil days when the 
foreign monarchs had neglected Germany and her 
welfare, it sustained the most serious losses. By the 
election of Rudolph of Hapsburg who, with vigour, 
good-will, and intelligence, had devoted his atten- 
tion to the security of commerce in the countries 
over which he reigned, better days for the mer- 
chant had returned, and it was very evident what 
his work required, what injured and robbed it of 
its well-earned reward. Confidence at home and 
abroad was the foundation of prosperity, not alone 
of the Nuremberg merchant but of trade in gen- 
eral. Under the Hohenstaufen rule their upright 
ancestors had so strengthened this confidence that 
wherever he went the Nuremberg merchant re- 
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ceived respect and confidence above many — per- 
haps all others. The insecurity of the roads and 
of justice in the lawless times before the election 
of the Hapsburgs might have impaired this great 
blessing; but since Rudolph had wielded the 
sceptre with virile energy, made commerce secure, 
and administered justice, confidence had also re- 
turned, and to maintain it no sacrifice should be 
too great. As for him, Berthold Vorchtel, he 
would not spare himself, and if he expected the 
city to imitate him he would know how to answer 
for it. 

Here he was interrupted by loud shouts of ap- 
plause ; but, without heeding them, he quietly went 
on : " And it is necessary to secure confidence in 
the Nuremberg merchant in two directions: his 
honesty and the capital at his command. Our 
business friends, far and near, must be permitted 
to continue to rely upon our trustworthiness as 
firmly as upon rock and iron. If we brought the 
arrogant Italian to say of us that, amongst the Ger- 
man cities who were blind, Nuremberg was the 
one-eyed, we ought now to force them to number 
us amongst those who see with both eyes, the 
honest, trust-inspiring blue eyes of the German. 
But to attain this goal we need the imperial pro- 
tection, the watchful power of a great and friendly 
ruler. The progress which our trade owed to the 
Hohenstaufen proves this; the years without an 
Emperor, on the contrary, showed what threatens 
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our commerce as soon as we lack this aid. Rights 
and privileges from sovereigns smoothed the paths 
in which we have surpassed others. To obtain 
new and more important ones must be our object. 
From the first Reichstag which the Emperor Ru- 
dolph held here, he has shown that he esteems us 
and believes us worthy of his confidence. Many 
valuable privileges have revealed this. To main- 
tain this confidence, which is and will remain the 
source of the most important favours to Nuremberg, 
is enjoined upon us merchants by prudence, upon 
us directors of the city by regard for its prosper- 
ity. But, my honourable friends, reluctantly as I 
do so, I must nevertheless remind you that this 
confidence, here and there, has already received a 
shock through the errors of individuals. Who 
could have forgotten the tale of the beautiful cap 
of the unhappy Meister Mertein, who has preceded 
us into the other world ? Doubtless it concerned 
but one scabby sheep, yet it served to bring the 
whole fiock into disrepute. Perhaps the fact that 
it occurred so soon after Rudolph's election to the 
sovereignty, during the early days of his residence 
in our goodly city, imprinted it so deeply upon our 
imperial master's memory. A few hours ago he 
asked for some information concerning the sad 
affair which now occupies our attention, and when 
I represented that the public spirit and honesty 
of my countrymen, fellow-citizens, and associate 
members of the Council would prevent it from in- 
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juring our trade at home or abroad, he alluded to 
that story, by no means in the jesting way with 
which he formerly mentioned the vexatious in- 
cident that redounded to the honour of no one 
more than that of his own shrewdness, which at 
that time — seven years ago — was so often blended 
with mirth." 

When the speaker began to allude to this much- 
discussed incident a smile had flitted over the fea- 
tures of his listeners, for they remembered it per- 
fectly, and the story of Emperor Rudolph and the 
cap was still related to the honour of the presence 
of mind of the wise Hapsburg judge. 

During the period of the assembly of the princes 
a Nuremberg citizen had taken charge of a bag 
containing two hundred florins for a foreign mer- 
chant who had lodged with him, but when he was 
asked for the property entrusted to him denied 
that he had received it. 

This disgraceful occurrence was reported to the 
Emperor, but he apparently paid no heed to it, and 
received Master Mertein, amongst other citizens 
who wished to be presented to him. The dishonest 
man appeared in a rich gala dress and as, embar- 
rassed by the Emperor's piercing gaze, he awkward- 
ly twirled his cap — a magnificent article bordered 
with costly fur; the sovereign took it from his 
hand, examined it admiringly and, with the remark 
that it would suit even a king, placed it on his own 
royal head. Then he approached one after another 
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to exchange a few words and, as if forgetting that 
he wore the head-gear, left the apartment to 
order a messenger to take the cap at once to 
its owner's wife, show it to her as a guarantee 
of trustworthiness, and ask her to bring the bag 
which the foreign merchant had given him to the 
castle. The woman did so and the cheat was un- 
masked. 

Everyone present, like Els, was familiar with 
this story, which wrongly cast so evil a light upon 
the uprightness of the citizens of Nuremberg. Who 
could fail to be painfully affected by the thought 
that Rudolph, during his present stay amongst 
them, must witness the injury of others by a Nu- 
remberg merchant ? Who could have now opposed 
Herr Berthold, when he asked, still more earnestly 
than before, that the community would do its share 
to maintain confidence in the reliability of the Nu- 
remberg citizens, and especially of the Honourable 
Council and everyone of its members ? 

But when he mentioned the large sum which he 
himself, and the other which Ernst Ortlieb intended 
on certain conditions to devote to the settlement 
of this affair, Peter Ammon also withdrew his op- 
position. The First Losunger's proposal was unani- 
mously accepted, and also the condition made by 
his associate, Ernst Ortlieb. Casper Eysvogel, on 
whom the resolution bore most heavily, submitted 
in silence, shrugging his shoulders. 

How high Els's heart throbbed, how she longed 

31 
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to rush down into the Council chamber and clasp 
the hand of the noble old man at the green table, 
when he said that in consequence of Ernst Ortlieb's 
condition — which he also made — the charge of the 
newly established Eysvogel business must be trans- 
ferred from Herr Casper's hands to those of his son, 
Herr Wolff, as soon as the imperial pardon per- 
mitted him to leave his hiding-place. He, Berthold 
Vorchtel, would make no complaint against him, for 
he knew that Wolff had been forced to cross swords 
with his Ulrich. He had formed this resolution 
after a severe struggle with himself ; but as a Chris- 
tian and a fair-minded man he had renounced the 
human desire for revenge, and as God had wished 
to give him a token of his approval, he had sent to 
his house a substitute for his dead son. Fresh cries 
of approval interrupted this communication, whose 
meaning Els did not understand. 

Not a word of remonstrance was uttered when 
the imperial magistrate at last proposed that Casper 
Eysvogel and the women of his family should leave 
the city and atone for his great offence by ten years 
in exile. One of his estates, which he advised the 
city to buy, could be assigned him as a residence. 
Herr Casper's daughter, Frau Isabella Siebenburg, 
had already, with her twin sons, found shelter at 
the Knight Heideck's castle. Her husband, who 
had joined his guilty brothers, would speedily 
fall into the hands of justice and reap what 
he had sowed. For the final settlement of this 
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affair he begged the Honourable Council to ap- 
point commissioners, whom he would willingly 
join. 

Then Herr Vorchtel again rose and requested 
his honourable friends to treat the new head of the 
house with entire confidence ; for from the books of 
the firm and the statements which he had made in 
his hiding-place and sent to the Council, both he 
and the city clerk had become convinced that he 
was one of the most cautious and upright young 
merchants in Nuremberg. Their opinion was also 
shared by the most prominent business acquaint- 
ances of the house. 

This pleased the listener. But whilst the speaker 
sat down amidst the eager assent of his associates 
in office, and Herr Casper Eysvogel, leaning on the 
arm of his cousin, Conrad Teufel, left the hall with 
tottering steps, utterly crushed, she saw the city 
clerk Schedel, after a hasty glance upwards, ap- 
proach the side door, through which he could reach 
the staircase leading to his rooms. 

He evidently intended to tell the result of the 
discussion. But the old gentleman would need 
considerable time to reach her, so she again lis- 
tened to what was passing below. 

She heard her uncle, the magistrate, speak of 
her father's unfortunate deed, and tell the Council 
how the name of Herr Ernst's daughters, who 
were held in such honour, had become innocently, 
through evil gossip, the talk of the people. Just at 
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that moment the old man's shuffling step sounded 
close by the door. 

Els stopped listening to hasten towards the 
messenger of good tidings, and the old gentleman 
could scarcely believe his own eyes when he saw 
the happiness beaming in the girl's beautiful fresh 
face, whose anxiety and pallor had just roused his 
deep sympathy. 

It was scarcely possible that anyone could have 
anticipated him with the glad news, and spite of his 
seventy-two years the city clerk had retained the 
keen eyes of youth. When he entered the ante- 
room with Els and saw the open window and beside 
it the white Riese which she had removed in order 
to hear better, he released himself from the arm 
she had passed around his shoulders, shook his 
finger threateningly at her, and cried : " It's fortu- 
nate that I find only the Riese, and not the listener, 
otherwise I should be compelled to deliver her to 
the jailer, or even the torturer, for unwarranted in- 
trusion into the secrets of the Honourable Council. 
I can hardly institute proceedings against a bit of 
linen ! " 



CHAPTER X. 

A FEW minutes later the sisters left the Town 
Hall. Their white Rieses were wound so closely 
about their faces that their features were com- 
pletely hidden, but the thin material permitted 
them to see Herr Vorchtel, leaning upon the arm 
of the young burgomaster, Hans Nutzel, leave 
the Council chamber, where the other Honourables 
were still deliberating. Pointing to the old man, 
the city clerk told Els with a significant smile that 
Ursula Vorchtel was engaged to the talented, at- 
tractive young merchant now walking with her 
father, and that he had promised Herr Vorchtel to 
aid him and his younger son in the management of 
his extensive business. This was a great pleasure 
to the noble old merchant, and when he, the city 
clerk, met Ursula that morning, spite of her. deep 
mourning, she again looked out upon the world 
like the happy young creature she was. Her new 
joy had greatly increased her beauty, and her lover 
was the very person to maintain it. Herr Schedel 
thought it would be pleasant news to Els, too. 

The young girl pressed his hand warmly ; for 
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these good tidings put the finishing touch to the 
glad tidings she had just heard. The reproach 
which, unjust as it might be, had spoiled many an 
hour for Wolff and entailed such fatal consequences, 
was now removed, and to her also " Ursel's " al- 
tered manner had often seemed like a silent ac- 
cusation. She felt grateful, as if it were a per- 
sonal joy, for the knowledge that the girl who had 
believed herself deserted by Wolff, her own lover, 
was now a happy betrothed bride. 

Ursula's engagement removed a burden from 
Eva's soul, too, only she did not understand how 
a girl whose heart had once opened to a great 
love could ever belong to anyone else. Els 
understood her ; nay, in Ursula's place she would 
have done the same, if it were only to weave a 
fresh flower in her afflicted father's fading gar- 
land of joy. 

The city derk accompanied them to the great 
entrance door of the Town Hall. 

Several jailers and soldiers in the employ of 
the city were standing there, and whilst their old 
friend was promising to do his utmost to secure 
Ernst Ortlieb's liberation and recommending the 
girls to the protection of one of the watchmen, 
Eva's cheeks flushed; for a messenger of the 
Council had just approached the others, and she 
heard him utter the name of Sir Heinz Schorlin 
and his follower Walther Biberli. Els listened, 
too, but whilst her sister in embarrassment pressed 
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her hand upon her heart, she frankly asked the 
city clerk what had befallen the knight and his 
squire, who was betrothed to her maid. She heard 
that at the last meeting of the Council an order 
had been issued for Biberli's arrest. 

His name must have been brought up during 
the discussions of the slanders which had so in- 
famously pursued the Ortlieb sisters, but she could 
not enquire how or in what connection, for the 
sun was already low in the western sky, and if the 
girls wished to see their father there was no time 
to lose. 

Yet, though Katterle had just said that Count- 
ess von Montfort was waiting outside in her great 
sedan-chair for the young ladies, they were still 
detained, for they would not leave the Town Hall 
without thanking the city clerk and saying fare- 
well to him. He was still near, but the captain of 
the city soldiers had drawn him aside and was tell- 
ing him something which seemed to permit no de- 
lay, and induced the old gentleman to glance at the 
sisters repeatedly. 

Eva did not notice it ; for Biberli's arrest, which 
probably had some connection with Heinz and 
herself, had awakened a series of anxious thoughts 
associated with her lover and his faithful follower. 
Els troubled herself only about the events occur- 
ring in her immediate vicinity, and felt perfectly 
sure that the captain's communications referred 
not only to the four itinerant workmen and the 
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three women who had just been led across the 
courtyard to the " Hole," and to whom the 
speaker pointed several times, but especially to 
her and her sister. 

When the city clerk at last turned to them 
again, he remarked carelessly that a disagreeable 
mob in front of the Ortlieb mansion had been dis- 
persed, and then, with urgent cordiality, invited 
the two girls to spend the night under the protec- 
tion of his old housekeeper. When they declined, 
he assured them that measures would be taken 

« 

to guard them from every insult. He had some- 
thing to tell their uncle, and the communication 
appeared to permit no delay, for with a haste very 
unusual in the deliberate old gentleman he left the 
two sisters with a brief farewell. 

Meanwhile Countess Cordula had become 
weary of waiting in the sedan-chair. She came 
striding to meet her new friends, attired in a rus- 
tling canary-green silk robe whose train swept the 
ground, but it was raised so high in front that the 
brown hunting-boots encasing her well-formed feet 
were distinctly visible. She was swinging her 
heavy riding-whip in her hand, and her favourite 
dogs, two black dachshunds with yellow spots over 
their eyes, followed at her heels. 

As it was against the rules to bring dogs into 
the Town Hall, the doorkeeper tried to stop her, 
but without paying the slightest attention to him, 
she took Els by the hand, beckoned to Eva, and 
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was turning to leave the path leading to the mar- 
ket-place. 

In doing so her eyes fell upon the courtyard, 
where, just after the Ave Maria, a motley throng 
had gathered. Here, guarded by jailers, stood 
vagabonds and disreputable men and women, sham 
blind beggars and cripples, swindlers, and other 
tatterdemalions, who had been caught in illegal 
practices or without the beggar's sign. In an- 
other spot, dark-robed servants of the Council 
were discussing official and other matters. Near 
the " Hole " a little party of soldiers were resting, 
passing from hand to hand the jug of wine be- 
stowed by the Honourable Council. The " Red 
Coat " * was giving orders to his " Life," f as they 
carried across the courtyard a new instrument of 
torture intended for the room adjoining the Coun- 
cil chamber, where those who refused to make 
depositions were forced to it. In a shady corner 
sat old people, poorly clad women, and pale-faced 
children, the city poor, who at this hour re- 
ceived food from the kitchen of the Town Hall. 
A few priests and monks were going into the wing 
of the building which contained the " Hole," with 
its various cells and the largest chamber of tor- 
ture, to give the consolations of religion to the 
prisoners and those tortured by the rack who 

* Executioner. 

t Executioner's assistant (" Lion "). 
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had not yet been conveyed to the hospital at 
Schweinau. 

The countess's keen glance wandered from one 
to another. When they reached the group of pau- 
pers they rested upon a woman with deadly pale, 
hollow cheeks, pressing a pitifully emaciated infant 
to her dry breast, and her eyes swiftly filled with 
tears. 

" Here," she whispered to old Martsche, taking 
several gold coins from the pocket that hung at 
her belt, " give these to the poorest ones. You 
are sensible. Divide it so that several will have a 
share and the money will reach the right hands. 
You can take your time. We need neither you 
nor Katterle. Go back to the house. I will carry 
your young mistresses to their father and home 
again. Where I am you need have no fear that 
harm will befall them. 

Then she turned again towards the " Hole," 
and seeing the people yelling and shouting while 
awaiting imprisonment, she pointed to them with 
her whip, saying, " That's a part of the pack 
which was set upon you. You shall hear about it 
presently. But now come." 

As she spoke she went before the girls and 
urged them to step quickly into the large, hand- 
some sedan-chair, around which an unusual num- 
ber of people had assembled, for she wished to 
avoid any recognition of the sisters by the curious 
spectators. The gilded box, borne between two 
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powerful Brabant horses in such a way that it 
hung between the tail of the first and the head of 
the second, would have had room for a fourth 
occupant. 

When it moved forward, swaying from side to 
side, Cordula pointed to the curtained windows, 
and said : " Shameful, isn't it ? But it is better so, 
children. That arch rascal Siebenburg robbed 
the people of the little sense they possessed, and 
that cat of a candle-dealer, with her mate, the 
tailor, or rather his followers, poisoned the minds of 
the rest. How quickly it worked ! Goodness, it 
seems to me, acts more slowly. True, your hot- 
tempered father spoiled the old rascal's inclination 
to woo pretty Metz for a while ; but his male and 
female gossips, aunts, cousins, and workpeople 
apparently allowed themselves to be persuaded by 
his future mother-in-law to the abominable deed, 
which caused the brawling rabble you saw in the 
Town Hall court to content themselves with a 
hard couch in the *Hole' overnight." 

"They have done everything bad concerning 
us, though I don't know exactly what," cried Els 
indignantly. 

"Wished to do, Miss Wisdom," replied the 
countess, patting Els's arm soothingly. " We kept 
our eyes open, and I helped to put a stop to their 
proceedings. The rabble gathered in front of 
your house, yelling and shrieking, and when I 
stepped into your bow-window there was as great 
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an outcry as if they were trying to bring down 
the walls of Jericho a second time. Some boys 
even flung at me everything they could find in 
the mire of the streets. The most delightful 
articles ! There was actually a dead rat ! I can 
see its tail flying now I Our village lads know how 
to aim better. Before the worst came, by the ad- 
vice of the equerry and our wise chaplain, whom I 
consulted, we had done what was necessary, and 
summoned the guard at the Frauenthor to our 
assistance. But the soldiers were in no great 
haste; so when matters were going too far, I 
stepped into the breach myself, called down to 
tell them my name, and also showed my cross- 
bow with an arrow on the string. This had an 
effect. Only a few women still continued to load 
me with horrible abuse. Then the chaplain came 
to the window and this restored silence; but, in 
spite of his earnest words, not a soul stirred from 
the spot until the patrol arrived, dispersed the 
rabble, and arrested some of them." 

Els, who sat by Cordula's side, drew her to- 
wards her and kissed her gratefully ; but Eva's eyes 
had filled with tears of grief at the beginning of 
the countess's report of this new insult, and the 
hostility of so many of the townsfolk ; yet she 
succeeded in controlling herself. She would not 
weep. She had even forced herself to gaze, with- 
out the quiver of an eyelash, at the sorrowful and 
horrible spectacle outside of the "Hole." She 
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must cease being a weak child. How true her 
dying mother's words had been ! To be able to 
struggle and conquer, she must not withdraw from 
life and its influences, which, if she did not spare 
herself, promised to transform her into the reso- 
lute woman she desired to become. 

She had listened with labouring breath to 
the speaker's last words, and when Els em- 
braced Cordula, she raised her little clenched 
hand, exclaiming with passionate emotion : " Oh, 
if I had only been at home with you ! You are 
brave. Countess, but I, too, would not have 
shrunk from them. I would voluntarily have 
made myself the target for their malice, and 
called to their faces that only miserably deluded 
people or shameless rascals could throw stones 
at my Els, who is a thousand times better than 
any of them ! ** 

" Or at you, you dear, brave child," added Cor- 
dula in an agitated tone. 

From the day following the burning of the 
convent the countess had given up her whim of 
winning Heinz Schorlin. She now knew that all 
her nobler feelings spoke more loudly in favour of 
the quiet man who had borne her out of the 
flames. Sir Boemund Altrosen's love had proved 
genuine, and she would reward him for it ; but the 
heart of the pretty creature opposite to her was 
also filled with deep, true love, and she would do 
everything in her power for Eva, whom she had 
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loved ever since her affliction had touched her ten- 
der heart. 

Both sisters were now aware of Cordula's kind 
intentions, and the warm pleasure she displayed 
when Els told her what the Council had deter- 
mined, showed plainly enough that the motherless 
young countess, who had neither brother nor sister, 
clung to the daughters of her host like a third sis- 
ter. Old Herr Vorchtel's treatment of the man who 
had inflicted so deep a sorrow upon him touched 
her inmost soul. It was grand, noble ; the Saviour 
himself would have rejoiced over it. " If it would 
only please the good old man," she exclaimed, " I 
would rather offer him my lips to kiss than the 
handsomest young knight." 

Though two of Count von Montfort's mounted 
huntsmen and several constables accompanied the 
unusually large and handsome sedan-chair, a cu^ 
rious crowd had followed it ; but the opinion prob- 
ably prevailed that the countess's companions 
were some of her waiting-women. When they 
alighted in front of the watch-tower, however, an 
elderly laundry-maid who had worked for the 
Ortliebs recognised the sisters and pointed them 
out to the others, protesting that it was hard for a 
woman of her chaste spirit to have served in a 
house where such things could have happened. 
Then a tailor's apprentice, who considered the 
whole of the guild insulted in the wounded Meister 
Seubolt, put his fingers to his wide mouth and 
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emitted a long, shrill whistle ; but the next instant 
a blow from a powerful fist silenced him. It was 
young Ortel, who had come to the watch-tower to 
seek Herr Ernst and tell him that he and his sister 
Metz, spite of their mother and guardian, meant to 
stay in his service. His heart's blood would not 
have been too dear to guard Eva, whom he instant- 
ly recognised, from every insult ; but he had no oc^ 
casion to use his youthful strength a second time, 
for the soldiers who guarded the tower and the 
city mercenaries drove back the crowd and kept 
the square in front of the tower open. 

The countess would not be detained Ipng^, for 
the sun had already sunk behind the towers and 
western wall of the fortress, and the reflection of 
the sunset was tinging the eastern sky with a rose- 
ate hue. The warden really ought to have refused 
them admittance, for the time during which he 
was permitted to take visitors to the imprisoned 
" Honourable " had already passed. But for the 
daughters of Herr Ernst Ortlieb, to whom he was 
greatly indebted, he closed his eyes to this fact, and 
only entreated them to make their stay brief, for 
the drawbridge leading to the tower must be raised 
when darkness gathered. 

The young girls found their father, absorbed 
in grief as if utterly crushed, seated at a table on 
which stood a leaden inkstand with several sheets 
of paper. He still held the pen in his hand. • 

He received his daughters with the exclamation, 
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" You poor, poor children ! " But when Els tried 
to tell him what had given her so much pleasure, 
he interrupted her to accuse himself, with deep 
sorrow, of having again permitted sudden passion 
to master him. Probably this was the last time ; 
such experiences would cool even the hottest 
blood. Then he began to relate what had induced 
him to raise his hand against the tailor, and as, in 
doing so, he recalled the insolent hypocrite's spite- 
ful manner, he again flew into so violent a rage 
that the blow which he dealt the table made the 
ink splash up and soil both the paper lying beside 
it and his own dress, still faultlessly neat even in 
prison. This caused fresh wrath, and he furiously 
crushed the topmost sheet, already half covered 
with writing, and hurled it on the floor. 

Not until Els stooped to pick it up did he calm 
himself, saying, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
"Who can remain unmoved when the whirlwind 
of despair seizes him ? When a swarm of hornets 
attacks a horse, and it rears, who wonders ? And 
I What stings and blows has Fate spared me ?" 

Els ventured to speak soothingly to him, and 
remind him of God, and the saints to whom he had 
made such generous offerings in building the con- 
vent ; but this awakened an association, and he 
asked if it were true that Eva had refused to take 
the veil. 

She made a silent gesture of assent, expecting 
another outburst of anger; but her father only 
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shook his head sorrowfully, clasped her right hand 
in both his, and said sadly: "Poor, poor child! 

But she, she — your mother^ — would probably 

The last words her dear lips bestowed upon us 

concerned you, child, and I believe their mean- 

* ft 

mg 

Here the warden interrupted him to remind the 
girls that it was time to depart ; but whilst Els was 
begging the man for a brief delay, Herr Ernst 
looked first at the paper and writing materials, 
then at his daughters, and added with quiet deci- 
sion : " Before you go, you must hear that, in spite 
of everything, I did not wholly lose courage, but 
began to act." 

"That is right, dear father," exclaimed Els, 
and told him briefly and quickly what the Council 
had decided, how warmly old Berthold Vorchtel 
had interceded for Wolff, and that the management 
of the business was to be confided solely to him. 

These tidings swiftly and powerfully revived the 
fading hopes of the sorely stricken man. He drew 
up his short figure as if the vigour of youth had 
returned, declaring that he now felt sure that this 
first star in the dark night would soon be followed 
by others. " It will now be your Wolff's opportu- 
nity," he exclaimed, " to make amends for much 

that Fate But I was commencing something 

else. Give me that bit of crumpled paper. I'll 
look at it again early to-morrow morning; it is 

a letter to the Emperor I was composing. Your 
32 
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brother ought not to have given up his young 
life on the battlefield for the Crown in vain. He 
owes me compensation for the son, you for the 
brother. He is certainly a fair-minded man, and 
therefore will not shut his ears to my complaint. 
Just wait, children ! And you, my devout Eva, 
pray to your saint that the petition, which con- 
cerns you also, may effect what I expect." 

'' And what is that ? " asked Eva anxiously. 

" That the wrong done you, you poor, deceived 
child, shall be made good," replied Herr Ernst 
with imperious decision. 

Eva clasped his hand, pleading warmly and ten- 
derly : " By all that you hold dear and sacred, I 
beseech you, father, not to mention me and Sir 
Heinz Schorlin in your letter. If he withdrew his 
love from me, no imperial decree " 

The veins on the Councillor's brow again 
swelled with wrath, and though he did not burst 
into a passion, he exclaimed in violent excitement : 
"A nobleman who declares his love to a chaste 
Nuremberg maiden of noble birth assumes thereby 
a duty which, if unfulfilled, imposes a severe pun- 
ishment upon him. This just punishment, at least, 
the tempter shall not escape. The Emperor, who 
proclaimed peace throughout the land and cleared 
the highways of the bands of robbers, will consider 
it his first duty '* 

Here the warden interrupted him by calling 
from the threshold of the room that the draw- 
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bridge would be raised and the young ladies must 
follow him without delay. 

Eva again besought her father not to enter an 
accusation against the knight, and Els warmly sup- 
ported her sister ; but their brief, ardent entreaty 
produced no effect upon the obstinate man except, 
after he had pressed a farewell kiss upon the brows 
of both, to tell them with resolute dignity that the 
night would bring counsel, and he was quite sure 
that this time, as usual, he should pursue the right 
course for the real good of his dear children. 

Hitherto Herr Ernst had indeed proved himself 
a faithful and prudent head of his family, but this 
time his daughters left him with heavy, anxious 
hearts. 

Fear of her father's intention tortured Eva like 
a new misfortune, and Els and the countess also 
hoped that the petition would go without the accu- 
sation against Heinz. 

Whilst the sedan-chair was bearing the girls 
home few words were exchanged. Not until they 
approached the Frauenthor did they enter into a 
more animated conversation, which referred prin- 
cipally to Biberli and the question whether the 
Honourable Council would call K^tterle to account 
also, and what could be done to save both from 
severe punishment. Cordula had drawn aside the 
curtain on the right and was gazing into the street, 
apparently from curiosity, but really with great 
anxiety. But Herr Pfinzing had done his part, and 
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with the exception of several soldiers in the pay of 
the city there were few people in sight near the 
Ortlieb mansion. 

A horse was being led up and down on the op* 
posite side of the courtyard, and behind the chains 
stood a sedan-chair with several men, to whom 
Metz had just brought from the kitchen a coal of 
fire to light their torches. The pretty girl looked 
as bright as if she felt small concern for the severe 
wound of the grey-haired tailor who had chosen 
her for his wife. 



CHAPTER XI. 

I 

As the young girls were getting out of their 
sedan-chair, the Frauenthor, which was closed at 
nightfall, opened to admit another whose destina* 
tion also seemed to be the Ortlieb mansion. 

Katterle was standing in the lower entry with 
her apron raised to her face. She had learned 
that her true and steadfast lover had been carried 
to the " Hole," and was waiting here for her mis- 
tresses and also for Herr Pfinzing and his wife, 
whom old Martsche had conducted to the sitting- 
room in the second story. Herr Pfinzing, in her 
opinion, had as much power as the Emperor, and 
his wife was famed all over the city for her chari- 
table and active kindness. When the noble couple 
came down Ksltterle meant to throw herself on her 
knees at their feet and beseech them to have mercy 
on her betrothed husband. The sisters and Cordula 
comforted her with the promise that they would 
commend Biberli's cause to the magistrate ; but as 
they went upstairs they again expressed to one 
another the fear that Katterle herself would sooner 
or later follow the man she loved to prison. 

171 
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They found Herr Pfinzing and his wife in the 
sitting-room. 

Katterle was not wrong in expecting kindly 
help from this lady, for a more benevolent face 
than hers could scarcely be imagined, and, more- 
over, Frau Christine certainly did not lack strength 
to do what she deemed right. Though not quite 
so broad as her short, extremely corpulent hus- 
band, she surpassed him in height by several 
inches, and time had transformed the pretty, slen- 
der, modest girl into a majestic woman. The 
slight arch of the nose, the lofty brow, the light 
down on the upper lip, and the deep voice even 
gave her a somewhat imperious aspect. Had it 
not been for the kind, faithful eyes, and an ex- 
tremely pleasant expression about the mouth, one 
might have wondered how she could succeed in 
inspiring everyone at the first glance with confi- 
dence in her helpful kindness of heart. 

Her grey pug had also been brought with her. 
How could an animal supply the place of beloved 
human beings ? Yet the pug had become necessary 
to her since her son, like so many other young 
men who belonged to patrician Nuremberg fami- 
lies, had fallen in the battle of Marchfield, and her 
daughter had accompanied her husband to his 
home in Augsburg. The onerous duties of her 
husband's office compelled him to leave her alone 
a great deal; and even in her extremely active 
life there* were lonely hours when she needed a 
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living creature that was faithfully devoted to 
her. 

She was often overburdened with work, for 
every charitable institution sought her as a " fos- 
terer." True, in many cases their request was 
vain. Whatever she undertook must be faultlessly 
executed, and the charge of the orphan children 
in the city, the Beguines, and the hospital at her 
summer residence occupied her sufficiently. Dur- 
ing the winter she lived with her husband at his 
official quarters in the castle, but as soon as 
spring came she longed for her little manor at 
Schweinau ; for she had taken into the institution 
erected there for the widows of noble crusaders, 
but in which only the last four of these ladies 
were now supported, a number of Beguines. These 
were godly girls and women who did not wish to 
submit to convent rules, or did not possess the 
favour or the money required for admission. 

Without pledging themselves to celibacy or any 
of the other restrictions imposed upon the nuns, 
they desired only, in association with others of the 
same mind, to lead a life pleasing in the sight of 
God and devoted to Christian charity. Schweinau 
afforded abundant opportunity for charitable women 
to aid suffering fellow-mortals, since it was here 
that the unfortunates who had been mutilated by 
the hands of the executioner and his assistants, or 
wounded on the rack, often nearly unto death, 
were brought to be bandaged, and as far as pos- 
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sible healed. The Beguines occupied themselves 
in nursing them, but had many a conflict with the 
spiritual authorities, who preferred the monks and 
nuns bound by a monastic vow. The order of St. 
Francis alone regarded them with favour, inter- 
ceded for them, and watched over them with 
kindly interest, taking care that they were kept 
aloof from everything which would expose them 
to reproach or blame. 

Frau Christine, the Abbess Kunigunde's sister, 
aided her in this effort, and the Beguines, to whom 
the magistrate's wife in no way belonged, but who 
had given them a home on her own estate, silently 
rendered her obedience when she wished to see 
undesirable conditions in their common life re- 
moved. 

Els, as well as Eva, had long since told Frau 
Christine, who was equally dear to both, every- 
thing that afforded ground for the shameful 
calumnies which had now urged their father to a 
deed for which he was atoning in prison. 

When, a few hours before, a messenger from her 
husband informed her of what had occurred, she 
had instantly come to the city to see that the 
right thing was done, and take the girls thus be- 
reft of their father from the desolate Ortlieb 
mansion to her own house. Herr Pfinzing had 
warmly approved this plan, and accompanied her 
to the " Es," as he, too, was fond of calling his 
nieces. 
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When she had been told what motives induced 
Eva not to confide herself just now to the protec- 
tion of the convent, Frau Christine struck her 
broad hips, exclaiming, ^'There's something in 
blood! The young creature acts as if her old 
aunt had thought for her." 

Her invitation sounded so loving and cordial, 
her husband pressed it with such winning, jovial 
urgency, and the pug Amicus, whose attachment 
to Eva was especially noticeable, supported his 
mistress's wish with such ardent zeal, that she 
called the sisters' attention to his intercession. 

Meanwhile the girls had already expressed to 
each other, with the mute language of the eyes, 
their inclination to accept the invitation so affec- 
tionately extended. Els only made the condition 
that they were not to go to Schweinau until early 
the following morning, after their visit to their 
father ; Eva, on the other hand, desired to go as 
soon as possible, gladly and gratefully confessing 
to her aunt how much more calmly she would face 
the future now that she was permitted to be under 
her protection. 

"Just creep under the old hen's wings, my 
little chicken ; she will keep you warm," said the 
kind-hearted woman, kissing Eva. But, as she 
began to plan for the removal of the sisters, more 
visitors were announced — indeed, several at once ; 
first, Albert Ebner, of the Council, and his wife, 
then Frau Clara Ldffelholz, who came without her 
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husband, and the two daughters of the imperial 
ranger Waldstromer, Els's most intimate friends. 
They had come in from the forest-house the day 
before to attend Frau Maria Ortlieb's burial. 
Now, with their mother's permission, they came 
to invite the deserted girls to the forest. The 
others also begged the sisters to come to them, 
and so did Councillors SchUrstab, Behaim, Gross, 
Holzschuher, and Pirckheimer, who came, some 
with their wives and some singly, to look after the 
daughters of their imprisoned colleague. 

The great sitting-room was filled with guests, 
and the stalwart figures and shrewd, resolute faces 
of the men, the kind,, good, and usually pleasing 
countenances of the women, whose blue eyes 
beamed with philanthropic benevolence, though 
they carried their heads high enough, afforded a 
delightful spectacle, and one well calculated to 
inspire respect. There could be no doubt that 
those whose locks were already grey represent- 
ed distinguished business houses and were accus- 
tomed to manage great enterprises. There was 
not a single one whom the title " Honour of the 
Family " could not have well befitted ; and what 
cheerful self-possession echoed in the deep voices 
of the men, what maternal kindness in those of 
the elder women, most of whom also spoke in 
sonorous tones ! 

Els and Eva often cast stolen glances at each 
other as they greeted the visitors, thanked them. 
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answered questions, gave explanations, accepted 
apologies, received and courteously declined invi- 
tations. They did not comprehend what had pro- 
duced this sudden change of feeling in so many of 
their equals in rank, what had brought them in 
such numbers at so late an hour, as if the slightest 
delay was an offence, to their quiet house, which 
that very day had seemed to Frau Vorkler too evil 
to permit her children to remain in its service. 

The old magistrate and his wife, on the con- 
trary, thought that they knew. They had helped 
the sisters to receive the first callers; but when Frau 
Barbara Behaim, a cousin of the late Frau Maria, 
had appeared, they gave up their post to her, and 
slipped quietly into the next room to escape the 
throng. 

There they retired to the niche formed by the 
deep walls of the broad central window of the 
house, and Herr Berthold Pfinzing whispered to 
his wife : " There was too much philanthropy and 
kindness for me in there. A great deal of honey 
at once cloys me. But you, prophetess, foresaw 
what is now occurring, and I, too, scarcely ex- 
pected anything different. So long as one still 
has a doublet left compassion is in no haste, but 
when the last shirt is stripped from the body 
charity — thank the saints ! — moves faster. We are 
most ready to help those who, we feel very sure, 
are suffering more than they deserve. There are 
mftny motherless children ; but young girls who 
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have lost both parents, exposed to every in- 
justice " 

" Are certainly rare birds," his wife interrupted, 
" and this will undoubtedly be of service to the 
children. But if they are now invited to the 
houses of the same worthy folk who, a few hours 
ago, thought themselves too good to attend the 
funeral of their admirable mother, and anxiously 
kept their own little daughters away from them, 
they probably owe it especially to the right media- 
tors, noble old Vorchtel and another." 

" To-day, if ever, certainly furnished evidence 
how heavily the testimony and example of a really 
estimable man weighs on the scale. The First 
Losunger interceded for the children as if they 
were his own daughters, attacked the slanderers, 
and of course I didn't leave him in the lurch." 

" Peter Holzschuher declared that you defended 
them like the Roman Cicero," cried Frau Christine 
merrily. " But don't be vexed, dear husband ; no 
matter how heavily the influence of the two Bert- 
holds — Vorchtel's and yours — weighed in the bal- 
ance, nay, had that of a third and a fourth of the 
best Councillors been added, what is now taking 
place before our eyes and ears would not have 
happened, if " 

" Well ? " asked the magistrate eagerly. 

" If," replied the matron in a tone of the firmest 
conviction, " they had not all been far from believ- 
ing, even for a moment, in their inmost soul$ the 
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shameful calumny which baseness dared to cast 
upon those two — just look more closely." 

".Yet if that was really the case " her husband 

began to object, but she eagerly continued : " Many 
did not utter their better knowledge or faith be- 
cause the evil heart believes in wickedness rather 
than virtue, -especially if their own house contains 
something — we will say a young daughter — whose 
shining purity is thereby brought into a clearer 
light. Besides, we ourselves have often been vexed 
by — let us do honour to the truth ! — by the defiant 
manner in which your devout godchild — yonder 
* little saint * — held aloof in her spiritual arrogance 
from the companions of her own age r-" 

" And then," the corpulent husband added, " two 
young girls cannot be called ' the beautiful £s ' un- 
punished in houses which contain a less comely 
T, S, and H. Just think of the Katerpecks. There — 
thank the saints ! — they are taking leave already." 

" Don't say anything about them ! " said Frau 
Christine, shaking her finger threateningly. " They 
are good, well-behaved children. It was pretty Er- 
mengarde MuflFel yonder by the fireplace who, after 
the dance at the Town Hall, assailed your godchild 
most spitefully with her sharp tongue. My friend 
Frau Nfitzel heard her." 

" Ah, that dance ! " said the magistrate, sighing 
faintly. " But the child was certainly distinguished 
in no common way. The Emperor Rudolph him- 
self looked after her as if an angel had appeared 
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to him. You yourself heard his sister's opinion of 
her. Her husband, the old Burgrave, and his son, 

handsome Eitelfritz But you know all that. 

Half would have been enough to stir ill-will in 
many a heart." 

" And to turn her pretty little head complete- 
ly," added his wife. 

"That, by our Lady, Christine," protested the 
magistrate, ''that, at least, did not happen. It 
ran off from her like water from an oil jar. I no-» 
ticed it myself, and the abbess " 

"Your sister," interrupted the matron thought- 
fully, " she was the very one who led her into the 
path that is not suited for her." 

"No, no," the magistrate eagerly asserted. 
"God did not create a girl, the mere sight of 
whom charms so many, to withdraw her from the 
gaze of the world." 

" Husband ! husband ! " exclaimed Frau Chris- 
tine, tapping his arm gaily. "But there go the 
Schtirstabs and Ebners. What a noise there is in 
the street below ! " 

Her husband looked out of the bow window, 
pointed down, and asked her to come and stand 
beside him. When she had risen he passed his arm 
around the slenderest part of her waist, which, how- 
ever, he could not quite clasp, and eagerly con- 
tinued: "Just look! One would think it was a 
banquet or a dance. The whole street is filled 
with sedan-chairs, servants, and torch-bearers. A 
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few hours ago the constables had hard work to 
prevent the deluded people from destroying the 
house of the profligate Es, and now one half of 
the distinguished honourable Councillors come to 
pay their homage. Do you know, dear, what 
pleases me most in all this ? " 

" Well ? " asked Frau Christine, turning her face 
towards him with a look of eager enquiry, which 
showed that she expected to hear something good. 
But he nodded slightly, and answered : 

" We members of patrician families cling to old 
customs ; each wants to keep his individuality, as 
he would share or exchange his escutcheon with no 
one. Then, when one surpasses the rest in exter- 
nal things, whatever name they may bear, no one 
hastens to imitate him. We men are independent, 
rugged fellows. But if the heart and mind of any 
one of us are bent upon something really good and 
which may be said . to be pleasing in the sight of 
God, and he successfully executes it, then, Chris- 
tine, then — I have noticed it in a hundred instances 
— then the rest rush after him like sheep after the 
bellwether." 

"And this time you, and the other Berthold, 
were the leaders," cried Frau Christine, hastily 
pressing a kiss upon her old husband's cheek be- 
hind the curtain. 

Then she turned back into the dusky chamber, 
pointed to the open door of the sitting-room, and 
said, " Just look ! If that isn't There comes 
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Ursula Vorchtel with her betrothed husband, young 
Hans Ntttzel ! What a fine-looking man the slender 
youth has become! Ursel — her visit is probably 
the greatest pleasure which Els has had during 
this blessed hour." 

The wise woman was right; for when Ursel 
held out her hands to her former friend, whom she 
had studiously avoided so long, the eyes of both 
girls were moist, and Els's cheeks alternately 
flushed and paled, like the play of light and 
shadow on the ground upon a sunny morning in 
a leafy wood when the wind sways the tree tops. 

What did they not have to say to each other ! 
As soon as they were unnoticed a moment Ursel 
kissed her newly regained friend, and whispered, 
pointing to her lover, with whom Frau Barbara 
Behaim was talking : ^* He first taught me to know 
what true love is, and since then I have realised 
that it was wrong and foolish for me to be angry 
with you, my dear Els, and that Wolff did right to 
keep his troth, hard as his family made it for him 
to do so. Had my Hans met me a little sooner, 
we should not now have to mourn our poor Ulrich. 
I know — for I have tried often enough to soothe 
his resentment — how greatly he incensed your 
lover. Oh, how sad it all is ! But your aunt, the 
abbess, was right when she told us before our con- 
firmation, ' When the cross that is imposed upon 
us weighs too heavily, an angel often comes, lifts 
it, and twines it with lovely roses ! * That has been 
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my experience, dear Els ; and what great injustice 
I did you when I kept out of your way so meanly ! 
I always felt drawn to you. But when that evil 
gossip began I turned against them all and bade 
them be silent in my presence, for it was all false, 
base lies. I upheld your Eva, too, as well as you, 
though she had been very ungracious whenever we 
met." 

How joyously Els opened her heart to these 
confessions ! How warmly she interceded for her 
sister! The girls had passed their arms around 
each other, as if they had returned to the days of 
their childhood, and when Ursel's lover glanced 
at his betrothed bride, who, spite of her well-formed 
figure and pleasant face, could not be classed 
amongst the most beautiful of women, he thought 
she might compare in attractiveness with the love- 
liest maidens, but no one could equal her in kind- 
ness of heart. She saw this in the warm, loving 
look with which he sought her pleasant grey eyes, 
as he approached to remind her that it was time 
to go ; but beckoning to him, she begged him to 
wait just a moment longer, which she employed in 
whispering to Els: "You should find shelter with 

us, and no one else, if my father Don't think 

he refused to let me invite you on account of poor 
Ulrich, or because he was angry with you. It's 

only because After the session to-day they 

all praised his noble heart, and I don't know what 
else, so loudly and with such exaggeration that it 
33 
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was too much to believe. If he interceded for the 
Eysvogel firm and you poor children, it was only 
because, as a just man, he could not do otherwise/* 

" Oh, Ursel ! " Els here interrupted, wishing to 
join in her father's praise ; but the latter would not 
listen and eagerly continued : 

" No, no, he really felt so. His modesty made 
him unwilling to awaken the belief that he asked 
the betrothed bride of the man — you understand — 
and her sister into his house, to set an example 
of Christian reconciliation. False praise, he says, 
weighs more heavily than disgrace. He has already 
heard more of it than he likes, and therefore, for 
no other reason, he does not open his house to 
you, but upon his counsel and his aid, he bids me 
tell you, you can confidently rely." 

Then the friends took leave of each other, and 
Ursula also embraced Eva, who approached her 
with expressions of warm gratitude, kissed her, and 
said, as she went away, " When next we meet. Miss 
Ungracious, I hope we shall no longer turn our 
backs on each other." 

When Ursel had gone with her lover, and most 
of the others had followed, Els felt so elated by 
thankfulness that she did not understand how her 
heart, burdened with such great and heavy anxi- 
eties, could be capable of rising to such rapturous 
delight. 

How gladly she would have hastened to Wolflf 
to give him his share of this feeling ! But, even had 
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not new claims constantly pressed upon her, she 
could on no account have sought his hiding-place 
at this hour. 

When the last guest and the abbess also had 
retired, Aunt Christine asked Els to pack whatever 
she and her sister needed for the removal to 
Schweinau, for Eva was to go there with her at 
once. 

Countess Cordula, who, much as she regretted 
the necessity of being separated from her compan- 
ions, saw that they were right to abandon the house 
from which their father had been torn, wanted to 
help Els, but just as the two girls were leaving the 
room a new visitor arrived — Casper Teufel, of the 
Council, a cousin of Casper Eysvogel, who had 
leaned -on his arm for support when he left the ses- 
sion that afternoon. 

Els would not have waited for any other 
guest, but this one, as his first words revealed, 
came from the family to which she felt that she 
belonged, and the troubled face of the grey- 
haired, childless widower, who was usually one 
of the most jovial of men, as well as the un- 
usually late hour of his call, indicated so seri* 
ous a reason for his coming that she stopped, 
and with anxious urgency asked what news he 
had brought. 

It was not unexpected, yet his brief report fell 
heavily on the heart of Els, which had just ven- 
tured to beat gaily and lightly. 
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Her uncle and aunt, Eva and the countess, also 
listened to the story. 

He had accompanied Casper Eysvogel to his 
home and remained with him whilst, overflowing 
with resentment and vehement, unbridled com- 
plaints of the injustice and despotism to which — 
owing specially to the hostility and self-conceit of 
old Berthold Vorchtel — he had fallen a victim, he 
informed Frau Rosalinde and her mother what the 
Council had determined concerning his own future 
and that of his family. 

When he finally reported that he himself and 
the ladies must leave the house and the city. 
Countess Rotterbach, with a scornful glance at 
her deeply humiliated son-in-law, exclaimed, 
** This is what comes of throwing one's self away ! '* 
The unfortunate man, already shaken to the inmost 
depths of his being, sank on his knees. 

Conrad Teufel had instantly placed him in bed 
and sent for the leech ; but even after they had 
bathed his head with cold water and bled him 
he did not regain consciousness. His left side 
seemed completely paralysed, and his tongue could 
barely lisp a few unintelligible words. 

At the leech's desire a Sister of Charity had 
been sent for. Isabella Siebenburg, the sufferer's 
daughter, had already gone with her twin sons, in 
obedience to her husband's wish, to Heideck 
Castle. 

She had departed in anger, because she had 
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vainly endeavoured to induce her mother and grand- 
mother, who opposed her, to speak more kindly 
of her husband. When they disparaged the absent 
man with cruel harshness, she felt — she had told 
her cousin so — as if the infants could understand 
the insult offered to their father, and, to protect 
the children even more than herself J from her hus- 
band's feminine foes, she left the falling house, in 
spite of the entreaties and burning tears with 
which, in the hour of parting, her mother strove to 
detain her. 

Ere her departure she gave her jewels and the 
silver which her grandfather had bequeathed to 
her to Conrad Teufel, to satisfy the most urgent 
demands of her husband's creditors. Her father 
and she had parted kindly, and he made no attempt 
to oppose her. 

No one except the Sister of Charity was now 
in attendance upon the old gentleman ; for his wife 
wept and wailed without finding strength to do any- 
thing, and even reproached her own mother, whom 
she accused of having plunged them all into mis- 
fortune, and caused the stroke of paralysis from 
which her husband was suffering. 

The grey-haired countess, the cousin went on, 
had passed from one attack of convulsions into 
another, and when he approached her had shrieked 
the words ** ingratitude " and " base reward " so 
shrilly at him, in various tones, that they were 
still ringing in his ears. 
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Everything in the luckless household was out 
of gear, and its noble guest, the Duke von Galich, 
would feel the consequences, for the servants had 
lost their wits too. Spite of the countless men 
and maids, he had been obliged to go himself to 
the pump to get a glass of water for the sick man, 
and the fragments of the vase which the grand- 
mother had flung at him with her own noble hand 
were still lying on the floor. His name was Teu- 
fel,* but even in his home in Hades things could 
scarcely be worse. 

When Herr Teufel at last paused, the magis- 
trate and his wife exchanged a significant glance, 
while Eva gazed with deep suspense, and Cordula 
with earnest pity, at Els, who had listened to the 
story fairly panting for breath. 

When she raised her tearful eyes to Herr 
Pfinzing and Frau Christine, saying mournfully, 
" I must beg you to excuse me, my dear aunt and 
uncle; you have heard how much my WolflF's 
father needs me," all saw their expectations ful- 
filled. 

" Hard, hard ! " said the magistrate, patting her 
on the shoulder. " Yet the lead with which we bur- 
den ourselves from kindly intentions becomes 
wood, or at last even feathers." 

But Frau Christine was not content with utter- 
ing cheering words ; she offered to accompany Els 

 Devil. 
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and secure the place to which she was entitled. 
Frau Rosalinde had formerly often visited the 
matron to seek counsel, and had shown her, with 
embarrassing plainness, how willingly she admitted 
her superior ability. She disliked the old countess 
— ^but with whom would not the self-reliant woman, 
conscious of her good intentions, have dared to 
cope ? Since the daughter of the house had left 
her relatives, the place beside his father's sick-bed 
belonged to the son's future wife. Frau Rosalinde 
was weak, but not the worst of women. " Just 
wait, child," Aunt Christine concluded, " she will 
see soon enough what a blessing enters the house 
and the sick-room with you. We will try to erect 
a wall against the old woman's spite." 

Conrad Teufel confessed that he had come 
with the hope of inducing Els, who had nursed 
her own mother so skilfully and patiently, to make 
so praiseworthy a resolution. In taking leave he 
promised to keep a sharp lookout for her rights, 
and, if necessary, to show the old she-devil his own 
cloven foot. 

After he, too, had gone, the preparations for 
the sisters' departure were commenced. Whilst 
Cordula was helping Eva to select the articles she 
wished to take to Schweinau, and her older sister, 
with Katterle's assistance, was packing the few 
pieces of clothing she needed as a nurse in the 
Eysvogel family, the countess offered to visit 
Herr Ernst in the watch-tower early the follow- 
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ing morning and tell him what detained his 
daughters. Towards evening Eva could come 
into the city under the protection of her aunt, who 
had many claims upon her the next day, and see 
the prisoner. 

This time, to the surprise of her sister, who 
had always relieved her of such cares, Eva herself 
did the packing. When she had finished she led 
the weeping Katterle to her uncle, that she might 
beg for mercy upon her lover. 

The magistrate was thoroughly aware of the 
course of affairs, and talked to the maid with the 
gentle manner, pervaded with genuine kindness of 
heart, which was one of his characteristics. Bi- 
berli had already been subjected to an examination 
by torture ; but even on the rack he had not said 
one word about his betrothed bride, and had reso- 
lutely denied everything which could criminate his 
master. A second trial awaited him on the mor- 
row, but the magistrate promised to do all in his 
power to obtain the mildest possible sentence for 
him. At any rate, like all whose blood was shed 
by a legal sentence, he would be sent to Schweinau 
to be cured, and as Katterle would accompany Eva 
there, she could iind an opportunity of nursing her 
betrothed husband herself. 

With these words he dismissed the girl, but 
^h$n again alone with his wife he admitted to 
her that the poor fellow might easily fare badly — 
nay, migbt even lose his tongue — if on the rack, 
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which was one of the instruments of torture to 
which he must again be subjected, he confessed 
having forced his way into the house of an " Hon- 
ourable " at night. True, the fact that in doing 
so he had only followed his master, would miti- 
gate the offence. He must bind the judges to 
secrecy, should it prove impossible to avoid the 
necessity of informing them of Eva's somnambu- 
lism. If the sentence were very severe, he might 
perhaps be able to delay its execution. Sir Heinz 
Schorlin, who stood high in the Emperor's favour, 
would then be asked to apply to the sovereign to 
annul it, or at any rate to impose a lighter punish- 
ment. 

Here he was interrupted by his nieces and Cor- 
dula, and soon after Frau Christine went out with 
Els to go to the Eysvogels. Herr Pfinzing re- 
mained with the others. 

A personage of no less distinction than the 
Duchess Agnes had complained to him of the 
reckless countess. Only yesterday she had ridden 
into the forest with her father, and when the 
young Bohemian princess met her, Cordula's dogs 
had assailed her skittish Arabian so furiously that 
it would have been difficult for a less practised 
rider to keep her seat in the saddle. This time 
the docile animals had refused to obey their mis- 
tress, and the duchess expressed the suspicion 
that she had not intended to call them off ; for, 
though she had carelessly apologised, she asked. 
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as if the words were a gibe, if there was anything 
more delightful than to curb a refractory steed. 
She had an answer ready for Cordula, however, and 
retorted that the disobedience of her dogs proved 
that, if she understood how to obtain from horses 
what she called the greatest delight, she certainly 
failed in the case of other living creatures. She 
therefore offered her royal condolence on the 
subject. 

Then she remarked to the magistrate that the 
incident had occurred in the imperial forest where, 
as she understood, the unrestricted wandering of 
strange hunting dogs was prohibited. Therefore, 
in future, Countess von Montfort might be re- 
quired to leave hers at home when she rode to 
the woods. 

The magistrate now brought the complaint to 
the person against whom it was made, adopt- 
ing a merry jesting tone, in which Cordula gaily 
joined. 

When the old gentleman asked whether she 
had previously angered the irritable princess, she 
answered laughing, "The saints have hitherto 
denied to the wife of the Emperor's son, as well 
as to other girls of thirteen or fourteen, the bless- 
ing of children, so she likes to play with dolls. 
She chanced to prefer the same one for which she 
saw me stretch out my hands." 

The old magistrate vainly sought to under- 
stand this jest ; but Eva knew whom the countess 
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meant by the doll, and it grieved her to see two 
women hostile to each other, seeking to amuse 
themselves with one who bore so little resem- 
blance to a toy, and to whom she looked up with 
all the earnestness of a soul kindled by the deep- 
est passion. 

While the magistrate and the countess were 
gaily arguing and jesting together she sat silent, 
and the others did not disturb her. 

After a long time Frau Christine returned. 
Traces of tears were plainly visible, though she 
had tried, whilst in the sedan-chair, to efface them. 
The scenes which Els had experienced at the Eys- 
vogels' had certainly been far worse than she had 
feared — nay, the old countess's attack upon her 
was so insulting, Frau Rosalinde's helpless grief 
and Herr Casper's condition were so pitiable, 
that she had thought seriously of bringing the 
poor girl back with her, and removing her from 
these people who, she was sure, would make Els's 
life a torment as soon as she herself had gone. 

The grandmother's enquiry whether Jungfrau 
Ortlieb expected to find her Swiss gallant there, 
and similar insolent remarks, seemed fairly steeped 
with rancour. 

What a repulsive spectacle the old woman, 
utterly bereft of dignity, presented as with solemn 
mockery she courtesied to Els again and again, as if 
announcing herself her most humble servant ; but 
the poor child kept silence until Frau Christine 
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herself spoke, and assigned her niece to the place 
beside Herr Casper's sick-bed, which no one else 
could fill so well. 

Stillness reigned in this chamber, and Els 
scarcely had occasion to dread much disturbance, 
for the countess had been strictly forbidden to 
enter the sufferer's room. Frau Rosalinde seemed 
to fear the sight of the helpless man, and the 
Sister of Charity was a strong, resolute woman, 
who welcomed Els with sincere cordiality, and 
promised Frau Christine to let no evil befall her. 

The sedan-chairs were already waiting outside, 
and the lady would have gladly deferred her 
account of these sorrowful events until later, but 
Cordula so affectionately desired to learn how 
her friend had fared in her lover's home, that she 
hurriedly and swiftly gratified her wish. Speak- 
ing of the matter relieved her heart, and in 
a somewhat calmer mood she was carried to 
Schweinau. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The little Pfinzing castle in Schweinau was 
neither spacious nor splendid, but it was Frau 
Christine's favourite place of abode. 

The heat of summer found no entrance through 
the walls — three feet in thickness — of the ancient 
building. Early in the morning and at evening 
it was pleasant to stay in the arbour, a room open 
in the front, extending the whole length of the 
edifice, where one could breathe the fresh air even 
during rainy weather. It overlooked the herb 
garden, which was specially dear to its mistress, 
for it contained roses, lilies, pinks, and other 
flowers ; and part of the beds, after being dug 
by the gardener, who had charge of the kitchen 
garden in the rear, were planted and tended by 
her own hand. 

The hour between sunrise and mass was de- 
voted to this work, in which Eva was to help her, 
and it would afford her much information ; for her 
aunt raised many plants which possessed healing 
power. Some of the seeds or bulbs had been 
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brought from foreign lands, but she was perfectly 
familiar with the virtues of all. Schweinau afforded 
abundant opportunity to use them, and the nurses 
in the city hospital, and the leech Otto, and other 
physicians, as well as many noble dames in the 
neighbourhood who took the place of a physician 
among their peasants and dependents, applied to 
Frau Christine when they needed certain roots, 
leaves, berries, and seeds for their sick. Nor did 
the monks and nuns, far and near, ever come to 
her for such things in vain. 

True, the life at Castle Schweinau was by no 
means so quiet as the one which Eva had hitherto 
loved. 

When she accepted the invitation she knew 
that, if she shared all her aunt's occupations, she 
would not have even a single half hour of her own ; 
but this was not her first visit here, and she had 
learned that Frau Christine allowed her entire 
liberty, and required nothing which she did not 
offer of her own free will. 

When she saw the matron, after the mass and 
the early repast which her husband shared with her 
before going to the city, visit the aged widows of 
the crusaders in the little institution behind the 
kitchen garden and inspect and regulate the work 
of the Beguines, she often wondered where this 
woman, whose age was nearer seventy than sixty, 
found strength for all this, as well as the duties 
which followed. First there were orders to give 
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in the kitchen that the principal meal, after the 
vesper bells had rung, should always win from the 
master of the house the " Couldn't be better," which 
his wife heard with the same pleasure as evef. 
Then, after visiting the wash-house, the bleach- 
ery, the linen presses, the cellar, the garret, and 
even the beehives to see that everything was in 
order, and emerging from the hands of the maid 
as a well-dressed noblewoman, she received visit 
after visit. Members of the patrician families of 
Nuremberg arrived; monks and nuns on various 
errands for their cloisters and their poor ; gentle- 
men and ladies from ecclesiastical and secular cir^- 
cles, in both city and country, among them fre- 
quently the most aristocratic attendants of the 
Reichstag; for she numbered the Burg'rave and 
his wife among her friends, and when questioned 
about the Nuremberg women, the Burgrave Fred- 
erick mentioned her as second to none in ability, 
shrewdness, and kindness of heart. 

Both he and his worthy wife sometimes sought 
her in the sphere "bf occupation which consumed 
the lion's share of her time and strength — the su- 
perintendence of the Schweinau hospital. True, 
she often let days elapse without entering it ; but 
if anything went wrong and her assistance was de- 
sirable or necessary in serious cases, she remained 
there until late at night, or even until the follow- 
ing morning. 

At such times ev^n th^ most distinguished 
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visitors were sent home with the message that 
Frau Christine could not leave the sick. 

The Burgrave and his wife were the only per- 
sons permitted to follow her into the hospital, and 
they had probably gained the privilege of speaking 
to her there because they were among its most 
liberal supporters, and three of their sons wore the 
cross of the Knights Hospitaller, and often spent 
weeks there, as the rule of the order prescribed, in 
nursing the sufferers. 

Women also had the right to enter the hospital 
to be cured of the wounds inflicted by the scourge 
or the iron of the executioner. 

Each sufferer was to be nursed there only 
three days, but Frau Christine took care that no 
one to whom such treatment might be harmful 
should be put out. . The Honourable Council 
was obliged, willing or unwilling, to defray 
the necessary expense. The magistrate had 
many a battle to fight for these encroachments, 
but he always found a goodly majority on the 
side of the hospital and his ^ife. If the num- 
ber of those who required longer nursing in- 
creased too rapidly they did not spare their own 
fine residence. 

The hospital and the hope of being allowed to 
help within its walls had brought Eva to Schweinau. 
The experiences of the past few days had swept 
through the peace of her young soul like a tem- 
pest, overthrowing firmly built structures and fan- 
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nihg glimmering sparks to flames. Since her quiet 
self-examination in the room of the city clerk, she 
had known what she lacked and what duty required 
her to become. The bond which united her to her 
saint and the Saviour still remained, but she knew 
what was commanded by him from whom St. 
Clare's mission also came, what Francis of Assisi 
had enjoined upon his followers whose experiences 
had been like hers. 

They were to strive to restore peace to their 
perturbed souls by faithful toil for their brothers 
and sisters; and what toil better suited a, feeble 
girl like herself than the alleviation of her unhappy 
neighbour's suffering ? The harder the duties im- 
posed upon her in the service of love, the better. 
She would set to work in the hope of making her- 
self the true, resolute woman which her mother, 
with the eyes of the soul, had seen her fragile child 
become ; but she could imagine nothing more diffi- 
cult than the tasks to be fulfilled here. This was 
the real fierce heat of the forge fire to which the 
dead woman had wished to entrust her purification 
and transformation. She would not shun, but 
hasten to it. While her lover was wielding the 
sword she, too, had a battle to fight. She had 
heard from Biberli that Heinz wished to undergo 
the most severe trials. This was noble, and her 
enthusiastic nature, aspiring to the loftiest goal, 
was filled with the same desire. Eager to learn 
how they would bear the test, she scanned her 
34 
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young shoulders and gazed at the burden which 
she intended to lay upon them. 

When, the year before, her aunt took her to the 
hospital for the first time, she had returned home 
completely unnerved. She had not even had the 
slightest suspicion that there was such suffering on 
earth, such pain amongst those near her, such de- 
pravity amongst those of her own sex. What com- 
parison was there between what Els had done for 
her gentle, patient mother, or what she would do 
for old Herr Casper, who lay in a soft bed — it had 
been shown to her as something of rare beauty, of 
ebony and ivory — and the task of nursing these in- 
famous gallows-birds bleeding from severe wounds, 
and these depraved sick women ? But if God's 
own Son gave up His liff amidst the most cruel 
sufiFering for sinful humanity, how dared she, the 
weak, erring, slandered girl, who had no goodness 
save her passionate desire to do what was right, 
shrink from helping the most pitiable of her neigh- 
bours ? Here in the hospital at Schweinau lay the 
heavy burden which she wished to take upon her- 
self. 

She desired it also in order to maintain the 
bond which had united her to the Saviour. She 
would be constantly reminded here of his own 
words, " Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me." To become a bride of Jesus Christ and, 
closely united to Him in her inmost soul, await the 
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hour when He would open His divine arms to her, 
had seemed the fairest lot in life. Now she had 
pledged herself in the world to another, and yet 
she did not wish to give up her Saviour. She de- 
sired to show Him that though she neither could 
nor would resign her earthly lover, her heart still 
throbbed for the divine One as tenderly as of yore. 
And could He who was Love incarnate condemn 
her, when He saw how, without even being per- 
mitted to hope that her lover would find his way 
back to her, she clung with inviolable steadfast- 
ness to her troth, though no one save He and 
His heavenly Father had witnessed her silent 
vow ? 

She belonged to Heinz, and he — she knew it — 
to her. Even though later, after all the world had 
acknowledged her innocence, the walls of convent 
and monastery divided them, their souls would re- 
main indissolubly united. If there should be no 
meeting for them here below, in the other world 
the Saviour would lead them to each other the 
more surely, the more obediently they strove to 
fulfil His divine command. As Heinz desired to 
take up the cross in imitation of Christ she, too, 
would bear it. It was to be found beside the straw 
pallets of the wounded criminals. The fulfilment 
of every hard duty which she voluntarily performed 
seemed like a step that brought her nearer to the 
Saviour, and at the same time to the union with 
her lover, even though in another world. 
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The first request she made to her aunt on the 
way to mass, early in the morning of the first day 
of her stay in Schweinau, was an entreaty for per- 
mission to work in the hospital. It was granted, 
but not until the eyes of the experienced woman, 
ever prompt in decision, had rested with anxious 
hesitation upon the beautiful face and exquisite 
lithe young figure. The thought that it would be 
a pity for such lovely, pure, stainless girlish charms 
to be used in the service of these outcasts had al- 
most determined her to utter a resolute " No "; but 
she did not do it; nay, a flush of shame crimsoned 
her face as her eyes rested on the image of the 
crucified Redeemer which stood beside the road 
leading to the little village church ; for whom had 
He, the Most High, summoned to His service 
and deemed specially worthy of the kingdom of 
heaven ? The simple-hearted, the children, the 
adulterers, the sinners and publicans, the de- 
spised, and the poor! No, no,- it would not 
degrade the lovely child to help the miserable 
creatures yonder, any more than it did the rarest 
plant which she raised in her herb garden when 
she used it to heal the hurts of some abandoned 
wretch. 

And besides, with what deep loathing she her- 
self had gone to the hospital at first, and how fully 
conscious of her own infinite superiority she had 
returned from amongst these depraved beings to 
the outdoor air. 
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Yet how this feeling, which had stirred within 
her heart, gradually changed ! 

During her closer acquaintance with the poor 
and the despised, the nature and work of Christ 
first became perfectly intelligible to her; for how 
many traits of simple, self-sacrificing readiness to 
help, what touching contentment and grateful joy 
in the veriest trifle, what childlike piety and hum- 
ble resignation even amidst intolerable suffering, 
these unfortunates had shown! Nay, when she 
had become familiar with the lives of many of her 
protegies and learned how they had fallen into the 
hands of the executioner and reached Schweinau, 
she had asked herself whether, under similar cir- 
cumstances, the majority of those who belonged 
to her own sphere in life would not have found 
the way there far more speedily, and whether they 
would have endured the punishment inflicted half 
so patiently or with so much freedom from bitter- 
ness and rebellion against the decrees of the Most 
High. She had discovered salutary sap in many a 
human plant that had at first seemed absolutely 
poisonous; where she had shrunk from touching 
such impurity, violets and lilies had bloomed 
amidst the mire. Instead of holding her head 
haughtily erect, she had often left the hospital 
with a sense of shame, and it was long since she 
had ceased to use the proud privilege of her rank 
to despise people of. lower degree. If sometimes 
tempted to exercise it, the impulse was roused far 
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more frequently by those of her own station, who 
were base in mind and heart, than by the sufferers 
in the hospital. 

She had become very modest in regard to her- 
self, why should she wake to new life the arrogance 
now hushed in Eva's breast ? 

Much secret distress of mind and anguish of 
soul had been endured by the poor child, who yes- 
terday had opened her whole heart to her, when 
she went to rest in her chamber. How lowly she 
felt, how humble was the little saint who recently 
had elevated herself above others only too quickly 
and willingly ! It would do her good to descend to 
the lowest ranks and measure her own better fate 
by their misery. She who felt bereaved could al- 
ways be the giver in the hospital, and she felt with 
subtle sympathy what attracted Eva to her suf- 
ferers. 

The magistrate's wife was a religious matron, 
devoted to her Church, but in her youth she had 
been by no means fanatical. The Abbess Kuni- 
gunde, her younger sister, however, had fought 
before her eyes the conflict of the soul, which had 
Anally sent the beautiful, much-admired girl within 
convent walls. No one except her quiet, silent 
sister Christine had been permitted to witness the 
mental struggle, and the latter now saw repeated 
in her young niece what Kunigunde had experi- 
enced so many years before. Difficult as it had 
then been for her to understand the future abbess. 
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now, after watching many a similar contest in 
others, it was easy to follow every emotion in 
Eva's soul. 

During a long and happy married life, in which 
year by year mutual respect had increased, the 
magistrate and his wife had finally attained the 
point of holding the same opinions on important 
questions ; but when Herr Berthold returned from 
the city, and finding Eva already at the hospital, 
told his wife, at the meal which she shared with 
him, that from his point of view she ought to have 
strenuously opposed her niece's desire, and he 
only hoped that her compliance might entail no 
disastrous consequences upon the excitable, sensi- 
tive child, the remarkable thing happened that 
Frau Christine, without as usual being influenced 
by him, insisted upon her own conviction. 

So it happened that this time the magistrate 
was robbed of the little nap which usually followed 
the meal, and yet, in spite of the best will to yield, 
he could not do his wife the favour of allowing 
himself to be convinced. Still, he did not ask her 
to retract the consent which she had once given, 
so Eva was permitted to continue to visit the hos- 
pital. 

The nurse, a woman of estimable character and 
strong will, would faithfully protect her whatever 
might happen. Frau Christine had placed the girl 
under her special charge, and the Beguine Hilde- 
gard, a woman of noble birth and the widow of a 
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knight who had yielded his life in Italy for the 
Emperor Frederick, received her with special 
warpith because she had a daughter whom, just at 
Eva's age, death had snatched from her. 

Yet the magistrate would not be soothed. Not 
until he saw from the arbour, whilst the dessert 
still remained on the table, Cordula riding up on 
horseback did he cease recapitulating his numerous 
objections and go to meet the countess. 

To his straightforward mind and calm feelings 
the most incomprehensible thing had been Frau 
Christine's description of the soul-life of her sister 
and her niece. He knew the terrible impressions 
which even a man could not escape amongst the 
rabble in the hospital, and had used the comparison 
that what awaited Eva there was like giving a weak 
child pepper. 

As Countess Cordula, aided by the old man's 
hand, swung herself from the saddle of her spirited 
dappled steed, he thought: "If it were she who 
wanted to tend our sick rascals instead of the deli- 
cate Eva, I wouldn't object. She'd manage Satan 
himself whilst my little godchild was holding inter- 
course with her angels in heaven." 

In the arbour Cordula explained why she had 
not come before ; but her account told the elderly 
couple nothing new. 

When she went to see Ernst Ortlieb in the 
watch-tower that morning he had already been 
taken to the Town Hall. No special proceedings 
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were required, since he was his Own accuser, and 
many trustworthy witnesses deposed that he had 
been most grossly irritated — nay, as his advocate 
represented, had wounded the tailor in self-defence. 
Yet Ernst Ortlieb could not be dismissed from im- 
prisonment at once, because the tailor's representa- 
tive demanded a much larger amount of blood- 
money than the court was willing to grant. The 
wound was not dangerous to life, but still pre- 
vented his leaving his bed and appearing in per- 
son before his judges. The candle-dealer was 
nursing him in his own house and instigating him 
to make demands whose extravagance roused the 
judges' mirth. As after a tedious discussion Meis- 
ter Seubolt still insisted upon them, the magistrates 
from the Council and the Chief of Police, who com- 
posed the court, advised Herr Ernst to have the 
sentence deferred and recognise the tailor's claim 
that his case belonged to the criminal court. Out 
of consideration for the citizens and the excited 
state of the whole guild of tailors, it seemed ad- 
visable to avoid any appearance of partiality, yet 
in that case the self -accuser must submit to im- 
prisonment until the sentence was pronounced. 
This delay, however, was of trivial importance ; 
for Herr Pfinzing had pr.omised his brother-in-law 
that his cause should be considered and settled on 
the following day. 

Herr Berthold had told his wife all this soon 
after his return, and added, with much admiration 
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of the valiant fellow's steadfastness, that Biberli, 
Sir Heinz Schorlin's servant, had again been sub- 
jected to an examination by torture and was racked 
far more severely than justice could approve. 

The countess reported that after her friend's 
father had been taken back to the watch-tower a 
few hours before, she had found him in excellent 
spirits. 

True, the Burgrave von Zollern had not come 
to visit him in person, like many " Honourables " 
and gentlemen, but he had sent his son Eitelfritz 
to enquire how he fared, and the prisoner was oc- 
cupied with the petition which he wished to send 
the sovereign the next day through Meister Gott- 
lieb von Passau, the Emperor Rudolph's protono- 
tary. He had told Cordula, with a resolute air, 
that it contained the charge that Sir Heinz Schor- 
lin had found his way into his house at night, and 
would not even suffer her to finish her entreaty to 
omit the accusation. " And now," the countess 
added mournfully, "I urge you, to whom the 
young girl is dear, to consider the pitiable manner 
in which, by her own father's folly, Eva's name 
will be on the tongues of the whole court, and 
what the gossips throughout the city will say about 
the poor child in connectipn with such an accusa- 
tion." 

Frau Pfinzing sighed heavily, and rose, but her 
husband, who perceived her intention, stopped her 
with the remark that it would be useless to go that 
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day, for the sun was already setting and the watch- 
tower was closed at nightfall. 

This induced the matron to return to her seat ; 
but she had scarcely touched the easy-chair ere 
she again rose and told the servant to saddle the 
big bay. She would ride to the city on horseback 
this time; the bearers moved too slowly. Then 
turning to her husband, she said gaily : 

" I thank you for the excuse you have made for 
me, but I cannot use it in this case. My foolish 
brother must on no account make the charge 
which will expose his daughter ; it would be a se- 
rious misfortune were I to arrive too late. What 
is the use of being the wife of the imperial magis- 
trate, if a Nuremberg drawbridge cannot be raised 
for me even after sunset ? If the petition has 
already gone, I must see Meister Gottlieb. True, 
it was not to be sent until to-morrow, but there is 
nothing of which we are more glad to rid ourselves 
than the disagreeable transactions from which we 
shrink. Give me a pass for the warder, Pfinzing ; 
and you. Countess, excuse me ; it is you who send 
me away." 

Whilst the maid brought her headkerchief and 
her cloak, and the magistrate in a low tone told 
the servant to have his horse ready, too, Frau 
Christine asked Cordula to bring Eva from the 
hospital, if she felt no disgust at the sight of com- 
mon people suffering from wounds. 

The countess answered with a ringing laugh : 
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" The huts of our wood-cutters, labourers, and 
fishermen look cleaner, it is true, than the hovels 
of the charcoal burners and quarrymen in the 
Montfort forests and mountains ; yet none of them 
are perfumed with sandal-wood and attar of roses, 
and the blow of the axe which gashes one of our 
wood-cutter*s flesh presents a similar spectacle to 
the wounds which your criminals bring with them 
to Schweinau. And let me tell you, I am the 
leech in Montfort, and unless death is near, and 
the chaplain accompanies me bearing the sacra- 
ment, I often go alone with the manservant, the 
maid, or the pages who carry my medicines. Since 
I grew up I have attended to our sick, and I can- 
not tell you how many fractures, wounds, hurts, 
and fevers I have cured or seen progress to a fatal 
end. I stand godmother to nearly all the new- 
born infants in our villages and hamlets. The 
mothers whom I nurse insist upon it. There are 
almost as many Cordulas as girls on the Montfort 
estates, and in many a hut there are two or three 
of them. Michel the fisherman has a Cordula, a 
Cordel, and a Dulla. Therefore it follows that I 
am accustomed to severe wounds, though my heart 
often aches at the sight of them, I know how to 
bandage as well as a barber, and, if necessary, can 
even use the knife." 

"I thought so," cried the magistrate, much 
comforted. " Set my delicate little Eva an exam- 
ple if her courage fails; or, what would be still 
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better, if you see that the horrible business goes 
too much against the grain, persuade her to give 
up work which requires stronger hands and a less 
sensitive nature. But there are the horses already. 
I want to go to the city, too, Christel, and it's lucky 
that I don't have to go alone at night." 

" So said the man who jumped in to save some- 
body from drowning," replied Frau Christine laugh- 
ing: ''It's lucky it happened, because I was just 
going to take a bath ! " But it pleased her to have 
her husband's companionship, and she did not ap- 
proach her horse until he had examined the saddle- 
girth and the bridle with the utmost care. 

Before putting her foot in the stirrup, she told 
the old housekeeper to take Countess von Mont- 
fort to the hospital and commend her to the special 
care of Sister Hildegard. She would call for Cor- 
dula and Eva on her return from the city; but 
they must not wait for her should the strength of 
either fail. She had ordered a sedan-chair to be 
kept ready for her niece at the hospital. A second 
one would be at the countess's disposal. 

" That's what I call foresight ! " cried the magis- 
trate laughing. "Only, my dear countess, see 
that our little saint doesn't attempt anything too 
hard. Her pious heart would run her little head 
against the wall if matters came to that and, like 
the noble Moorish steeds, she would drop dead in 
her tracks rather than stop. Such a delicate 
creature is like a lute. When the key is raised 
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higher and higher the string snaps, and we want 
to avoid that. With you, my young heroine " 

"There is no danger of that kind," Cordula 
gaily protested. "This instrument is provided 
with metal strings ; the tone is neither sweet nor 
musical, but they are durable." 

" Good, firm material, such as I like," the 
magistrate declared. Then he helped his wife 
mount her horse, placed the bridle in her left 
hand, looked at the saddle-girth again, and, spite 
of his corpulence, swung himself nimbly enough 
on his strong steed. Then, with Frau Christine, he 
trotted after the torch-bearers towards the city. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The drawbridge before the watch-tower was 
promptly lowered for the imperial magistrate and 
his wife. He would have dissuaded Frau Chris- 
tine from the ride and come alone, had not ex- 
perience taught him that Ernst Ortlieb was more 
ready to listen to her than to him. But they came 
too late; just before sunset Herr Ernst had 
availed himself of the visit of the imperial forest- 
er, Waldstromer, to give him the petition to con- 
vey to the protonotary, by whom it was to reach 
the Emperor. Nor did he regret this decision, but 
insisted that his duty as a father and a Nurem- 
berg " Honourable " would not permit the wrong 
done to his child and his household by a foreign 
knight to pass unpunished. 

True, Frau Christine exerted all her powers of 
persuasion to change his opinion, and her husband 
valiantly supported her, but they accomplished 
nothing except to gain the prisoner's Consent that 
if the paper had not yet reached the Emperor 
the protonotary might defer its presentation until 
he was asked for it. 
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Herr Ernst had made this concession after the 
magistrate's representation that Sir Heinz Schorlin 
had been subjected to an experience which had 
stirred the inmost depths of his soul, and soon 
after had been unexpectedly sent in pursuit of the 
Siebenburgs. Hence he had found no time to 
speak to the father. If he persisted in his inten- 
tion of entering a monastery, the petition would 
be purposeless. If it proved that he was merely 
trifling with Eva, there would be time enough to 
call upon the Emperor to punish him. Besides, 
he knew from Maier of Silenen that the knight had 
firmly resolved to renounce the world. 

But the magistrate and his wife did not take 
their nocturnal ride in vain, for after leaving the 
watch-tower they met the protonotary at St. Se- 
bald's. He had received the petition, but had not 
yet delivered it to his royal master, and promised 
to withhold it for a time. 

Rejoicing over this success, Herr Pfinzing 
accompanied Frau Christine, who wanted to visit 
Els, to the Eysvogel residence. 

The din of many voices and loud laughter 
greeted them from the spacious entry. Three men- 
dicant friars, with overflowing pouches, pressed 
past them, and two others were still standing with 
the men and the maidservants assembled in the 
light of the lanterns. They had filled the bare- 
footed monks* bags, for the salvation of their own 
souls, with the provisions of the house, and were 
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talking garrulously, already half intoxicated by 
the jugs of wine which the butler willingly filled 
to earn a sweet reward from the young maids, 
who eagerly sought the favour of the rotund 
bachelor whose hair was just beginning to turn 
grey. 

The magistrate's entrance startled them, and 
the butler vainly strove to hide a large jar whose 
shape betrayed that it came from Sicily and con- 
tained the noble vintage of Syracuse. Two of the 
maids slid under their aprons the big hams and 
pieces of roast meat with which they had already 
begun to regale themselves. 

Herr Berthold, smiling sadly, watched the con- 
duct of the masterless servants ; then raising his 
cap, bowed with the utmost respect to the discon- 
certed revellers, and said courteously, " I hope it 
will agree with you all." 

The startled group looked sheepishly at one 
another. The butler was the only person who 
quickly regained his composure, came forward to 
the magistrate cap in hand, and said obsequi- 
ously that he and his fellow-servants were in evil 
case. The house had no master. No one knew 
from whom he or she was to receive orders. Most 
of them had been discharged by the Honourable 
Councillor, but no one knew when he was to leave 
or whom to ask for his wages. 

The magistrate then informed them that Herr 
Wolff Eysvogel had the right to give orders, and 
35 
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during his absence his betrothed bride, Jungfrau 
Els Ortlieb. The next morning a member of the 
Council would examine the claims of each, pay the 
wages, and with Frau Rosalinde and Jungfrau 
Els determine the other matters. 

The butler had imbibed a goodly share of the 
noble wine. His fat cheeks glowed, and at the 
magistrate's last remark he laughed softly: ''If 
we wait for the folk upstairs to agree we shall stay 
here till the Pegnitz flows up the valley. Just 
listen to their state of harmony, sir ! " 

In fact the shrill, angry accents of a woman's 
loud voice, with which mingled deeper tones that 
were very familiar to Herr Berthold, echoed down 
into the entry. It certainly looked ill for the con- 
cord of the women of the house ; yet the magistrate 
could not permit the unprincipled servant's inso- 
lence to pass unpunished, so he answered quietly : 
"You arc right, fellow. One can put a stop to 
this shameful conduct more quickly than several, 
and by virtue of my office I will therefore be the 
one to command here. You will leave this house 
and service to-morrow." 

But when the angry butler, with the hoarse 
tones of a drunkard, declared that in Nuremberg 
none save rascals were turned out of doors direct- 
ly after a discharge, the magistrate, with grave 
dignity, cut him short by remarking that he would 
do better not to bring before the magistrates the 
question of what beseemed the servant who wasted 
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the valuable property entrusted to his care, as had 
been done here. 

With these words he pointed to the spot where 
the jug of wine which he had plainly seen was 
only half concealed, and the threat silenced the 
man, whose conscience reproached him far more 
than Herr Pfinzing could imagine. 

Meanwhile quiet had not been restored upstairs. 
Frau Christine had released Els from a store-room 
in which the old countess, after persuading her 
daughter to this spiteful and childish trick, had 
locked her. A serious discussion amongst the 
women followed, which was closed only by the 
interposition of the magistrate. Perhaps this 
might have been accomplished less quickly had 
not the leech Otto appeared as a welcome aid. 

Frau Rosalinde penitently besought forgive- 
ness, her mother was again forbidden to come to 
the lower story, and threatened, if she approached 
the sick-room, with immediate removal from the 
house. 

This strictness was necessary to render it 
possible for Els to maintain her difficult posi- 
tion. 

The day had been filled with painful incidents 
and shameful humiliations. The old countess had 
summoned two relatives, both elderly canonesses, 
to aid her in her assault upon the intruder, and 
perhaps they were the persons who advised lock- 
ing up Sir Casper's nurse, to whom they denied 
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the right of still calling herself the bride of the 
young master of the house. 

Frau Christine had arrived at the right time. 
Els was beginning to lose courage. She had 
found nothing which could aid her to sustain it. 

Since Biberli had been deprived of his liberty 
she had rarely heard from Wolff, and his invalid 
father, for whose sake she remained in the house, 
seemed to view her with dislike. At first he had 
tried neither to speak to nor look at her, but that 
morning, while raising a refreshing cup to his 
parched lips, he had cast at her from the one eye 
whose lid still moved a glance whose enmity still 
haunted her. 

Even the priest who visited him several times 
was by no means kindly disposed towards her. 
He belonged to the Dominican order, and was the 
confessor of the old countess and Frau Rosa- 
linde. They must have slandered her sorely to 
him; and as the order of St. Francis, to which 
the Sisters of St. Clare belonged, was a thorn in 
his flesh, he bore her a grudge because, as the 
Abbess Kunigunde's niece, she stood by her and 
her convent, and threatened to win the Eysvogel 
household over to the Franciscans. 

Before the magistrate and his wife left their 
niece, Herr Berthold ordered the men and maid- 
servants to stand in separate rows, then, in the 
physician's presence, introduced Els to them as 
the mistress whom they were to obey, and re- 
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quested her to choose those whose services she 
wished to retain. The rest would be compensated 
at the Town Hall the next day for their abrupt 
dismissal. 

Els had never found it harder to say good-by 
to her relatives ; but the leech Otto remained with 
her some time, and was soon Joined by Conrad 
Teufel, thereby rendering it a little easier for her 
to persist in the performance of her difficult duty. 

On the way home to Schweinau the magistrate 
and his wife talked together as eagerly as if they 
had just met after a long separation. They had 
gone back to the query how nursing the wounded 
criminals would affect Eva, and both hoped that 
Cordula's presence and encouragement would 
strengthen her power of resistance. 

But what did this mean ? 

As they approached the little castle they saw 
from the roid in the arbour, which was lighted 
with links, the figure of the countess. She was sit- 
ting in Frau Christine's easy chair, but Eva was 
nowhere in view. Had her strength failed, and was 
Cordula awaiting their return after putting her 
more delicate friend to bed ? And Boemund Alt- 
rosen, who stood opposite to her, leaning against 
one of the pillars which supported the arched ceil- 
ing of the room, how came he here ? The Pfin- 
zings had known him from early childhood, for his 
father had been a dear friend and brother in arms 
of the magistrate ; and whilst Boemund, as a boy, was 
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enjoying the instruction of the Benedictines in the 
monastery of St. -^gidius, he had been a favour- 
ite comrade of Frau Christine's son, who had fallen 
in battle, and always found a cordial reception in 
his parents' house. 

With what tender anxiety the knight gazed into 
Cordula's pale face! Something must have be- 
fallen the blooming, vigorous huntress and dar- 
ing horsewoman, and both Herr Berthold and his 
wife feared that it concerned Eva. 

The young couple now perceived their approach, 
and Cordula, rising, waved her handkerchief to 
them. Yet how slowly she rose, how feebly the 
vivacious girl moved her hand. 

Herr Berthold helped his wife from the saddle 
as quickly as possible, and both hurried anxiously 
towards the arbour. Frau Christine did not remain 
in the winding path, but though usually she strictly 
insisted that no one should tread on the turf, hastily 
crossed it to reach her goal more quickly. But ere 
she could put the question she longed to ask, Cor- 
dula sorrowfully exclaimed : " Don't judge me too 
severely. * He who exalts himself shall be humbled,* 
says the Bible, and also that the first shall be last, 
and the last first; but I have been forced to sit 
upon the ground whilst Eva occupies the throne. 
I belong at the end of the last rank, whilst she 
leads the foremost." 

''Please explain the riddle at once," pleaded 
Frau Christine. 
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Sir Boemund Altrosen came forward, held out 
his hand to his old friend, and spoke for Cordula : 
" The horror and loathsomeness were too much for 
her, whilst Jungfrau Ortlieb endured them." 

" Eva remained at the hospital," the countess 
added dejectedly, " because a dying woman would 
not let her go ; whilst I — the knight is right — could 
bear it no longer." 

Frau Christine glanced triumphantly at her hus- 
band, but when she saw Cordula's pale cheeks she 
exclaimed : " Poor child ! And there was no one 
here to One moment, Countess ! " 

Throwing down her riding-whip and gloves as 
she spoke, she was hurrying towards the sideboard 
on which stood the medicine-case, to prepare a 
strengthening drink ; but Cordula stopped her, say- 
ing : " The housekeeper has already supplied the 
necessary stimulant. I will only ask to have my 
horse brought to the door, or my father will be 
anxious. I was obliged to await your return, be- 
cause — Well, my flight from the hospital certainly 
was not praiseworthy, and it affords me no special 
pleasure to confess it. But you must not think 
me even more pitiful than I proved myself, so I 
stayed to tell you myself " 

"That it is one thing," interrupted Sir Boe- 
mund, " to nurse worthy wood-cutters, gamekeep- 
ers, fishermen, and charcoal-burners, who, when 
wounded and ill, look up to their gracious mistress 
as if she were an angel of deliverance, and quite 
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a difiFerent matter to mingle with the miserable 
rabble yonder. The bloody stripes which the 
executioner's lash cuts in the criminars back do 
not render him more gentle ; the mutilation which 
he curses, and the disgrace with which an aban- 
doned woman " 

" Stop ! " interrupted Cordula, whose lips and 
cheeks had again grown colourless. " Do not 
mention those scenes which have poisoned my 
soul. It was too hideous, too terrible ! And how 
the woman with the red band around her neck, the 
mark of the rope by which she carried the stone, 
rushed at the other whose eye had been put out ! 
how they fought on the floor, scratching, biting, 
tearing each other's hair " 

Here the tender-hearted girl, covering her con- 
vulsed face with her hands, sobbed aloud. 

Frau Christine drew her compassionately to her 
heart, pressed the motherless child's head to her 
bosom, and let her weep her All there, whilst the 
magistrate said to Sir Boemund : " And Eva Ort- 
lieb also witnessed this hideous scene, yet the deli- 
cate young creature endured it ? " 

Altrosen nodded assent, adding eagerly, as if 
some memory rose vividly before him : " She often 
looked distressed by these horrors, but usually — 
how shall I express it ? — usually calm and content." 

"Content," repeated the magistrate thought- 
fully. Then, suddenly straightening his short, 
broad flgure, he thrust his little fat hand into a 
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fold of the knight's doublet, exclaiming: "Boe- 
mund, do you want to know the most difficult rid- 
dle that the Lord gives to us men to solve ? It is 
— take heed — a woman's soul." 

" Yes," replied Altrosen curtly ; the word 
sounded like a sigh. 

While speaking, his dark eye was bent on Cor- 
dula, whose head still rested on Frau Christine's 
breast. 

Then, adjusting the bandage which since the 
fire had been wound around his forehead and his 
dark hair, he continued in a tone of explanation : 
" Count von Montfort sent me, when it grew dark, 
to accompany his daughter home. From your 
little castle I was directed to the hospital, where I 
found her amongst the horrible women. She had 
struggled faithfully against her loathing and dis- 
gust, but when I arrived her power of resistance 
was already beginning to fail. Fortunately the 
sedan-chair was there, for she felt that her feet 
would scarcely cairry her back. I ordered one to 
be prepared for Jungfrau Ortlieb, though I remem- 
bered the dying woman who kept her. As if the 
matter were some easy task, she begged the 
countess to excuse her, and remained beside the 
wretched straw pallet." 

The deeply agitated girl had just released her- 
self from the matron's embrace, and begged the 
knight to have her Roland saddled; but Frau 
Christine stopped him, and entreated Cordula, for 
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her sake, to use her sedan-chair instead of the 
horse. 

"If it will gratify you/' replied the countess 
smiling ; *^ but I should reach home safely on the 
piebald." 

" Who doubts it ? " asked the matron. " Give 
her your arm, husband. The bearers are ready, 
and you will soon overtake them on your horse, 
Boemund.** 

" The walk through the warm June night will 
do me good," the latter protested. 

Soon after the sedan-chair which conveyed 
Cordula, lighted by several torch-bearers on foot 
and on horseback, began to move towards the 
city. 

At St. Linhard, Boemund Altrosen, who walked 
beside it, asked the question, " Then I may hope, 
Countess ? I really may ? " 

She nodded affectionately, and answered under 
her breath : "You may; but we must first try 
whether the flower of love which blossomed for 
you out of my weakness is the real one. I believe 
it will be." 

He joyously raised her hand to his lips, but a 
torch-bearer's shout — " Count von Montfort and 
his train ! " — urged him back from the sedan- 
chair. A few seconds after Cordula welcomed 
her father, who had anxiously ridden forth to 
meet his jewel. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
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I CAN hardly do more, and yet I must," 
groaned Frau Christine, as she gazed after the 
torch-bearers who preceded Cordula. Her hus- 
band, however, tried to detain her, offering to go 
to their young guest in her place. 

But the effort was vain. The motherless child, 
whom the captive father probably believed to be 
in safety with her sensible sister, was at a post of 
danger, and only a woman's eye could judge 
whether it would do to yield to Eva's wish, which 
the housekeeper had just told her mistress, and 
allow her — it was already past midnight — to re- 
main longer at the hospital. 

She would not have hesitated to require her 
niece's return home had not maternal solicitude 
urged her to deprive her of nothing which could aid 
her troubled soul to regain its poise. If possible 
at all, it would be through devotion to an arduous 
work of charity that she would understand her 
own nature, and find an answer to the question 
whether, when the slanderers were silenced, she 
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would take the veil or cling firmly to the hopeless 
love which had mastered her young heart. 

If she succeeded in remaining steadfast here, 
and, in spite of the glad consciousness of having 
conquered by the sign of the cross, was still loyal to 
her worldly love, then the latter was genuine and 
strong, and Eva did not belong to the convent ; 
then her sister, the abbess, was mistaken in the 
girl whose soul she had guided from early child- 
hood. • 

Frau Christine, who usually formed an opinion 
quickly and resolutely, had not dared to give Eva 
a positive answer the previous evening. 

With sympathising emotion the matron had 
heard her confess that during her nocturnal wan- 
derings a new feeling, which she could no longer 
still, had awakened in her breast. When she also 
told her the image of true love which she had 
formed, she could not bring herself to undeceive 
her. 

The abbess had made a somewhat similar con- 
fession to her, the older sister, when her young 
heart — how long ago it seemed ! — had also been 
mastered by love. The object of its ardent pas- 
sion was no less a personage than the Burgrave 
von Zollern. 

Frau Christine had seen his marriage with the 
Hapsburg princess awaken her sister's desire to 
rti^ounce the world. Kunigunde was then a maid- 
en ^f rare, majestic beauty, and only the Bur- 
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grave's exalted station had prevented his wed- 
ding " Eva," as she was called before she took the 
veil. 

As a husband and father, he had found deep 
happiness in the love of the Countess Elizabeth, 
the future Emperor Rudolph's sister, yet he had 
remained a warm friend of the abbess ; and when 
he treated Eva with such marked distinction at 
the dance, she owed it not only to her own charms 
but also to the circumstance that, like the girl 
whom he had loved in his youth, she bore the 
name of " Eva Ortlieb," and the expression of 
her eyes vividly recalled the happiest time in his 
life. 

The abbess, after a still more severe renuncia- 
tion, had attained even greater happiness in the con- 
vent. Her sister could not blame her for wishing 
the same lot for the devout young niece, whose 
fate seemed to bear a closer and closer resemblance 
to her own ; but yesterday she had argued with her, 
for Kunigunde had insisted firmly that if the girl 
did not voluntarily knock at the convent door she 
should be forced to enter, not only for her own 
sake but also Sir Heinz Schorlin's. Nothing 
could rouse the ire of every true Christian more 
than the thought that a noble knight, for whose 
conversion Heaven had wrought a miracle, could 
turn a deaf ear to the summons for the sake of a 
girl scarcely beyond childhood. To place convent 
walls between the pair would therefore be a work 
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pleasing in the sight of God — nay, necessary for 
the example. 

This statement sounded so resolute and impera- 
tive that Frau Christine, who knew her sister's gen- 
tle nature, had been convinced that she was obeying 
the mandate of a superior. Soon afterward she 
learned that Kunigunde had followed the dictates 
of the zealous prior of the Dominicans, who was 
regarded as the supreme judge in religious affairs. 
At a chance meeting she had imprudently asked 
this man, who had never been friendly to her or 
her^order, to give his opinion concerning this mat- 
ter, which gave her no rest. 

Frau Christine had eagerly opposed her. The 
case of Heinz Schorlin was different from that of 
the Burgrave Frederick, who could never be per- 
mitted to wed the daughter of a Nuremberg mer- 
chant. If the Swiss renounced his intention of 
entering the monastery, there was nothing to pre- 
vent his wooing Eva. It should by no means be 
as the prior of the Dominicans had said : " They 
must both renounce the world," but, " They must 
test themselves, and if the world holds them 
firmly, and the Emperor, who is a fatherly friend 
to Heinz, makes no objection, it would be a duty 
to unite the pair." 

The decisive hour for Eva was now at hand, 
and Frau Christine, eager to learn in what condi- 
tion she should find her niece, had herself carried 
to the hospital. 
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Her husband and several men-servants accom- 
panied her, for at this late hour the neighbour- 
hood, where so many criminals were nursed for a 
short time, was by no means safe. Companions, 
friends, and relatives of the criminals were often 
attracted thither by sympathy, curiosity, or busi- 
ness affairs. Whoever had occasion to shun ap- 
pearing by daylight in a place which never lacked 
bailiffs and city soldiers, slunk to the hospital at 
night. 

As a heavy rain had just begun to fall, the 
short distance to be traversed by the magistrate 
and his wife was empty. Ample provision also 
seemed to have been made to guard the place of 
healing, for several armed troopers belonging to 
the city guard were pacing up and down before 
the board fence which surrounded it, and the ap- 
proach of the late visitors was heralded by the 
deep baying of large hounds. 

The magistrate was well known here, and the 
doorkeeper, roused from his sleep, hastened to 
light the way for him and his wife with a lantern. 
In spite of the planks which had been placed in 
the courtyard, the task of crossing it was by no 
means easy ; for the night was intensely dark, and 
if the foot passed beyond the boards, it plunged 
inta the mire, on which they floated rather than 
lay. 

At first the barking of the dogs had drowned 
every other sound, but as they approached the 
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house thatched with straw, where the wounded 
men were nursed, harsh voices, interrupted at 
times by the angry oaths of some patient roused 
from sleep, or the watchman's command to keep 
quiet, reached them in a loud uproar. 

A narrow passage dimly lighted by a lantern 
led to the women's quarters, where Eva had re- 
mained. The magistrate entered the men's dor- 
mitory to make an inspection, while his wife, need- 
ing no guidance, passed on to the women, meeting 
no one on her way except a Sister of Charity and 
two men-servants who, under the guidance of a 
sleepy Dominican monk, were bearing out the 
corpse of some one who had just passed away. 

Sister Hildegard, who was sitting at the door 
of the dormitory, half asleep, started up as Frau 
Christine crossed the threshold. 

The knight's widow, a vigorous matron, whose 
hair had long been grey, pointed with the rosary 
in her hand to the end of the long, dimly lighted 
apartment, and said in a low tone : ** The sick 
woman seems to be asleep now. The prior sent 
the old Dominican to whom Eva is talking. He 
is said to be the most learned and eloquent mem- 
ber of the order. If I am right, he came here to 
appeal to your niece's conscience. At least his 
first question was for her, and you see how eager- 
ly he is speaking. When yonder sick woman 
seemed to be drawing near her end she asked for 
the sacrament, which was administered by the 
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Dominican. It was a sorrowful farewell on ac- 
count of her children, but the barber thinks we 
may perhaps save her yet. Father Benedictus, the 
old Minorite, who was found on the road and 
brought to us, seems, on the other hand, to be 
dying. We will gladly keep him in the Beguines 
home until the angel summons him. Unfortu- 
nately, yonder poor woman's third day will end to- 
morrow. We are not permitted to shelter her 
here any longer, and if we turn her out " 

" What is the matter with the woman ? " inter- 
rupted Frau Christine, but the other gazed into her 
face with warm sympathising affection and such 
tender entreaty that the magistrate's wife, before 
she began her reply, exclaimed : " So it is the old, 
pitiful story ! But let her stay ! Yes, even though, 
instead of every pound of farthings, she cost us ten 
times as much in gold ! But we will spare what is 
necessary for her. I see by your face that it will 
not be wasted." 

"Certainly not," replied Sister Hildegard grate- 
fully. " Oh, how she came here ! Now, it is true, 
she has more than she needs. Your dear niece — 
she is an angel of charity — sent her Katterle out 
to get what was wanted. But where is the girl ? " 

She gazed around the spacious chamber as she 
spoke, but could not find Katterle. 

True, a dim light pervaded the whole apart- 
ment, and Sister Hildegard, referring to it, added : 

" The light keeps many of the patients awake, and 
36 
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we have a better use for the pennies which the oil 
and chips cost. When there are brilliant entertain- 
ments to be given, or works of mercy done which 
the whole world sees, the Honourables let their 
gold flow freely enough, but who beholds the 
abodes of horror ? We look best in the dark, and 
no one will miss what we save in light." 

Certainly no one present incurred any danger 
of seeing at this hour the pitiable spectacles visible 
by day ; for what was occurring at the opposite end 
of the room could not be perceived from the door. 
So when it closed Eva could not distinguish who 
had entered. 

But this was agreeable to Frau Christine; for 
before going to her niece she wished to inquire 
about the woman by whom she had been detained. 

Like the others, she was lying upon the board 
platform which surrounded the four walls of the 
room, interrupted only by the door through which 
she had just passed. It rose in a slanting direction 
towards the wall, that the sufferers' heads might be 
higher than their feet. Instead of cushions, it was 
covered with a thick layer of straw, the beds of the 
patients who were nursed here. It seemed to be 
changed very rarely, for especially near the door at 
which the two women were still standing a damp, 
unpleasant odour emanated from the straw. It 
belonged here, however, as feathers are a part of 
birds, and the people who were nursed within its 
walls were accustomed to nothing better. When, 
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fifteen years before, the oversight of the hospital 
was entrusted to Frau Christine, she had found the 
condition of affairs still worse, and the idea of pro- 
curing beds for the injured persons to be cured 
here was as far from her thoughts, or those of the 
rest of the world, as cushioning the stable. 

That was the way things were at Schweinau. 
Straw of all sorts might be expected to be found 
here, not only on the wooden platform but on the 
floor, in the yard, and everywhere else, as surely as 
leaves upon the ground of a wood in the autumn. 
To leave the house without taking stalks in the 
hair and garments was as impossible as for any 
person accustomed to better conditions, who did 
not wish to faint from discomfort, to do without a 
scent bottle. 

Formerly Frau Christine had endeavoured to 
obtain better air, but even' her kind-hearted hus- 
band had laughed at the foolish idea, because such 
things would benefit only herself and some of the 
nurses. In the taverns usually frequented by the 
inmates of the hospital they learned to endure a 
different atmosphere, which was stifling to him. 

After contagious diseases certain precautions 
were always taken. On Sunday morning it was 
even fumigated with juniper-berries on hot tin and 
boiling vinegar. 

Frau Christine had introduced this disinfectant 
herself by the advice of Otto the leech, when all 
who had been brought hither with open wounds. 
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among them vigorous young men, had died like 
flies. At that time the distinguished physician had 
even succeeded in getting the Honourable Council 
to defray the cost of having the walls newly white- 
washed and fresh clay stamped on the floor. He 
had also directed that the old straw should be re- 
placed by clean every Sunday morning, and now 
matters were better still, for the rule was that every 
sick person should have a fresh layer. True, it was 
not always fulfilled, and many a person was forced 
to be content with his predecessor's couch. 

In the women's room, however, the change of 
straw, was more rigidly required. The nurse her- 
self attended to it, and Sister Hildegard gave her 
energetic assistance. 

In difficult cases the influence of the leech Otto 
was called to her aid, but he had grown old and no 
longer came to Schweinau. Two barbers now cared 
for the bandaging and healing of the wounds, and 
if they were at a loss the younger city physician 
was summoned. 

Sister Hildegard now pointed to the couch be- 
side which the Dominican was talking to Eva, and 
said : " She is the widow of a carrier and the child 
of worthy people ; her father was the sexton of St. 
Sebald's. True, he died long ago, at the same time 
as her mother. It was twelve years since, during 
the plague. 

" Reicklein, yonder, had no other relatives here 
— her parents were from Bamberg — but she was 
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well off, and her husband, Veit, earned enough by 
his travels through the country. But on St. Blaise's 
day, early in the month of February, during a trip 
to Vogtland , it was at Hof he was over- 
taken by a snowstorm, and the worthy man was 
found frozen under a drift, with his staff and 
pouch. The sad news, reached her just isifter the 
birth of a little boy, and there were two other 
mouths to feed besides. Her savings went quickly 
enough, and she fell into dire poverty, for she had 
not yet recovered her strength, and could not do 
housework. During Passion Week she sold her 
bed to pay what she had borrowed and to feed the 
children. It was cold, she had not a copper, nor 
any possibility of earning anything. Then the 
rest went, too, and there was no way of getting 
food enough for the children and herself. 

" But as her father had been in the employ of 
the city and was an honest man, by the advice of 
the provost of St. Sebald's, who had been her con- 
fessor from childhood, she applied to the Honour- 
able Council, and received the answer that old 
Hans Schab was by no means forgotten, and there- 
fore, to relieve her need, she was referred to the 
beadle, who would give her the permit which 
enabled her to ask alms from those who went to 
St. Sebald's Church, and had already afforded 
many a person ample support. 

" For her children's sake she crushed the pride 
which rebelled against it, and stood at the church 
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door, not once, but again and again. The other 
mendicants, however, treated her so roughly, and 
the cruel enmity with which they tried to crowd 
her out of her place seemed so unbearable, that 
she could not hold out. Once, when they insulted 
her too much, and again thrust her back so spite- 
fully that not even one of the many churchgoers 
noticed her, she fled to her children in the little 
room, determined to stop this horrible begging. 
This happened the Saturday before Whitsuntide, and 
as she had gone out hoping this time to bring some- 
thing back, she had promised the children food 
enough to satisfy their hunger. They should have 
some Whitsuntide cakes, too, as they did years 
ago. When she reached the house and little Wal- 
purga — you'll see her presently, a pretty child six 
years old — ran to meet her, asking for the cakes 
and the bread to satisfy her hunger, while Anne- 
lein, who is somewhat older, but less bright and 
active, did the same, she felt as if she should die, 
and carrying the baby, which she had held in her 
arms while begging at the church door, back into 
the room, she told Walpurga to watch it, as she 
had long been in the habit of doing, until she 
came back with the bread. 

" For the children's sake she would try begging 
once more, but she could not go to St. Sebald's. 

" So she went from house to house, asking alms ; 
but she was a well-formed woman, who did not 
show her serious illness. She kept herself tidy, 
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too, and looked better in her poor rags than many 
who were better off. Had she carried her nurs- 
ing infant, perhaps she might have succeeded bet- 
ter, but even the most compassionate housewives 
either turned her from their doors or offered her 

I 

work at the wash-tub, or in cleaning or gardening. 
The weakness from which she had suffered since 
the birth of her child made stooping so painful 
that she could not do what they required. 

" When she was at last obliged to turn homeward, 
because the baby had probably been screaming for 
her a long time, she had only one small copper 
coin, with which she went to the baker Kilian's, in 
the Stopfelgasse, to ask for a penny's worth of 
bread. The baker's wife was not there, and her 
spinster sister-in-law, an elderly, ill-natured woman, 
was serving the customers in her place. 

" As she turned to cut the bit of bread, and all 
sorts of nice sweet cakes lay on the shining coun- 
ters before poor Riecklein, the children seemed to 
stand before her, headed by Walpurga, asking for 
the cakes and the bread she had promised them 
to eat their fill ; and as no one was passing in the 
quiet street, Satan stirred within her for the first 
time, and a sweet jumble slid into the little basket 
on her arm. Had she stopped there she might 
have escaped unpunished; but there were two 
hungry little beaks agape in the nest, and she saw 
a pretty lamb with a little red flag on its back. If 
Walpurga could only have it! And with the 
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clumsiness due to her inexperience in such mat- 
ters she seized that, too, and put it with the 
other. 

*' Meanwhile the sister-in-law had turned, and 
instead of enquiring at a time so near the holy 
feast what had induced her to commit such a 
crime, she shrieked, ' Stop thief ! ' and similar 
cries. 

^* So the widow was taken to the Hole, and as 
she had hitherto borne an unsullied reputation 
and was the child of a good man, justice allowed 
itself to be satisfied with having her scourged with 
rods privately instead of in public. So she came 
here. But as her poor body was too fragile to 
withstand all the trouble which had come upon 
her, she had a violent attack of fever, and a few 
hours ago death stretched its hand towards her." 

" And the children ? " asked Frau Christine, 
deeply moved. 

" She was allowed to have the baby," answered 
Sister Hildegard, "but she told us about the 
others and their desolate condition. In the de- 
lirium of fever she saw them stealing and the 
constable seizing them. Then your Eva en- 
couraged me to send for them by promising to 
provide their food. So they came here. The 
worker on cloth from whom she rented her little 
room had helped them, and it was from her that 
Sister Pauline, whom I sent there, first learned 
that Walpurga, for whose sake she had so sadly 
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forgotten her duty, was not even her own child, 
but an adopted one whom her late husband, on 
one of his trips, had found abandoned on the high- 
road at Vierzehnheiligen, beside an image of the 
Virgin, and brought home with him." 

Here Sister Hildegard paused, and Frau Chris- 
tine also remained silent a long time. 

Yet, it was horrible here, and the air was im- 
pure ; but had Countess Cordula looked more 
closely she would probably have seen one of the 
beautiful flowers which often bloomed amidst all 
the weeds, the poisonous and parasitic vegetation. 

Eva was right to pity this woman, and if her 
life could be saved she herself would relieve her 
necessities and secure her children's future. She 
silently made this resolve whilst the Sister led the 
way to the couch of the scourged thief. The un- 
fortunate woman should learn that God often com- 
pels us to traverse the roughest and stoniest paths 
in the wilderness ere he leads us into the Promised 
Land. 

Eva was so deeply absorbed in her conversation 
with the Dominican that she did not see her aunt 
until she stood before her. 

They greeted each other with a silent nod, and 
a smile of satisfaction flitted over the girl's face as 
she motioned to the sleeper whose slumber she was 
watching. 

The young mother's pretty face still glowed 
with the flush of fever. One arm clasped the baby, 
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which lay amidst the white linen Katterle had just 
brought. He was a pretty child, who showed no 
traces of the poverty in which he had been reared. 
Beside the widow were two little girls about six 
years old. The one at the left was sound asleep, 
with her head resting on her little fat arm. The 
other, at the sick woman's right, pressed her fair 
head upon her breast. Her slumber was very light, 
and she often opened her large, blue eyes and gazed 
with touching anxiety at the sick woman. This was 
the adopted child, Walpurga, and never had the 
matron beheld amongst the poor and suffering so 
lovely a human flower as this little six-year-old 
child, struggling with sleep in her affectionate de- 
sire to render aid. The other little girl's free hand 
also touched her mother, and thus these four, united 
in poverty and sorrow, but also in love, seemed to 
form a single whole. What a peaceful, charming 
picture ! 

Frau Christine gazed with earnest sympathy at 
each member of this group. How well-formed was 
every one ! how pure and innocent the features of 
the children looked ! how kind and loving those of 
the suffering mother, who was a thief, and whose 
tender back had felt the scourge of the execu- 
tioner ! 

The thought made her shudder. But when little 
Walpurga, half asleep, raised her tiny hand and lov- 
ingly stroked the wounded shoulder of her adopted 
mother, the matron, as usual when anything pleasant 
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moved her heart, longed to have her husband at her 
sfde. How easily, since he was so near, she could 
afford him a sight of this touching picture! It 
should prove that she had been right to let Eva 
remain here. 

Faithful to her custom of permitting no delay in 
the execution of a good resolution, she wanted to 
send Ksltterle to call her husband, but the girl 
could not be found. 

Then Frau Christine went herself, beckoning to 
Eva to follow ; but they had scarcely reached the 
centre of the room when a peal of shrill laug]|ter 
greeted them from a couch on the left. 

The person from whom it came was the barber's 
widow, whose attack had alarmed Eva so terribly 
the day before in front of the pillory. It pealed 
loudly and shrilly through the stillness of the 
night, and when the matron turned angrily to re- 
prove the person who so inconsiderately disturbed 
the rest of the others, the woman clapped her 
hands and instantly' a chorus of sharp, screaming 
voices rose around her. The barber's widow, who 
knew everybody who lived in Nuremberg, had 
recognised the magistrate's wife at her entrance, 
and secretly incited her neighbours to follow her 
example and, as soon as she gave the signal, de- 
mand better fare and make Frau Christine, the 
patroness of the hospital, feel what they thought 
of the cruelty of her husband, who had delivered 
them to the executioner. 
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The female thieves and swindlers — in short, all 
the reprobate women around Frau Ratzer, who've 
feet had just been tied on account of her unruly 
behaviour in the Countess von Montfort's presence 
—obeyed her signal, and the fierce voices raised in 
demand and invective woke those who were sleep- 
ing farther away. Weeping, wailing, and screaming 
they started up, clamouring to know what dan- 
ger threatened them, whilst Frau Ratzer and her 
fellow-conspirators shrieked for beer or wine in- 
stead of water, for meat with the black bread and 
wretched broth and, yelling and howling, bade the 
patroness tell her husband that they thought him 
a brute and a bloodhound. 

There was a hideous, confused, ear-splitting 
din, which threatened serious consequences, for 
some of the women, leaving their straw beds, 
hastened towards the door or surrounded Frau 
Christine and Eva with uplifted fists and threaten- 
ing nails. 

The warning voices of the matrons, to whose 
aid the Beguines had hastened, were drowned by 
the uproar, but the danger which specially threat- 
ened Eva, whom the barber's widow pointed out 
to her neighbour who had stolen a child to train 
it to beg, was soon ended, for the wild cries had 
reached the men's building, from which Herr 
Berthold Pfinzing came hurrying in, accompanied 
by the superintendent, his assistants, and several 
monks. 
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If the women reproached the magistrate, who 
in reality was a lenient judge, with being a cruel 
tyrant, they were now to learn that he certainly 
did not lack uncompromising energy. The un- 
pleasant position in which he found his wife and 
his beloved godchild did not incline him to gentle- 
ness. He would have liked to have tied the hands 
of all these women, most of whom had forfeited the 
consideration due their sex. This was really done 
to the most unruly, while the barber's widow was 
carried to the prison-chamber, which the hospital 
did not lack. 

After quiet was at last restored and Frau 
Christine had told her husband that she had been 
attacked while on her way to show him a delight- 
ful scene in the midst of all this terrible mis- 
ery, he angrily exclaimed : " A magnificent pic- 
ture! Balm for the eyes and ears of your own 
brother's virginal daughter! The saints be 
praised that you both escaped so easily. Can 
there be in the worst hell anything more hor- 
rible than what has just been witnessed here? 
Really, where a Countess Cordula cannot en- 
dure " 

Here Frau Christine soothingly interrupted 
her irate husband, and so great was her influence 
over him, that his tone sounded like friendly en- 
couragement as he added : " You wanted to show 
me something special, but I was detained over 
there. Though it was late, I wanted to see the 
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worthy fellow again. What a man he is ! I mean 
Sir Heinz Schorlin's squire." 

" Poor Biberli ? " asked Eva eagerly ; and there 
was a faint tone of reproach in her voice as she 
continued, " You promised to look after him." 

" So I did, child," the magistrate protested. " But 
justice must take its course, and the rack is part 
of the examination by torture. He might easily 
have lost his tongue, and if his master doesn't 
return soon and another accuser should appear, 
who knows what will happen ! " 

" But that must not, shall not be ! " cried Eva, 
the old defiance echoing imperiously in her voice. 
" Heinz Schorlin — you said so yourself — would 
not plead in vain for mercy to the Emperor ; and 
before I will see the faithful fellow " 

" Gently, child," whispered Frau Christine to 
her niece, laying her hand on her arm, but the 
magistrate, shaking his finger at her, answered 
soothingly : " Jungfrau Ortlieb would rather thrust 
her own little feet into the Spanish boot. Be 
comforted ! The three pairs we have are all too 
large to squeeze them." 

Eva lowered her eyes in embarrassment, and 
exclaimed in a modest, beseeching tone: "But, 
uncle, do not you, too, feel that it would be 
cruel and unjust to make this honest fellow a 
cripple in return for his faithful services ? ^ 

" I do feel it," answered Herr Berthold, his 
face assuming an expression of regret ; " and for 
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that very reason I ventured to take a girl over 
whom I have no authority out of her service." 

" Katterle ? " asked Eva anxiously. 

Her uncle nodded assent, adding : " First hear 
what interested me so quickly in the strange fel- 
low. At the first charge, which merely accused 
him of having carried a message of love from his 
master to Jungfrau Ortlieb, I interceded for him, 
and yesterday the other magistrates, to whom I 
had explained the case, joined me. So he escaped 
with a sentence of exile from the city for five 
years. I hoped it would not be necessary to pre- 
sent the second accusation, for it was signed by 
no name, but merely bore three crosses, and for a 
long time most of the magistrates, following my 
example, have considered such things as treacher- 
ous attacks made by cowards who shun the light 
of day ; but it was impossible to suppress it en- 
tirely, because the law commands me to withhold 
no complaint made to the court. So it was read 
aloud, and Hans Teufel's motion to let it drop 
without any action met with no approval, warmly 
as I supported it. 

" We must not blame the gentlemen. They all 
wish to act for your benefit, and desire nothing 
except a clear understanding of this vexatious 
business. But in that indictment Biberli was 
charged with having forced his way into an Hon- 
ourable's house at night to obtain admittance for 
his master. In collusion with a maid-servant he 
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was also said to have maintained the love cor- 
respondence between Herr Ernst Ortlieb's two 
daughters, a Swiss knight, and Boemund Altro- 
sen." 

" Infamous ! " cried Eva. " What, in the name 
of all the saints, have we to do with Altrosen ? " 

*' You certainly have very little," replied Frau 
Christine, "but the Ortlieb mansion has all the 
more. To-night he will again be seen before its 
door, and if still later he appears with his lute 
under Countess Cordula's windows and is heard 
singing to her, it wouldn't surprise me." 

" And people," exclaimed Eva with increasing 
indignation, ** will add another link to the chain of 
slander. If a Vorkler and her companions repeat 
the calumny, who can wonder? But that the 
magistrates should believe such shameful things 
about the brothers of their own fellow-mem- 
ber " 

" It was precisely because they do not believe 
it and wish to keep you away from the court/' her 
uncle interrupted, 'Hhat they insisted upon the 
examination. They desired to show the people by 
their verdict and the severity of the procedures 
how thoroughly in earnest they were. But whilst 
I was compelled to absent myself an hour because 
the Emperor wished to inspect the new towers on 
the city wall, and I had to attend him in the char- 
acter of showman, they sentenced the poor fellow, 
since his loose tongue had brought the whole rout 
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and rabble against him, to torture so severe that I 
shuddered when told of it." 

" And Biberli ? " asked Eva, trembling with sus- 
pense. 

" All honour is due the man ! " cried Herr Bert- 
hold, raising his cap. " The rods scourged his fet- 
tered limbs, his thumbs were pressed in the screws, 
bound to the ladder, he was dragged over the 
larded hare " 

" Oh, hush ! " cried Frau Christine with uplifted 
hands, and her husband nodded understandingly. 
Then, with a faint sigh, he added : 

" Why should I torture you with these horrors ? 
Nothing was spared him. Yet the worthy fellow 
stuck to his statement that he had accompanied 
his master to your house in the full moonlight to 
take a somnambulist who had wandered out of the 
open door back to her friends. Sir Heinz Schorlin 
had met Jungfrau Ortlieb only once — at the dance 
in the Town Hall. Though he had sometimes 
appeared before her father's house, it was not on 
account of Herr Ernst's daughters, but — and this 
was an allusion to Cordula von Montfort — for the 
sake of another lady. 

"After the lightning had killed his master's 
horse under him he had avoided every woman, be- 
cause he wished to enter a monastery. He could 
prove all these statements by many witnesses. 
Yesterday he named them, and Count Gleichen 
and his retainers appeared with several others. 

37 
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The Minorite Benedictus was vainly souglit at the 
Franciscans." 

" He is here in the house of the Beguines," re- 
plied Frau Christine, ** and weak as he is, he will 
have strength enough to make a deposition in the 
knight's favour." 

The magistrate said that this might be neces- 
sary if a new charge were brought against the 
servitor, Katterle, and perhaps even Sir Heinz 
Schorlin himself. Rarely had he seen a bad cause 
maintained with so much obstinacy. The com- 
plainants had witnesses who testified under oath 
what they had heard in taverns and tap-rooms 
from Sir Seitz Siebenburg and those who repeated 
his tales. Their examination had lasted a long 
time, and what they alleged was as absurd as pos- 
sible, yet for that very reason difficult to refute. 
These depositions had aided the cause of the ac- 
cused, but in consequence of such numerous charges 
many questions of course were put to Biberli, and 
thus the torture had been cruelly increased and 
prolonged. 

Here Eva interrupted the speaker with another 
outburst of indignation, but he only shrugged his 
shoulders pityingly, saying : " Gently, child ! A 
shoemaker who recently upbraided the *Honour- 
ables ' for something similar was publicly scourged, 
and if cruelties have been practised here it is the 
fault of the law, not of the judges. But worse yet 
may come, if the pack is not silenced by a higher will." 
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" The Emperor ? " asked the girl with quivering 
lips. 

"Yes, child," was the reply, " and your old god- 
father had thought of bringing this evil cause be- 
fore our royal master. He gladly exercises mercy, 
but only after carefully investigating the pros and 
cons. In this case there is but one person in whom 
he has full confidence, and who is also in a position 
to tell him the exact truth." 

" Heinz Schorlin ! " cried Eva. " He must be 
informed at once, without delay." 

" Certainly," replied Herr Pfinzing quietly. "And 
since, as the uncle and godfather of Jungfrau Eva, 
who would have gladly undertaken the ride, I could 
not order her horse to be saddled, I sent some one 
else whose heart also will point out the way." 

" Uncle ! " Eva eagerly interrupted, raising her 
clasped hands in gratitude. "But whom can 
you " 

Here she hesitated, then suddenly exclaimed as 
if sure of her point: "Oh, I know the messenger. 
Countess von Montfort " 

" You've aimed too high," replied Herr Berthold 
smiling, "yet I think the choice wa6 no worse. 
Your maid, child, the poor fellow's sweetheart." 

Frau Christine and Eva, in the same breath, 
uttered an exclamation of surprise and assent, and 
both asked how the magistrate had chanced to 
select her. 

A waggon from Schwabach, which happened 
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opportunely to be on its way to Siebenburg, had 
brought Biberli to Schweinau on its homeward 
trip, just before the magistrate and his wife 
reached the hospital. 

Katterle had been present when the tortured 
man was brought out and laid upon his couch of 
straw. 

She did not recognise him until, with pathetic 
reproach, he called her by name and, horrified by 
the spectacle he presented, she fell upon her 
knees. But the couch at her side had already 
been prepared for him, and she did not need to 
rise again in order to stroke him, comfort him, and 
promise not to desert him, even if he should be a 
miserable cripple for life. 

When the magistrate approached the couple, to 
offer Biberli his friendly aid, the latter faltered 
that he had only one desire — to see his beloved 
master once more. Besides, his case was hope- 
less unless the knight obtained a pardon for him 
from the Emperor Rudolph, for his persecutors 
would not cease their pursuit of him, and he could 
not endure the torture a second time. 

Here the magistrate paused in his narrative, 
for he thought of an incident which he was re- 
luctant to mention in the presence of the Domini- 
can who had administered the sacrament to the 
suffering widow and now joined the group of 
listeners. This was, that a member of the latter's 
order had approached Biberli and exhorted him 
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not to fear another examination by torture, for 
the Lord gave the innocent strength to maintain 
the truth even under the keenest suffering. A 
peculiar smile hovered around the lips of the poor 
tortured fellow, which Herr Berthold fully under- 
stood; for the brave servitor had by no means 
stuck to the truth during the pangs inflicted upon 
him. 

" Oh, my dear ones," Herr Pfinzing continued, 
. " a harder heart than mine would have been 
touched by what I saw and heard beside that couch 
of straw when I was left alone with poor Biberli 
and his sweetheart. If you could have seen how 
Katterle threw herself upon her lover after I had 
told her that even the most agonizing torture 
could not force him to confirm the charge which 
had been brought against her ! Rarely does one 
mortal pour forth such a flood of ardent gratitude 
upon another ; and when Biberli repeated that his 
dear master's help would be necessary to protect 
her and him from another examination, she offered 
to go in search of him at once, notwithstanding 
the rain and the darkness. . 

" Then I thought that no messenger could be 
found who was more familiar with the course of 
affairs, and at the same time inspired with more 
loving zeal. So, as the waggon iri which Biberli 
had come was still waiting outside, I spoke to the 
carter, who had brought a load of wheat to Nurem- 
burg, and now, on his way home, had ample room 
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under the tilt. I knew the man, and we soon came 
to an agreement. From Schwabach, his brother, who 
knows every foot of the road, will take her to the 
imperial troops who are fighting with the Sieben- 
burgs. I undertook to arrange with you for her 
absence. She is now rolling along in the old 
carter Apel's waggon towards Schwabach and Sir 
Heinz Schorlin." 

Hitherto the magistrate had maintained his 
composure, but now his deep voice lost its firm- 
ness, and it was neither the loving words of appre- 
ciation whispered by his wife nor the gratitude 
which Eva tenderly displayed that checked his 
speech, but the remembrance of the parting be- 
tween the man so cruelly tortured and his sweet- 
heart. 

Biberli had hoped that she would nurse him; 
the sight of her would have cheered his eyes and 
heart, yet he sent her out into darkness and dan- 
ger. Gratitude and love, the consciousness that 
just now she could be of infinite importance 
to him and do much for him, bound her to his 
couch like so many fetters, yet she had gone, and 
had even assumed the appearance of doing so 
willingly and being confident of success. 

How their faces had brightened when the 
magistrate toY6 them that his wife and Eva 
would take charge of him, and he himself would, 
see that he had a better bed ! 

Biberli murmured sadly : " Straw and I have 
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been used to each other in many a tavern, but 
now a somewhat softer couch might be of service, 
for wherever my racked body was touched I be- 
lieve there would be something out of joint." 

Herr Berthold had no reason to be ashamed of 
his emotion, for he had learned from the barber 
that the poor fellow had by no means exaggerated, 
and, as a witness of part of the torture, he knew 
that even the most cruel anguish had not con- 
quered the faithful Biberli's firm resolve to bring 
neither his master nor his sweetheart before the 
judge. 

In recalling this noble act of the lowly servitor 
he grew eloquent, and described minutely what 
the poor fellow had suffered, and how, after Kat- 
terle had left him, he lay motionless, with his thin, 
pale face irradiated by a grateful smile. 

The women, too, and the monk -^gidius, an 
old Minorite, who had been watching beside the 
aged Brother of his order, Benedictus, and had 
just joined them, shed tears at his story; but Eva, 
from the very depths of her soul, exclaimed aloud, 
" Happy is he who is permitted to endure such 
tortures for love's sake ! " 

The others gazed in surprise at the young girl 
who, with her clasped hands pressed upon her 
heaving bosom, and her large eyes uplifted, looked 
as if she beheld heaven opening before her. 

The old Minorite's heart swelled at this confes- 
sion and the sight of the maiden. Thus, though far 
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less richly endowed with the divine gift of beauty, 
he had seen St. Clare absorbed in prayer. The 
words uttered by the fresh lips of this favoured 
girl, whom he beheld for the first time, expressed 
a feeling which might guide her into the path of 
the Holy Martyrs and, filled with pious enthusi- 
asm, he approached, drew her clasped hands away 
from her breast, pressed them in his own and, re- 
membering what the Abbess Kunigunde had told 
him yesterday beside the couch of Benedictus con- 
cerning her severe conflict, exclaimed : 

" Whoever said that, knows the words of Holy 
Writ which promise the crown of eternal life to 
those who are faithful unto death. Obey the voice, 
my child, which unites you to those who are called. 
St. Clare herself summons you to her heavenly 
home." 

The others listened to the old monk in silence. 
Eva slightly shook her head. But when the disap- 
pointed Minorite released her hands she clasped 
his thin one, saying modestly : " How could I be 
worthy of so sublime a promise ? The poor servant 
on his straw bed, with his T and St embroidered on 
cap and cloak, of whom my uncle told us, has a 
tenfold greater claim, I think, to the crown of life, 
for which, as yet, I have been permitted to do so 
little. But I hope to win it, and the saint who calls 
everything that breathes and lives brothers and 
sisters, as children of the same exalted Father, can- 
not teach that the fidelity shown in the world de- 
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serves less reward than that of the chosen ones in 
the convent." 

''That is a foolish and sacrilegious opinion," 
answered the Dominican sternly. " We will take 
care, my dear daughter, to guide your soul from 
pathless wandering into the right path which Holy 
Church has marked out for you." 

He turned his back upon the group as he spoke, 
but the grey-haired Minorite, smiling sadly, turned 
to Eva, saying : " I cannot contradict him. Fidelity 
to those whom we love, my child, is far less meri- 
torious than that which we show to Heaven. To 
you, daughter, its doors have already opened. How 
strong must be the pleasure felt by the children of 
the world in this brief earthly happiness, since they 
are so ready to sacrifice for it the certainty of eter- 
nal bliss ! Your error will grieve the abbess and 
Father Benedictus." 

With these words he, too, took his leave, but 
Frau Christine whispered to her niece: "These 
monks are not the Holy Church to which we both 
belong as obedient daughters. To my poor mind 
and heart it seems as if the Saviour would deem 
you right." 

" Amen,** added the magistrate, who had heard 
his wife's murmured words. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Day followed day, a week elapsed, and no mes- 
sage had reached Schweinau from Heinz Schorlin 
or Katterle. 

The magistrate had learned that the Siebenburg 
brothers, with the robber knights who had joined 
them, were obstinately defending their castles and 
making it difficult for Heinz Schorlin to perform 
his task. The day before news had come that the 
Absbach's strong mountain fortress had fallen ; that 
the allied knights, in a sortie which merged into a 
miniature battle, had been defeated, and the Sieben- 
burgs could not hold out much longer ; but in the 
stress of his duties the knight seemed to have for- 
gotten to make the slightest effort in behalf of his 
faithful servant. At least the protonotary Gott- 
lieb, a friend of Herr Berthold, through whose 
hands passed all letters addressed to the Emperor, 
positively assured them that, though plenty of mili- 
tary reports had arrived, in not a single one had 
the young commander mentioned his servant even 
by a word. He, the protonotary, had taken advan- 
tage of a favourable hour to urge his royal master, 
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as a reward for Biberli's rare fidelity, to protect 
him from further persecution by the citizens of 
Nuremberg; but the Emperor Rudolph did not 
even allow him to finish, because, as a matter of 
principle, he refrained from interference in matters 
whose settlement rightfully pertained to the Hon- 
ourable Council. 

When soon after Herr Pfinzing availed himself 
of a report which he had to deliver to the Emperor 
to intercede himself for the valiant fellow, the 
Hapsburg, with the ruler's strong memory, re- 
called the protonotary's plea and referred Herr 
Berthold to the answer the former had received, 
remarking, less graciously than usual, that the 
imperial magistrate ought to know that he would 
be the last to assail the privileges which he had 
himself bestowed upon the city. 

Finally even Burgrave Frederick, whose sympa- 
thy had been enlisted in Biberli's behalf by Herr 
Berthold, fared no better. 

His interests were often opposed to those of 
the Council and, kindly as was his disposition, 
disputes concerning many questions of law were 
constantly occurring between him and the Honour- 
ables. When he began to persuade the Emperor to 
prevent by a pardon the cruelty which the Council 
intended to practise upon a servant of Sir Heinz 
Schorlin, who was doing such good service in the 
field, the sovereign told even him, his friend and 
brother-in-law, who had toiled so energetically to 
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secure him the crown, that he would not interfere, 
though it were in behalf of a beloved brother, with 
the decrees of the Council, and the noble petitioner 
was silenced by the reasons which he gave. The 
Burgrave deemed the Emperor's desire to maintain 
the Honourables' willingness to grant the large 
loan he intended to ask to fill his empty treasury 
still more weighty than those with which he had 
repulsed Herr Pfinzing. 

On the other hand, the pardon granted to 
Ernst Ortlieb and Wolff Eysvogel could only tend 
to increase the good will of the Council. The for- 
mer was given at once, the latter only conditionally 
after the First Losunger of the city, with several 
other Honourables, had recommended it. The 
Emperor thought it advisable to defer this act of 
clemency. A violation of the peace of the coun- 
try committed under his own eyes ought not to be 
pardoned during his stay in the place where the 
bloody deed was committed. It would have cast 
a doubt upon the serious intent of the important 
measure which threatened with the severest punish- 
ment any attempt upon the lives and property of 
others. 

So long as the Emperor held his court at Nu- 
remberg, Wolff, against whom no accuser had yet 
appeared, must remain concealed. When the sov- 
ereign had left the city he might again mingle 
with his fellow-citizens. An imperial letter al- 
luding to the gratitude which Rudolph owed to 
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the soldiers of Marchfield, to whose band the evil- 
doer belonged, and the whole good city of Nurem- 
berg for the hospitable reception tendered to him 
and his household, should shield from punishment 
the young patrician who had only drawn his sword 
in self-defence, and fulfil the petition of the Coun- 
cil for Wolff Eysvogel's restoration to the rights 
which he had forfeited. 

The news of this promise gave Els the first 
happy hour after long days of discomfort and the 
most arduous mental conflict. True, the measures 
adopted by her friends seemed to have guarded 
her from the attacks of the old Countess Rotter- 
bach ; but Frau Rosalinde, since she had been al- 
lowed more freedom to move about than her 
mother, who had been confined to the upper story, 
felt like a boat drifting rudderless down the 
stream. She needed guidance and, as Els now 
ruled the house, asked direction from her for even 
the mogt simple matters. Clinging to her like a 
child deserted by its nurse, she told her the most 
hostile and spiteful remarks which the countess 
never failed to make whenever it suited her daugh- 
ter to bear her company. During the last few 
days the old lady had again won Rosalinde over 
to her side, and in consequence an enmity towards 
Els had sprung up, which was often very spiteful 
in its manifestations, and was the more difficult to 
bear, the more rigidly her position as daughter of 
the house forbade energetic resistance. 
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But most painful of all to the volunteer nurse 
was the sick man's manner; for though Herr 
Casper rarely regained perfect consciousness, he 
showed his unfriendly disposition often enough by 
glances, gestures, and words stammered with pain- 
ful effort. 

Yet the brave girl's patience seemed inexhaust- 
ible, and she resolutely performed even the most 
arduous tasks imposed by nursing the sufferer. 
Nay, the thought that Wolff owed his life to him 
aided her always to be kind to her father-in-law, 
no matter how much he wounded her, and to tend 
him no less carefully than she had formerly cared 
for her invalid mother. 

So she had held out valiantly until, at the end 
of a long, torturing week, something occurred 
which destroyed her courage. On returning from 
an errand in the city, she was received at the door 
of the sick-room by her future ipother-in-law with 
the statement that she would take charge of her 
husband herself, and no longer allow the intruder 
to keep her from the place which belonged to her 
alone. The old countess's power of persuasion 
had strengthened her courage, and the unwonted 
energy of the weak, more .than yielding woman, 
exerted so startling and at the same time dis- 
heartening an effect upon the wearied, tortured 
young creature that she attempted no resistance. 
The entreaties of the leech and kind Herr Teufel, 
however, induced her to persist a short time longer. 
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But when, soon after, the same incident occurred a 
second time, it seemed impossible to remain in 
their house even another day. 

Without opposing her lover's mother, she re- 
tired to her chamber and, weeping silently, spite 
of the earnest entreaties of the Sister of Charity, 
packed the few articles she had brought with her 
and prepared to leave the post maintained with so 
much difficulty. To be again with Eva under the 
protection of her uncle and aunt now seemed the 
highest goal of her longing. She did not wish to 
go home ; for after his liberation from the tower 
her father had had a long conversation with Wolff 
and old Berthold Vorchtel, and then, at the desire 
of the Council, had ridden to Augsburg and Ulm 
to arrange the affairs of the Eysvogel firm. He 
had felt that he could be spared by his family, 
knowing that his younger daughter was safe at 
Schweinau, and having heard that Wolff's pardon 
would not be long delayed. 

Eva, too, had experienced toilsome days and 
many an anxious night. True, Biberli and the car- 
rier's widow, with her children, had been moved to 
the Beguines* house, where she could pursue her 
charitable work safe from the rude attacks of the 
criminal inmates of the hospital ; but what heavy 
cares had burdened her concerning the two patients 
for whom she was battling with death ! how eagerly 
she watched for tidings from the neighbourhood 
of the Siebenburgs ! what hours of trouble were 
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caused by the prior of the Dominicans and his en- 
voys, who strove to convince her that her intention 
of renouncing her conventual life was treason to 
God, and that the boldness with which she had re- 
leased herself from the former guides of her spir- 
itual life and sought her own way would lead her 
to heresy and. perdition ! How painful, too, was 
the feeling that she was being examined to dis- 
cover whether the Abbess Kunigunde had any 
share in her change of purpose ! 

The torture to which stronger men rarely suc- 
cumbed seemed to threaten the life of the more 
delicate ex-schoolmaster. At first the leech Otto, 
who, to please Els and Fran Christine, and touched 
by the brave spirit of this humble man, had daily 
j visited Biberli, believed that he could not save him. 
On the straw pallet, and with the incompetent 
nursing at the hospital, he would have died very 
speedily, and what would have befallen his poor 
mangled toes and fingers in the hands of the bar- 
bers who managed affairs there ? 

At the Beguines the kindly, skilful old physician 
had bandaged his hands and feet as carefully as if 
he had been the most aristocratic gentleman, and no 
prince could have been more tenderly and patiently 
watched by trained nurses ; for, wonderful to re- 
late, Eva, who had so willingly left her sick mother 
to her sister's care, and had often been vexed 
with herself because she could not even remotely 
equal Els beside the couch of the beloved invalid, 
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rendered the mangled squire every service with a 
touch so light and firm that the old physician often 
watched her with glad astonishment. 

Caution, the quality she most lacked, seemed to 
have suddenly waked from a long slumber with 
doubly clear, far-seeing eyes. If it was necessary 
to turn the sick man, she paid special heed to every 
aching spot in his tortured body, and invented con- 
trivances which she arranged with patient care to 
save him pain. 

Her own bed had been placed in the widow's 
chamber next to Biberli's, and from the night that 
her Aunt Christine had permitted her to remain in 
the Beguine house, she, who formerly had loved 
sleep and slumbered soundly, had been beside the 
sick woman at the least sign. On the third day 
she rendered her, with her own hands, every serv- 
ice for which she had formerly needed a Beguine's 
aid. She had possessed the gift of uttering words 
of cheer and comfort even to her invalid mother 
better than any one else, and often gave new cour- 
age to the suffering man when almost driven to 
despair by the anguish of pain assailing him in ten 
places at once. How kindly she taught him what 
comfort the sufferer finds who not only moves his 
lips and turns his rosary in prayer, as he had hith- 
erto done, but commends himself and his pain to 
Him who endured still worse agonies on the cross ! 
What a smile of content rested on the lips of the 
man who, in the ravings of fever, had so often re- 
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peated the words " steadfast and true," when she 
told him that he had done honour most marvellously 
to his favourite virtue, represented by the T and 
St, and might expect his master's praise and grati- 
tude! 

All these things fell from her lips more warmly 
the more vividly she conjured up the image of the 
man for whose sake the gallant fellow had endured 
this martyrdom, the happier it made her to help 
Heinz, though without his knowledge, to pay the 
great debt of gratitude which he owed the faith- 
ful servitor. She was not aware of it, but the 
strongest of all educational powers — sorrow and 
love — were transforming the unsocial, capricious 
" little saint " into a noble, self-sacrificing woman. 
She was training herself to be what she desired to 
become to her lover, and the secret power whose 
influence upon her whole being she distinctly felt 
at each success, she herself called — remembering 
the last words of her dying mother — " the forge 
fire of life." 

At first it had been extremely painful for Biberli 
to allow himself to be nursed with such devoted, 
loving care by the very person from whom he had 
earnestly endeavoured to estrange his master ; but 
soon the warmest gratitude cast every other feeling 
into the shade, and when he woke from the light 
slumber into which he frequently fell and saw Eva 
beside his bed, his heart swelled and he often felt 
as if Heaven had sent her to him to restore the best 
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gifts for which he was struggling — life and health. 
When he began to recover, the faithful fellow clung 
to her with the utmost devotion ; but this by no 
means lessened his love for his master and his ab- 
sent sweetheart. On the contrary, the farther his 
convalescence progressed the more constantly and 
anxiously he thought of Heinz and Katterle, the 
more pleasure it afforded him to talk about them 
and to discuss with Eva what could have befallen 
both. 

It was impossible — Biberli believed this as 
firmly as his nurse — that Heinz could coldly for- 
get his follower or Katterle neglect what she had 
undertaken. So both agreed in the conjecture 
that the messengers sent by the absent ones had 
been prevented from reaching their destination. 

The supposition was correct. Two troopers de- 
spatched by Heinz had been captured by the Sie- 
benburgs, and the maid's messenger had cheated 
her by pocketing the small fee which she paid 
him and performing another commission instead 
of going to Schweinau. Of the knight's letters 
which had fallen into the wrong hands, one 
had besought the Emperor Rudolph to pardon 
the loyal servant, the other had thanked Biberli, 
and informed him that his master remembered and 
was working for him. 

Katterle had reached Heinz, had been required 
to tell him everything she knew about Eva and 
Biberli down to the minutest detail, and had then 
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been commissioned to repeat to the latter what 
had been also contained in the letter. On the way 
home, however, she only reached Schwabach, for 
the long walk in the most terrible anxiety, drenched 
by a pouring rain, whilst enquiring her way to 
Heinz, and especially the terrible excitements of 
the last few days, had been too much even for 
her vigorous constitution. Her pulse was throb- 
bing violently and her brow was burning when 
she knocked at the door of Apel, the carrier, who 
had taken her into his waggon at Schweinau, and 
the good old man and his wife received and nursed 
her. The fever was soon broken, but weakness 
prevented her journeying to Schweinau on foot, 
and, as Apel intended to go to Nuremberg the 
first of the following week, she had been forced 
to content herself with sending the messenger who 
had betrayed her confidence. 

How hard it was for KSltterle to wait ! And her 
impatience reached its height when, before she 
could leave, some of the imperial troopers stabled 
their horses at the carrier's and reported that 
Castle Siebenburg and the robber stronghold of 
the Absbachs were destroyed. Sir Heinz Schorlin 
had fought like St. George. Now he was detained 
only by the fortresses of the knights Hirschhorn 
and Oberstein, whose situation on inaccessible 
crags threatened long to defy the imperial power. 

The thought that the strong Swiss girl might 
be ill never entered the mind of Biberli or Eva, 
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but in quiet hours he asked himself which it would 
probably grieve him most to miss forever — his 
beautiful young nurse or his countrywoman and 
sweetheart. His heart belonged solely to Kat- 
terle, but towards Eva he obeyed the old trait 
inherent in his nature, and clung with the same 
loyalty hitherto evinced for his master to her 
whom he now regarded as his future mistress. 

This she must and should be, because already 
life seemed to him no longer desirable without 
her voice. Never had he heard one whose pure 
tones penetrated the heart more deeply. And had 
Heinz been permitted to hear her talk with the 
Dominicans, he would have given up his wish to 
renounce the world and, instead of entering a 
monastery, striven with every power of his being 
to win this wonderful maiden, for whom his heart 
glowed with such ardent love. When she per- 
sisted in her refusal to take the veil because she 
had learned that it is possible in the world to 
live at peace with one's self, feel in harmony with 
God, and follow in love and fidelity the footsteps 
of the Saviour, she had heard many a kindly word 
of admonition, many a sharp reproof, and many a 
fierce threat from the Dominicans, but she did not 
allow herself to be led astray, and understood how 
to defend herself so cleverly and forcibly that his 
heart dilated, and he asked himself how a girl of 
eighteen could maintain her ground so firmly, so 
shrewdly, and with such thorough knowledge of 
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the Scriptures, against devout, highly educated 
men — nay, the most learned and austere. 

The Abbess Kunigunde had also appeared 
sometimes at his bedside, and Eva's conversations 
with her revealed to him that she had obtained her 
armour against the Dominicans from the Sisters of 
St. Clare. True, at first the former had laboured 
with the utmost earnestness to win her back to 
the convent, but two days before she had met two 
Dominicans, and the evident efforts of one who 
seemed to hold a distinguished position among his 
brother monks to gain Eva for his own order and 
withdraw her from the Sisters of St. Clare, whom 
he believed to be walking in paths less pleasing to 
God, had so angered the abbess that she lost the 
power, and perhaps also the will, to maintain her 
usual composure. Therefore, yesterday she had op- 
posed her niece's wish to remain in the world less 
strongly than before ; nay, on parting with her 
she had clasped her in her arms and, as it were, 
restored her freedom by admitting that various 
paths led to the kingdom of heaven. 

This was balm to the convalescent's wounds ; 
for he cherished no wish more ardent than to ac- 
company his master to the marriage altar, where 
Eva would give her hand to Heinz Schorlin as her 
faithful husband, and the abbess's last visit seemed 
to favour this desire. Besides, he who had gazed 
at life with open eyes had never yet beheld a brave 
young warrior, soon after reaping well-earned re- 
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renown, yearn for the monk's cowl. Doubt, suf- 
fering, and a miraculous escape from terrible peril 
had inspired the joyous-hearted Heinz with the 
desire to renounce the world. Now, perhaps. Heav- 
en itself was showing him that he had not received 
the boon of life to bury himself in a monastery, 
but to be blessed with the fairest and noblest of 
gifts, the love of a woman who, in his opinion, 
had not her equal beneath the wide vault of the 
azure sky. 

Countess Cordula was not suited for his master. 
During the long hours that he lay quietly on his 
pallet a hundred reasons strengthened this opinion. 
The man for whom he had steadfastly endured 
such severe agony, and was suffering still, was 
worthy of a more beautiful, devout, and calm com- 
panion — nay, the very loveliest and best — and that, 
in his eyes, was the girl for whom Heinz had felt 
so overmastering a passion just before his luckless 
winnings at the gaming table. This potent fire of 
love might doubtless be smothered with sand and 
ashes, but never extinguished. 

Such were Biberli's thoughts as he recalled the 
events of the previous day. He had found Eva 
less equable in her tender management than usual. 
Some anxiety concerning something apart from 
her patients seemed to oppress her. True, she had 
not wished to reveal it, but his eyes were keen. 

Soon after sunrise that morning she had care- 
fully rebandaged his crushed thumb, which was 
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not yet healed. Then she had gone away, as she 
assured him, for only a few hours. Now the sun 
was already high in the heavens, yet she did not 
return, though it was long past the time for the 
bandages to be renewed, and the drops to be given 
which sustained the life of the dying Minorite in 
the adjoining room. It made him uneasy, and 
when anxiety had once taken root in his heart it 
sent its shoots forward and backward, and he re- 
membered many things in which Eva had been dif- 
ferent the day before. Why had she whispered 
so long with Herr Pfinzing and then looked so 
sorrowfully at him, Biberli ? Why had Frau Chris- 
tine come not less than three times yesterday 
afternoon, and again in the evening? She had 
some secret to discuss with the surgeon Otto. 
Had any change taken place in his condition ? and 
did the leech intend to amputate his thumb, or even 
his hand ? But, no ! only yesterday he had been 
assured that he could save all five fingers, and his 
sorely mangled left foot too. The widow was 
better, and all hope of saving the Minorite's life 
had been relinquished two days ago. Eva's anx- 
iety must have some other cause, and he, asked 
himself, in alarm, whether she could have received 
any bad news from his master or Katterle ? 

A terrible sense of uneasiness overpowered him, 
and the necessity of confiding it to some one took 
such possession of the loquacious man that he 
called little Walpurga from the next room. But 
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instead of running to his bedside, she darted for- 
ward with the joyful cry, " She is coming ! " towards 
the door and Eva. 

Soon after the latter, leading the child by the 
hand, entered the room. Biberli felt as if the sun 
were rising again. How gay her greeting sound- 
ed ! The expression of her blue eyes seemed to an- 
nounce something pleasant. Whoever possessed 
this maiden would be sure to have no lack of 
light in his home, no matter how dark the night 
might be. 

He must have been mistaken concerning the 
anxiety which had seemed to oppress her on his 
account. Instead of bad news, she was surely 
bringing good tidings. Nay, she had the best of 
all ; for Katterle, Eva told him, would soon arrive. 
But his future wife had been ill too. Her cheeks 
had not yet regained their roundness or their 
bright colour. 

Sharp-sighted Biberli noticed this, and ex- 
claimed : ** Then she is here already ! For, my 
mistress, how else could you know how her cheeks 
look ? " 

Soon afterwards the maid was really standing 
beside her lover's couch. 

Eva allowed them to enjoy the happiness of 
meeting undisturbed, and went to her other two 
patients. When she returned to the couple, 
Katterle had already related what she had ex- 
perienced in Schwabach. It was little more 
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than Eva had already heard from her uncle and 
others. 

That Seitz Siebenburg, whom he bitterly hated, 
had fallen in a sword combat by his master's own 
hand, afforded Biberli the keenest delight. No 
portion of the narrative vexed him except the non- 
arrival of the messengers, and the probability that 
some time must yet elapse ere Heinz could sheathe 
his sword. 

Eva's cheeks flushed with joy and pride as she 
heard how nobly her lover had justified the confi- 
dence of his imperial patron. But it seemed to 
be impossible to follow Biberli's flood of elo- 
quence to the end. She was in haste, and he had 
been right concerning the cares which oppressed 
her. 

She had stood beside his couch the day before 
with a heavy heart, and it required the exercise of 
all her strength to conceal the anxiety with which 
her mind was filled, for if she did not intercede for 
him that very day ; if his pardon could not be an- 
nounced early the following morning during the 
session of the court in the Town Hall, then the 
half-recovered man must be surrendered to the 
judges again, and Otto believed that the torture 
would be fatal to his enfeebled frame. 

The tailor and his adherents, as Eva knew 
from Herr Pfinzing, were making every effort to 
obtain his condemnation and prove to the city that 
they had not censured the proceedings of the Ortlieb 
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household as mere reckless slanderers. Eva and 
her sister would be again mentioned in the inves- 
tigation, and were even threatened with an exami- 
nation. 

At first this had startled her, but she believed 
her uncle's assurance that this examination would 
fully prove her innocence before the eyes of the 
whole world. For her own sake Eva surely would 
not have suffered herself to be so tortured by anx- 
iety night and day, or undertaken and resolved to 
dare so much. The thought that the faithful fol- 
lower whom her patient nursing had saved from 
death and to whom she had become warmly at- 
tached must now lose his life, and Heinz Schorlin 
be robbed of the possibility of doing anything for 
him, had cast every other fear in the shade, and 
had kept her constantly in motion the evening 
before and this morning. 

But all that she and her Aunt Christine had at- 
tempted in behalf of the imperilled man had been 
futile. To apply to the Emperor again every one, 
including the magistrate, had declared useless, since 
even the Burgrave had been refused. 

The members of the Council and the judges in 
the court had already, at Aunt Christine's solicita- 
tion, deferred the proceedings four days, but the 
law now forbade longer delay. Though individ- 
uals would gladly have spared the accused the 
torture, its application could scarcely be avoided, 
for how many accusers and witnesses appeared 
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against him, and if there were weighty depositions 
and by no means truthful replies on the part of 
the prisoner, the torture could not be escaped. It 
legally belonged to the progress of the investiga- 
tion, and how many who had by no means recov- 
ered from the last exposure to the rack were con- 
stantly obliged to enter the torture chamber? 
Besides, the judges would be charged with partial- 
ity by the tailor and his followers, and to show 
such visible tokens of favour threatened to preju- 
dice the dignity of the court. 

She had found good will everywhere, but all 
had withheld any positive promise. It was so easy 
to retreat behind the high-sounding words ** justice 
and law," and then : who for the sake of a squire — 
who, moreover, was in the service of a foreign knight 
— would awaken the righteous indignation of the 
artisans, who made the tailor's cause their own. 

Whatever the aunt and niece tried had failed 
either wholly or partially. Besides, Eva had been 
obliged to keep in the background in order not to 
expose herself to the suspicion of pleading her 
own cause. Many probably thought that Frau 
Christine herself was talking ostensibly in behalf 
of the servant and really for her brother's slandered 
daughter. 

When Eva met Katterle in front of the hospital, 
she had passed without noticing her, so completely 
had sorrow, anxiety, and the effort to think of 
some expedient engrossed her attention. 
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It had been very difficult to meet Biberli with 
an untroubled manner, yet she had even succeeded 
in showing. a bright face to the carrier's widow,. as 
well as to Father Benedictus, whose hours seemed 
to be numbered, and who only yesterday had 
wounded her deeply. 

When she returned from the Minorite's room to 
Biberli's the lovers were no longer alone. The 
fresh, pleasant face of a vigorous woman, who had 
already visited the sufferer several times, greeted 
her beside his couch. 

When, in the exchange of salutations, her eyes 
met Eva's the latter suddenly found the plan of 
action she had vainly sought. Gertrude of Berne 
could help her take the chance which, in the last 
extremity, she meant to risk, for she was the wife 
of the Swiss warder in the Burgrave's castle. It 
certainly would not be difficult for her to procure 
her an interview with the Burgravine Elizabeth. 
If the noble lady could not aid herself, she could — 
her cheeks paled at the thought, yet she resolutely 
clung to it — present her to her brother, the Em- 
peror. 

When Eva, in a low tone, told Frau Gertrude 
what she hoped to accomplish at the castle, she 
learned that the Emperor had ridden with the 
Archduchess Agnes and a numerous train to the 
imperial forest, to show his Bohemian daughter- 
in-law the beekeeper's hives, and would scarcely 
return before sunset ; but the Burgravine had 
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remained at home on account of a slight ill- 
ness. 

Nevertheless Eva wished to go to the castle, 
and, whatever reception the noble lady bestowed 
upon her, she would return to Schweinau as soon 
as possible. Father Benedictus was so ill that she 
could not remain away from him long. 

If the Burgravine could do nothing for Biberli, 
she would undertake the risk which made her 
tremble, because it compelled her, the young girl, 
to appear alone at the court with all its watchful 
eyes and sharp tongues. She would go to the 
fortress to beseech the Emperor herself for pardon. 

She could act with entire freedom to-day, for 
her uncle had ridden to the city and, Frau Ger- 
trude said, was one of the party who accompanied 
the Emperor to the beekeeper's, whilst her aunt 
had just gone to Nuremberg to see Els, who had 
besought her, in a despairing letter, to let her 
come to Schweinau, for her power of endurance 
was exhausted. 

How gladly Eva would have accompanied her 
aunt to her sister to exhort her to take courage ! 
What a strange transformation of affairs ! Ever 
since she could think Els had sustained her by 
her superior strength and perseverance. Now she 
was to be the stronger, and teach her to exercise 
patience. 

She thought she had gained the right to do so. 
Whilst Eva was still explaining her plan to Frau 
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Gertrude, she herself perceived that she had taken 
no account of time. 

It was nearly noon, and if she ordered a sedan- 
chair to convey her to the city and back again to 
Schweinau, it would be too late to approach the 
Emperor as a petitioner. She could fulfil her 
design only by riding; but the warder's wife re- 
minded her that it would be contrary to custom — 
nay, scarcely possible — to appear before the Em- 
peror, or even his sister, in a riding habit. 

But the young girl speedily found a way to ful- 
fil her ardent wish to aid. On her swift palfrey, 
which her uncle had sent to Schweinau long before 
that she might refresh herself, after her arduous 
duties, by a ride, she would go to the city, stop at 
her own home, and have her new expensive mourn- 
ing clothes taken to the castle. The only doubt 
was whether she could change her garments in the 
quarters of the Swiss, and whether Frau Gertrude 
would help her do so. 

The latter gladly assented. There was no lack 
of room in her apartments, nor did Frau Gertrude, 
who had served the Burgravine as waiting maid 
many years before her marriage, lack either skill 
or good will. 

So she went directly home on her mule; but 
Eva, after promising her patients to return soon, 
hastened to her uncle's residence. 

There she mounted the palfrey and reached the 
city gate a long time before the Swiss. The 
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clothes she needed were soon found in the Ortlieb 
mansion, and she was then carried in a sedan-chair 
to the castle with her wardrobe, whilst the groom 
led her palfrey after her. Countess Cordula was 
not at home; she, too, had ridden to the forest 
with the Emperor. 

The Burgravine Elizabeth willingly consented 
to receive the charming child whose fate had 
awakened her warm interest. She had just been 
hearing the best and most beautiful things about 
Eva, for the leech Otto had been called to visit her 
in her attack of illness, and the old man was over- 
flowing with praises of both sisters. He indig- 
nantly mentioned the vile calumnies with which 
Heinz Schorlin's name was associated, and which 
base slander had fixed upon the innocent girls 
whose pure morality he would guarantee. 

The great lady, who probably remembered 
having directed Heinz's attention to Eva at the 
dance, understood very clearly that they could not 
fail to attract each other. Of all the knights in 
her imperial brother's train, none seemed to the 
Burgravine more worthy of her favour than her 
gay young countryman, whose mother had been 
one of the friends of her youth. She would gladly 
have rendered him a service and, in this case, not 
only for his own sake but still more on account 
of the rare fidelity of his servant, who was also a 
native of her beloved Swiss mountains. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, it seemed impossible to bring 
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this matter again before the Emperor. She knew 
her husband, and after the rebuff he had received 
on account of the tortured man he would be angry 
if she should plead his cause with her royal brother. 

But her kind heart, and the regard which both 
Eva and Heinz Schorlin had inspired, strengthened 
her desire to aid, as far as lay in her power, the 
brave maiden who urged her suit with such honest 
warmth, and the petitioner's avowal of her inten- 
tion, as a last resort^ of appealing to the Emperor 
in person showed her how to convert her kind 
wishes into deeds. 

Let Eva's youth and beauty try to persuade 
the Emperor to an act of clemency which he had 
refused to wisdom and power. 

After supper her brother received various guests, 
and she could present the daughter of a Nurem- 
berg patrician whom he already knew, and whose 
rare charms had attracted his notice. 

Though she had been compelled to forego the 
ride to the forest, she was well enough to appear 
at supper in the Emperor's residence, which was 
close to her own castle. When the meal was over 
she would take Eva herself to her royal brother. 

She told her this, and the gratitude which she re- 
ceived was so warm and earnest that it touched 
her heart, and as she bade the beautiful, brave 
child farewell she clasped her in her arms and 
kissed her. 

39 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Encouraged and hopeful, Eva again mounted 
her palfrey, and urged the swift animal outside the 
city to so rapid a pace that the old groom on his 
well-fed bay was left far behind. But the change 
of dress, the waiting, and the numerous questions 
asked by the Burgravine had consumed so much 
time that the poplars were already casting long 
shadows when she dismounted before the hospital. 

Sister Hildegard received her with an embar- 
rassment by no means usual, but which Eva 
thought natural when the former told her that the 
dying Father Benedictus had asked for her impa- 
tiently. The widow was doing well, and Biberli 
would hardly need her ; for the wife of a Swabian 
knight in whose service he had formerly been was 
sitting by his couch with her young daughter, and 
their visit seemed to please him. 

Eva remarked in surprise that she thought the 
sick man had never served any one except the 
Schorlins, but she was in too much haste for fur- 
ther questions, and entered the room' where Bi- 
berli lay. 

S80 
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Her face was flushed by the rapid ride; her 
thick, fair hair, which usually fell loosely on her 
shoulders, had been hastily braided before she 
mounted her horse, but the long, heavy braids had 
become unfastened on the way, and now hung in 
tresses round her face and pliant figure. 

She waved her hand gaily from the threshold to 
the patient for whom she had done and dared so 
much ; but ere approaching his couch she modest- 
ly saluted the stately matron who was with Biberli, 
and nodded a pleasant welcome to her daughter, 
whose pretty, frank face attracted her. After the 
Swabians had cordially returned her greeting, she 
briefly excused herself, as an urgent duty would 
not permit her to yield to her desire to remain with 
them. 

Lastly, she addressed a few hasty questions to 
the squire about his health, kissed little Walpurga, 
who had nestled to her side, bade her tell her 
mother that she would come to her later, and en- 
tered the next room. 

" Well ? " Biberli asked his visitors eagerly, after 
the door had closed behind her. 

" Oh, how beautiful she is ! " cried the younger 
lady quickly, but her mother's voice trembled with 
deep emotion as she answered : " How I objected 
to my son's marriage with the daughter of a city 
family ! Nay, I intended to cast all the weight of 
my maternal influence between Heinz and the Nu- 
remberg maiden. Yet you did not say too much, 
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my friend, aod what your praise began Eva's own 
appearance has finished. She will be welcome to 
me as a daughter. I have scarcely ever seen any- 
thing more lovely. That she« is devout and chari- 
table and, moreover, has a clear intellect and 
resolute energy, can be plainly perceived in spite 
of the few minutes which she could spare us. If 
Heaven would really suffer our Heinz to win the 
heart of this rare creature " 

" Every fibre of it is his already," interrupted 
Biberli. "The rub — pardon me, noble lady! — is 
somewhere else. Whether he — whether Heinz can 
be induced to renounce the thought of the mon- 
astery, is the question." 

He sighed faintly as he gazed into the still beau- 
tiful, strong, and yet kindly face of the Lady 
Wendula Schorlin, Sir Heinz's mother, for she was 
the older visitor. 

" We ought not to doubt that," replied the 
matron firmly. " As the last of his ancient race, it 
is his duty to provide for its continuance, not 
solely for his own salvation. He was always a 
dutiful son." 

"Yet," replied Biberli thoughtfully, "*Away 
with those who gave us life ! ' was the exhortation 
of Father Benedictus in the next room. *Away 
with the service of sovereign and woman ! ' he cried 
to our knight. * Away with everything that stands 
in the way of your own salvation ! ' And," Biberli 
added, "St. Francis was not the first to devise 
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that. Our Lord and Saviour commanded His dis- 
ciples to leave father and mother and to follow 
Him." 

" Who will prevent his walking in the paths of 
Jesus Christ ?" replied the Lady Wendula ? "Yet, 
though he follows His footsteps, he must and can 
do so as a scion of a noble race, as a knight and 
the brave soldier and true servant of his Emperor, 
which he is, as a good son and, God willing, as a 
husband and father. He is sure of my blessing if 
he wields his sword as a champion of his holy faith. 
When my two daughters took the veil I submissive- 
ly yielded. They can pray for heavenly bliss for 
their brother and ourselves. My only son, the 
last Schorlin, I neither can nor will permit to re- 
nounce the world, in which he has tasks to per- 
form which God Himself assigned him by his 
birth." 

" And how could Heinz part from this angel," 
cried Maria — to whom, next to her mother, her 
brother was the dearest person on earth — " if he is 
really sure of her love! " 

She herself had not yet opened her heart to 
love. To wander through forest and field with 
the aged head of her family, assist her mother in 
housekeeping, and nurse the sick poor in the vil- 
lage, had hitherto been the joy and duty of her 
hfe. Gaily, often with a song upon her lips, she 
had carelessly seen one day follow another until 
Schorlin Castle was besieged and destroyed, and 
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her dear uncle, the Knight Ramsweg, was slain in 
the defence of the fortress confided to his care. 

Then she and her mother were taken to the 
convent at Constance. Both remained there in 
perfect freedom, as welcome guests of the nuns, 
until the mounted courier brought a letter from 
the Knight Maier of Silenen, her cousin, who wrote 
from Nuremberg that Heinz, like his sisters, in- 
tended to renounce the world. 

Lady Schorlin set out at once, and with an 
anxious heart rode to Nuremberg with her daugh- 
ter as fast as possible. 

They had arrived a few hours before and gone 
to their cousin from Silenen. From him the Lady 
Wendula learned what her maternal love desired 
to know. Biberli's fate brought her, after a brief 
rest, to the hospital, and how it comforted the 
faithful fellow's heart to see the noble lady who 
had confided his master to his care, and in whose 
house the T and St had been embroidered on his 
long coat and cap ! 

Lady Wendula had remembered these letters, 
and when she spoke of the^l he replied that since 
he had partially verified what the T and St had 
announced to people concerning his character, and 
to which the letters had themselves incited him, he 
no longer needed them. 

Then he lapsed into silence, and at last, as the 
result of his meditations, told his mistress that 
there was something unusual about his insignifi- 
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cant self, because he earnestly desired to practise 
the virtues whose possession he claimed before the 
eyes of the people. He had usually found the 
worst wine in the taverns with showy signs, and 
when the Lady Wendula's daughter had embroid- 
ered those letters on the cloth for him, what he fur- 
nished the guests was also of very doubtful quality. 
On his sick bed he had been obliged to place no 
curb upon his proneness to reflection, and in doing 
so had discovered that there was no virtue which 
can be owned like a house or a steed, but that each 
must be constantly gained anew, often amidst toil 
and suffering. One thing, however, was now firmly 
established in his belief : that his favourite virtues 
were really the fairest of all, because — one will an- 
swer for all — man never felt happier than when he 
had succeeded in keeping his fidelity inviolate and 
maintaining his steadfastness. He had learned, 
too, from Fraulein Eva that the Redeemer Him- 
self promised the crown of eternal life to those 
who remain faithful unto death. In this confi- 
dence he awaited the jailers, who perhaps would 
come very soon to lead him into the most joy- 
less of all apartments — the Nuremberg torture 
chamber. 

Then he told the ladies what he knew of the 
love which united Heinz and Eva. The four Fs 
which he had advised his master to heed in his 
wooing — Family, Figure, Favor, and Fortune — he 
no longer deemed the right touchtones. Whilst 
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he was forced to lie idly here he had found that 
they should rather be exchanged for four Ss — 
Spirituality, Steadfastness, Stimulation, and Solace 
• — for the eyes and the heart. 

All these were united in Eva and, moreover, 
there could be no objection to the family to which 
she belonged. 

Thereupon he had commenced so enthusiastic 
a eulogy of his beloved nurse and preserver that 
more than once Lady Wendula, smiling, stopped 
him, accusing him of permitting his grateful heart 
to lead him to such exaggeration that the maiden 
he wished to serve would scarcely thank him. 

Yet Eva's personal appearance had disappointed 
neither the experienced mother nor the easily won 
daughter. Nay, when Maria Schorlin gazed at her 
through the half-open door of the Minorite's room, 
because she did not want to lose sight of the girl 
who had already attracted her on account of her 
hard battle in the cause of love, and who specially 
charmed her because it was her Heinz whom she 
loved, she thought no human being could resist the 
spell which emanated from Eva. 

With her finger on her lip she beckoned to her 
mother, atid she, too, could not avert her eyes from 
the wonderful creature whom she hoped soon to 
call daughter, as she saw Eva standing, with eyes 
uplifted to heaven, beside the old man's couch, and 
heard her, in compliance with his wish, as she had 
often done before, half recite, half sing in a low 
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voice the Song of the Sun, the finest work of St. 
Francis. 

The words were in the Italian language, in 
which this song had flowed from the poet heart of 
the Saint of Assisi, so rich in love to God and all 
animate nature; for she had learned to speak 
Italian in the Convent of St. Clare, to which 
several Italians had been transferred from their 
own home and that of their order and its founder. 

Lady Wendula and her daughter could also 
follow the song ; for the mother had learned the 
beautiful language of the Saint of Assisi from the 
minnesingers in her youth, and in the early years 
of her marriage had accompanied the Emperor 
Frederick, with her husband, across the Alps. So 
she had taught Maria. 

As Lady Schorlin approached the door Eva, 
with her large eyes uplifted, was just beginning the 
second verse : 

" Praised by His creatures all,* 
Praised be the Lord my God 
By Messer Sun, my brother, above all, 
Who by his rays lights us and lights the day. 
Radiant is he, with his great splendour stored, 
Thy glory. Lord, confessing. 

" By sister Moon and stars my Lord is praised, 
Where clear and fair they in the heavens are raised. 

* Version given in Mrs. Oliphant's Life of St. Francis of 
Assisi, which endeavours to reproduce its broken rhymes and fal- 
tering measures. — Tr. 
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" By brother Wind, my Lord, thy praise is said, 
By air and clouds, and the blue sky o'erhead. 
By which thy creatures all are kept and fed. 

" By one most humble, useful, precious, chaste. 
By sister Water, O my Lord, thou art praised. 

" And praised is my Lord 
By brother Fire — ^he who lights up the night j 
Jocund, robust is he, and strong and bright. 

" Praised art Thou, my Lord, by mother Earth, 
Thou who sustainest her and govemest, 
And to her flowers, fruit, herbs, dost colour give and birth. 

m 

" And praised is my Lord 
By those who, for Thy love, can pardon give 
And bear the weakness and the wrongs of men. 

" Blessed are those who suffer thus in peace. 
By Thee, the Highest, to be crowned in heaven. 

" Praised by our sister Death, my Lord, art Thou, 
From whom no living man escapes. 
Who die in mortal sin have mortal woe. 
But blessed are they who die doing Thy will ; 
The second death can strike at them no blow. 



Praises and thanks and blessing to my Master be ! 
Serve ye Him all, with great humility." 



How God was loved by this saint, who beheld 
in everything the Most High had created kindred 
whom he loved and held intercourse with as with 
brother and sister ! Whatever the divine Father's 
love had formed — the sun, the moon and stars, the 
wood, water and fire, the earth and her fair chil- 
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dren, the various flowers and plants — he made pro- 
claim, each for itself and all in common, like a 
mighty chorus, the praise of God. Even death 
joins in the hymn, and all these sons and daughters 
of the same exalted Father call to the minds of men 
the omnipotent, beneficent rule of the Lord. They 
help mortals to appreciate God's majesty, fill their 
hearts with gratitude, and summon them to praise 
His sublimity and greatness. In death, whom the 
poet also calls his sister, he sees no cruel murderer, 
because she, too, comes from the Most High. ** And 
what sister," asks the saint, " could more surely res- 
cue the brother from sorrow and suffering ? ** Who- 
ever, as a child of God, feels like the loving Saint 
of Assisi, will gratefully suffer death to lead him 
to union with the Father. 

Benedictus had followed the magnificent poem 
with rapture. At the lines, 

•* But blessed are they who die doing Thy will ; 
The second death can strike at them no blow/' 

he nodded gently, as if sure that the close of his 
earthly pilgrimage meant nothing to him except 
the beginning of a new and happy life ; but when 
Eva ended with the command to serve the Lord 
with great humility, he lowered his eyes to the 
floor hesitatingly, as if not sure of himself. 

But he soon raised them again and fixed them 
on the young girl. They seemed to ask the ques- 
tion whether this noble hymn did not draw his 
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nurse also to him who had sung it ; whether, in 
spite of it, she still persisted, with sorrowful blind- 
ness, in her refusal to join the Sisters of St. Clare, 
whom the saintly singer also numbered amongst his 
followers. Yet he felt too feeble to appeal to her 
conscience now, as he had often done, and bear the 
replies with which this highly gifted, peculiar crea- 
ture, in every conversation his increasing weakness 
permitted him to share with her, had pressed him 
hard and sometimes even silenced him. 

True, they fought with unequal weapons. Pain 
and illness paralysed his keen intellect, and diffi- 
culty of breathing often checked the eloquent 
tongue, both of which had served him so readily 
in his intercourse with Heinz Schorlin. She con- 
tended with the most precious goal of youth before 
her eyes, fresh and healthy in mind and body, con- 
scious, in the midst of the struggle, against doubt 
and suffering, for what she held dearest of her 
own vigorous energy, panoplied by the talisman 
of the last mandate from the lips of her dying 
mother. 

Benedictus, during a long life devoted to the 
highest aims, had battled enough. He already saw 
Sister Death upon the threshold, and he wished to 
depart in peace and reap the reward for so much 
conflict, pain, and sacrifice. The Lord Himself had 
broken his weapons. The Minorite -^gidius, his 
friend and companion in years, must carry on with 
Eva, Father Ignatius, the niost eloquent member 
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of the order in Nuremberg, with Heinz Schorlin, 
the work which he, Benedictus, had begun. Though 
he himself must retire from the battlefield, he was 
sure that his post would not remain empty. 

The chant had placed him in the right mood to 
take leave of the Brothers, whose arrival Sister 
Hildegard had just announced. 

Since yesterday he had seen the Saviour con- 
stantly before his mental vision. Sometimes he 
imagined that he beheld Him beckoning to him ; 
sometimes that He extended His arms to him; 
sometimes he even fancied that he heard His voice, 
or that of St. Francis, and both invited him to 
approach. 

To-day — the leech had admitted it, and he him- 
self felt it by his fevered brow, the failing pulsa- 
tions of the heart, and the chill in the cold feet, 
perhaps already dead — he might expect to leave 
the dust of the world and behold those for whom 
he longed face to face in a purer light. 

• He wished to await the end surrounded only 
by the Brothers, who were fighting the same battle, 
reminded by nothing of the world, as if in the 
outer court of heaven. 

Eva, the beautiful yet perverse woman, was 
one of the last persons whom he would have de- 
sired to have near him when he took the step into 
the other world. 

Speech was difficult. A brief admonition to 
renounce her earthly love in order to share the 
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divine one whose rich joys he hoped to taste that 
very day was the farewell greeting he vouchsafed 
Eva. When she tried to kiss his hand he withdrew 
it as quickly as his weakness permitted. 

Then she retired, and Father ^gidius led the 
Brothers of the order in Nuremberg into the room. 
Meanwhile it had grown dark, and the Beguine 
Paulina brought in a two-branched candelabrum 
with burning candles. Eva took it from her hand 
and placed it so that the light should not dazzle 
her patient ; but he saw her and, by pointing with 
a frowning brow to the door, commanded her to 
leave the room. 

She gladly obeyed. When she had passed the 
Brothers, however, she paused on the threshold 
before going into the entry and again gazed at 
the old man's noble, pallid features illumined by 
the candlelight. 

She had never seen him look so. He was gaz- 
ing, radiant with joy, at the monks, who were to 
give him the benediction at his departure. Then 
he raised his dark eyes as if transfigured ; he was 
thanking Heaven for so much mercy, but the 
other Minorites fell on their knees beside the bed 
and prayed with him. 

How lovingly the old man looked into each 
face ! He had never favoured her with such a 
glance. Yet no other nursing had been so difficult 
and often so painful. At first he had shown a posi- 
tive enmity to her, and even asked Sister Hilde- 
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gard for another nurse ; but no suitable substitute 
for Eva could be found. Then he had earnestly 
desired to be removed to the Franciscan monastery 
in Nuremberg ; this, however, could not be done 
because it would have hastened his death. So he 
was forced to remain, and Eva felt that her pres- 
ence was not the least thing which rendered the 
hospital distasteful. 

Yet, as his aged eyes refused their service and 
he liked to have some one read aloud from the 
gospels which he carried with him, or from notes 
written by his own hand, which also comprised 
some of the poems of St. Francis, and no one else 
in the house was capable of performing this office, 
he at last explicitly desired to keep her for his 
nurse. 

To anoint and bandage, according to the phy- 
sician's prescription, his sore feet and the deep 
scars made on his back by severe scourging, which 
had reopened, became more difficult the more 
plainly he showed his aversion to her touch, be- 
cause she — he had told her so himself — was a 
woman. She certainly had not found it easy to 
keep awake and wear a pleasant expression when, 
after a toilsome day, he woke her at midnight and 
forced her to read aloud until the grey dawn of 
morning. But hardest of all for Eva to bear were 
the bitter words with which he wounded her, and 
which sounded specially sharp and hostile when 
he reproached her for standing between Heinz 
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Schorlin and the eternal salvation for which the 
knight so eagerly longed. He seemed to bear her 
a grudge like that which the artist feels towards 
the culprit who has destroyed one of his master- 
pieces. 

Often, too, a chance word betrayed that he 
blamed Heaven for having denied him victory in 
the battle for the soul of Heinz Schorlin which he 
had begun to wage in its name. True, such mur- 
muring was always followed by deep repentance. 
But in every mood he still strove to persuade 
Eva to renounce the world. 

When she confessed what withheld her from 
doing so, he at first tried to convince her by op- 
posing reasons, but usually strength to continue 
the interchange of thought soon failed him. Then 
he confined himself to condemning with harsh 
words herper verse spirit and worldly nature, and 
threatening her with the vengeance of Heaven. 

Once, after repeating the Song of the Sun, as 
she had done just now, he asked whether she, too, 
felt that nothing save the peace of the cloister 
would afford the possibility of feeling the great- 
ness and love of the Most High as warmly and 
fully as this majestic song commands us to do. 

Then, summoning her courage, she assured him 
of the contrary. Though but a simple girl, she, 
who had often been the guest of the abbess, felt 
the grandeur and glory of God as much more 
deeply in the world and during the fulfilment of 
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the hardest duties which life imposed than with 
the Sisters of St. Clare, as the forests and fields 
were wider than the little convent garden. 

The old man, in a rage, upbraided her with 
being a blinded fool, and asked her whether she 
did not know that the world was finite and limited, 
whilst what the convent contained was eternal and 
boundless. 

Another time he had wounded her so deeply by 
his severity that she had found it impossible to 
restrain her tears. But he had scarcely perceived 
this ere he repented his harshness. Nothing but 
love ought to move his heart on the eve of a union 
with Him whom he had just called Love itself, 
and with earnest and tender entreaties he be- 
sought Eva to forgive him for the censure which 
was also a work of love. Throughout the day he 
had treated her with affectionate, almost humble, 
kindness. 

All these things returned to Eva's thoughts as 
she left her grey-haired patient. 

He was standing on the threshold of the other 
world, and it was easy for her to think of him 
kindly, deeply as he had often wounded her. Nay, 
her heart swelled with grateful joy because she 
had been so patient and suffered nothing to divert 
her from the arduous duty which she had under- 
taken in nursing the old man, who regarded her 
with such disfavour. 

A light had been brought into Biberli's room 
40 
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too. When Eva entered with glowing cheeks she 
found the Swabians still sitting beside his couch. 
The door leading into the chamber of the dying 
man had been closed long before, yet the notes 
of pious litanies came from the adjoining room. 
Lady Schorlin noticed her deep emotion with 
sympathy, and asked her to sit down by her side. 
Maria offered her own low stool, but Eva declined 
its use, because she would soon be obliged to ride 
back to the city. She pressed her hand upon her 
burning brow, sighing, " Now, now — after such an 
hour, at court ! " 

Lady Wendula urged her with such kindly 
maternal solicitude to take a little rest that the 
young girl yielded. 

The matron's remark that she, too, was invited 
to the reception at the imperial residence that 
evening brought an earnest entreaty from Eva to 
accept the invitation for her sake, and the Swabian 
promised to gratify her if nothing occurred to 
prevent. At any rate, they would ride to the city 
together. 

Biberli's astonished enquiry concerning the 
cause of Eva's visit to the fortress was answered 
evasively, and she was glad when the singing in 
the next room led the Swabian to ask whether it 
was true that the master of her suffering friend on 
the couch, who intended to devote himself to a 
monastic life, meant to, ^nter the order of the 
Minorite wUdm she had just left and become a 
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mendicant friar. When Eva assented, the lady 
remarked that members of this brotherhood had 
rarely come to her castle; but Biberli said that 
they were quiet, devout men who, content with the 
alms they begged, preached, and performed other 
religious duties. They were recruited more from 
the people than from the aristocratic classes. 
Many, however, joined them in order to live an 
idle life, supported by the gifts of others. 

Eva eagerly opposed this view, maintaining that 
true piety could be most surely found in the order 
of St. Francis. Then, with warm enthusiasm, she 
praised its founder, asserting that, on the contrary, 
the Saint of Assisi had enjoined labour upon his 
followers. For instance, one of his favourite dis- 
ciples was willing to shake the nuts from the rot- 
ten branches of a nut tree which no one dared to 
climb if he might have half the harvest. This 
was granted, but he made a sack of his wide brown 
cowl, filled it with the nuts, and distributed them 
amongst his poor. 

This pleased the mother and daughter ; yet 
when the former remarked that work of this kind 
seemed to her too easy for a young, noble, and 
powerful knight, Eva agreed, but added that the 
saint also required an activity in which the hands, 
it is true, remained idle, but which heavily taxed 
even the strongest soul. St. Francis himself had 
set the example of^^fii^f^^g^^^ta^^ii cheerfully 
and gladly. 
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Whilst giving this information she had again 
risen. Sister Hildegard had announced that her 
palfrey and the horses of the guests had been 
led up. 

Finally Eva promised to mount at the same 
time as the Swabians, bade farewell to Biberli, who 
looked after her with surprise, yet silently conjec- 
tured that this errand to the Emperor was in his 
behalf, and then went into the entry, where Sister 
Hildegard told her that Father Benedictus had 
just died. 

The monks were still chanting beside his death- 
bed. Brother ^gidius, the friend and comrade of 
the dead man, however, had left them and ap- 
proached Eva. 

Deeply agitated, he struggled to repress his 
sobs as he told her that the old man's longing was 
fulfilled and his Saviour had summoned him. To 
die thus, richly outweighed the many sacrifices he 
had so willingly made here below during a long 
life. If Eva had witnessed his death she would 
have perceived the aptness of the saying that a 
monk's life is bitter, but his death is sweet. Such 
an end was granted only to those who cast the 
world aside. Let her consider this once more, ere 
she renounced the eternal bliss for which formerly 
she had so devoutly yearned. 

Eva's only answer was the expression of her 
grief for his friend's decease. But whilst passing 
out into the darkness she thought : the holy Brother 
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certainly had a beautiful and happy death, yet how 
gently, trusting in the mercy of her Redeemer, my 
mother also passed away, though during her life 
and on her deathbed she remained in the world. 
And then — whilst Father Benedictus was closing 
his eyes — ^what concern did he probably have for 
aught save his own salvation, but my mother for- 
got herself and thought only of others, of those 
whom she loved, whilst the Saviour summoned her 
to Himself. Her eyes were already dim and her 
tongue faltered when she uttered the words which 
had guided her daughter until now. The forge 
fire of life burns fiercely, yet to it my gratitude is 
due if the resolutions I formed in the forest after 
I had gathered the flowers for her and saw Heinz 
kneeling in prayer have not been vain, but have 
changed the capricious, selfish child into a woman 
who can render some service to others. 

If Heinz comes now and seeks me, I think I 
can say trustingly, " Here I am ! " We have both 
striven for the divine Love and recognised its 
glorious beauty. If later, hand in hand, we can 
interweave it with the earthly one, why should it 
not be acceptable to the Saviour ? If Heinz offers 
me his affection I will greet it as " Sister Love,** 
and it will certainly summon me with no lower 
voice to praise the Father from whom it comes 
and who has bestowed it upon me, as do the sun, 
the moon and stars, the fire and water. 
Whilst speaking she went out, and after learning 
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that Frau Christine and her husband had not yet 
returned, she rode with the Swabians towards the 
city. 

In order not to pass through the whole length 
of Nuremberg, Eva guided her friends around the 
fortifications. Their destination was almost the 
same, and they chose to enter at the ThiergSrt- 
nerthor, which was in the northwestern part of the 
city, under the hill crowned by the castle, whilst 
the road to Schweinau usually led through the 
Spitalthor. 

On the way Lady Wendula induced Eva to tell 
her many things about herself, urging her to de- 
scribe her father and her dead mother. Her daugh- 
ter Maria, on the other hand, was most interested in 
her sister Els, who, as she had heard from Biberli, 
was the second beautiful E. 

Eva liked to talk about her relatives, but her 
depression continued and she spoke only in reply 
to questions, for the Minorite's death had affected 
her, and her heart throbbed anxiously when she 
thought of the moment that she must appear 
amongst the courtiers and see the Emperor. 

Would her errand be vain ? Must poor Biberli 
pay for his resolute fidelity with his life ? What 
pain it would cause her, and how heavily it would 
burden his master's soul that he had failed to in- 
tercede for him ! 

Not until Lady Schorlin questioned her did 
Eva confess what troubled her, and how she dread- 
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ed the venture which she had undertaken on her 
own responsibility. 

They were obliged to wait outside the Thier- 
gartnerthor, for it had just been opened to admit a 
train of freight waggons. 

Whilst Eva remained on the high-road, with the 
castle before her eyes, she sighed from the depths 
of her troubled heart : " Why should the Emperor 
Rudolph grant me, an insignificant girl, what he 
refused his sister's husband, the powerful Bur- 
grave, to whom he is so greatly indebted ? Oh, 
suppose he should treat me harshly and bid me go 
back to my spinning wheel ! " 

Then she felt the arm of the dignified lady at 
her side pass round her and heard her say : " Cheer 
up, my dear girl. The blessing of a woman who 
feels as kindly towards you as to her own daughter 
will accompany you, and no Emperor will ungra- 
ciously rebuff you, you lovely, loyal, charitable 
child." 

At these words from her kind friend Eva's heart 
opened as if the dear mother whom death had 
snatched from her had inspired her with fresh 
courage, and from the very depths of her soul rose 
the cry, " Oh, how I thank you ! " 

She urged her nimble palfrey nearer the lady's 
horse to kiss her left hand, which held the bridle, 
but Lady Wendula would not permit it and, draw- 
ing her towards her, exclaimed, " Your lips, dear 
one," and as her red mouth pressed the kind lady's, 
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Eva felt as if the caress had sealed an old and 
faithful friendship. But this was not all. Maria 
also wished to show the affection she had won, and 
begged for a kiss too. 

Without suspecting it, Eva, on the way to an 
enterprise she dreaded, received the proof that 
her lover's dearest relatives welcomed her with 
their whole hearts as a new member of the family. 

On the other side of the gate she was obliged 
to part from the Swabians. 

Lady Wendula bade her farewell with an affec- 
tionate ''until we meet again," and promised 
positively to go to the reception at the castle. 

Eva uttered a sigh of relief. It seemed like an 
omen of success that this lady, who had so quickly 
inspired her with such perfect confidence, was to 
witness her difficult undertaking. She felt like a 
leader who takes the field with a scanty band of 
soldiers and is unexpectedly joined by the troops 
of a firm friend. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

When Arnold, the warder from Berne, helped 
Eva from the saddle, a blaze of light greeted her 
from the imperial residence. The banquet was 
just beginning. 

Frau Gertrude had more than one piece of 
good news to tell while assisting the young girl. 
Among the sovereign's guests was her uncle the 
magistrate, who had accompanied the Emperor to 
the beekeeper's, and with his wife, whom she 
would also find there, had been invited to the 
banquet. Besides — this, as the best, she told her 
last — her father, Herr Ernst Ortlieb, had returned 
from Ulm and Augsburg, and a short tjime before 
had come to the fortress to conduct Jungfrau Els, 
by the Burgrave's gracious permission, to her be- 
trothed husband's hiding place. Frau Gertrude 
had lighted her way, and a long separation might 
be borne for such a meeting. 

The ex-maid was obliged to bestir herself that 
Eva might have a few minutes for her sister and 
Wolff, yet she would fain have spent a much 
longer time over the long, thitk, fair hair, which 
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with increasing pleasure she combed until it flowed 
in beautiful waving tresses over the rich Florentine 
stuff of her plain white mourning robe. 

The Swiss had also provided white roses from 
the Burgrave's garden to fasten at the square 
neck of Eva's dress. The latter permitted her to 
do this, but her wish to put a wreath of roses on 
the young girl's head, according to the fashion of 
the day, was denied, because Eva thought it more 
seemly to appear unadorned, and not as if decked 
for a festival when she approached the Emperor 
as a petitioner. The woman whose life had been 
spent at court perceived the wisdom of this idea, 
and at last rejoiced that she had not obtained her 
wish ; for when her work was finished Eva looked 
so bewitching and yet so pure and modest, that 
nothing could be removed or — even were it the 
wreath of roses — added without injuring the per- 
fect success of her masterpiece. 

Lack of time soon compelled the young girl to 
interrupt the exclamations of admiration uttered 
by the skilful tiring woman herself, her little 
daughter, the maidservant, and the friend whom 
Frau Gertrude had invited to come in as if by 
accident. 

While following the warder's wife through 
various corridors and rooms, Eva thought of the 
hour in her own home before the dance at the 
Town Hall, and it seemed as if not days but a 
whole life intervened, and she was- a different per- 
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son, a complete contrast in most respects to the 
Eva of that time. 

Before the dance she had secretly rejoiced in 
the applause elicited by her appearance ; now she 
was indifferent to it — nay, the more eagerly the 
spectators expressed their delight the more she 
grieved that the only person whom she desired to 
please was not among them. 

How easy it had been to be led to the dance, 
and how hard was the errand awaiting her ! Her 
heart shrank before the doubt awdkened by the 
flood of light pouring from the windows of the 
imperial residence; the doubt whether her lover 
would not avoid her if — ah, had it only been pos- 
sible! — if he should meet her among the guests 
yonder; whether the eloquent Father Ignatius, 
who had followed him, might not already have 
won from the knight a vow compelling him to 
turn from her and summon all his strength of will 
to forget her. 

But, no ! He could no more renounce his love 
than she hers. She would not, dare not, let such 
terrible thoughts torture her now. 

Heinz was far away, and the fate of her love 
would be decided later. The cause of her pres- 
ence here was something very different, and the 
conviction that it was good, right, and certain of 
his approval, dispelled the pain that had over- 
powered her, and raised her courage. 

Unspeakably hard trials lay behind her, and 
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harder ones must, perhaps, yet be vanquished. 
But she no longer needed to fear then:i, for 
she felt that the strength which had awakened 
within her after she became conscious of her love 
was still sustaining and directing her, and would 
enable her to govern matters which she could not 
help believing that she herself would be too weak 
to guide to their goal. She felt freed from 
her former wavering and hesitation, and as 
formerly in the modest house of the Beguines, 
now in the stately citadel she realised that, in 
sorrow and severe trial, she had learned to assert 
her position in life by her own strength. Her 
father, whom she was to meet presently, would 
find little outward change in her, but when he 
had perceived the transformation wrought in the 
character of his helpless "little saint" it would 
please him to hear from her how wonderfully her 
mother's last prophetic words were being fulfilled. 
She was emerging from the forge fire of life, 
steeled for every conflict, yet those would be 
wrong who believed that, trusting to her own 
newly won strength, she had forgotten to look 
heavenward. On the contrary, never had she 
felt nearer to her God, her Saviour, and the gra- 
cious Virgin. Without them she could accomplish 
nothing, yet for the first time she had undertaken 
tasks and sought to win goals which were worthy 
of beseeching them for aid. Love had taught her 
to be faithful in worldly life, and she said to her- 
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self, " Better, far better I can certainly become ; 
but firmer faith cannot be kept." 

Wolff's hiding place was a large, airy room, 
affording a view of the Frank country, with its 
meadows, fields, and forests. Eva saw there by 
the light of the blazing pine chips her father, 
sister, and brother-in-law. 

Yet the meeting between all these beloved ones 
after a long separation partook more of sorrow 
than of joy. Els had really resolved to leave the 
Eysvogel mansion, yet she met her Aunt Christine 
with the joyful cry : " I shall stay ! Wolff's father 
and I have become 'good friends." 

In fact, a few hours before Herr Casper had 
looked at her kindly and gratefully, and when she 
showed him how happy this rendered her, warmly 
entreated her in a broken voice not to leave him. 
She had proved herself to be his good angel, and 
the sight of her was the only bright spot in his 
clouded life. Then she had gladly promised to 
stay, and intended to keep her word. She had 
only accompanied her father, who had unexpect- 
edly returned for a short time, because she could 
trust the nun who shared her nursing of the para- 
lysed patient, and he rarely recognised his watcher 
at night. 

How long Els had been separated from her 
lover ! When Eva greeted the reunited pair they 
had already poured forth to each other the events 
which hiad driven them to the verge of despair, and 
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which now once more permitted them with bud- 
ding hope to anticipate new happiness. 

Eva had little time, yet the sisters found an 
opportunity to confide many things to each other, 
though at first their father often interrupted them 
by opposing his younger daughter's intention of 
going to the Emperor as a supplicant. 

The girl whose wishes but a short time ago he 
had refused or gratified, according to the mood of 
the moment, like those of a child, had since gained, 
even in his eyes, so well founded a claim to re- 
spect, she opposed him in her courteous, modest 
way with such definiteness of purpose, Biberli's 
fate interested him so much, and the prospect of 
seeing his daughters brought before the court was 
so painful, that he admitted the force of Eva's 
reasons and let her set forth on her difficult mis- 
sion accompanied by his good wishes. 

Els had dropped her maternal manner; nay, she 
received her sister as her superior, and began to 
describe her work in the hospital to Wolff in such 
vivid colours that Eva laid her hand on her lips and 
hurried out of the room with the exclamation, " If 
you insist upon our changing places, we will stand 
in future side by side and shoulder to shoulder ! 
Farewell till after the battle ! " 

She could not have given much more time to 
her relatives under any circumstances, for the 
Burgravine's maid of honour who was to attend her 
to the reception was already waiting somewhat 
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impatiently in Frau Gertrude's room, and took her 
to the castle without delay. 

The place where they were to stay was the 
large apartment adjoining the dining hall. 

The confidence which Eva had regained on her 
way to her relatives vanished only too quickly in 
the neighbourhood of the sovereign and the sight 
of the formal reception bestowed on all who en- 
tered. Her heart throbbed more and more anx- 
iously as she realised for the first time how serious 
a step she had taken ; nay, it was long ere she suc- 
ceeded in calming herself sufficiently to notice the 
clatter of the metal vessels and the Emperor's 
deep voice, which often drowned the lower tones 
of the guests. Reverence for royalty was apparent 
everywhere. 

How much quieter this banquet was than those 
of the princes and nobles ! The guests knew that 
the Emperor Rudolph disliked the boisterous man- 
ners of the German nobility. Besides, the sov- 
ereign's mourning exerted a restraint upon mirth 
and recklessness. All avoided loud laughter, 
though the monarch was fond of gaiety and he- 
roically concealed the deep grief of his own soul. 

When the lord high steward announced to the 
maid of honour who had brought Eva here that 
dessert was served, the latter believed that the 
dreaded moment when she would be presented to 
the Emperor was close at hand, but quarter of an 
hour after quarter of an hour passed and she still 
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heard the clanking of metal and the voices of the 
guests, which now began to grow louder, and 
amidst which she sometimes distinguished the stri- 
dent tones of the court fool, Eyebolt, and the high 
ones of the Countess Cordula. 

Time moved at a snail's pace, and she already 
fancied her heart could no longer endure its vio- 
lent throbbing, when at last — at last — the heavy oak 
chairs were pushed noisily back over the stone 
floor of the dining hall. 

From the balcony of the audience chamber a 
flourish of trumpets echoed loudly along the arches 
of the lofty, vaulted ceiling of the apartment, and 
the Emperor, leading the company, crossed the 
threshold attended by several dignitaries, the court 
jesters, and some pages. 

His august sister, the Burgravine Elizabeth, 
leaned on his arm. The papal ambassador, Doria, 
in the brilliant robe of a cardinal, followed, escort- 
ing the Duchess Agnes, but he parted from her in 
the hall. Among many other secular and ecclesi- 
astical princes and dignitaries appeared also Count 
von Montfort and his daughter, the old First 
Losunger of Nuremberg, Berthold Vorchtel, and 
Herr Pfinzing with his wife. 

Several guests from the city entered at the 
same time through another door, among whom, 
robed in handsome festal garments, were Eva's 
new Swabian acquaintances. How gladly she would 
ve hastened to them ! But a grey-haired stately 
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man of portly figure, whose fur-trimmed cloak hung 
to his ankles — Sir Arnold Maier of Silenen, led them 
to a part of the hall very distant from where she 
was standing. 

To make amends, Count von Montfort and Cor- 
dula came very near her ; but she could not greet 
them. Each person — she felt it — ^must remain in 
his or her place. And the restraint became stronger 
as the Duchess Agnes, giving one guest a nod, an- 
other a few words, advanced nearer and nearer, 
pausing at last beside Count von Montfort. 

The old huntsman advanced respectfully towards 
the Bohemian princess, and Eva heard the fourteen- 
year-old wife ask, "Well, Count, how fares your 
wish to find the right husband for your wilful 
daughter ? " 

** Of course it must be fulfilled, Duchess, since 
your Highness deigned to approve it," he an- 
swered, with his hand upon his heart. 

" And may his name be known ? " she queried 
with evident eagerness, her dark eyes sparkling 
brightly and a faint fiush tingeing the slight shade 
of tan on her child face. 

" The duty of a knight and paternal weakness 
unfortunately still seal my lips," he answered. 
" Your Highness knows best that a lady's wish — 
even if she is your own child — is a command." 

" You are praised as an obedient father," replied 

the Bohemian with a slight shrug of the shoulders. 

" Yet you probably need not conceal whether the 
41 
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happy man, who is not only encouraged, but this 
time also chosen by the charming huntress of 
many kinds of game, is numbered among our 
guests." 

" Unfortunately he is denied the pleasure, your 
Highness," replied the count; but Cordula, who 
had noticed Eva, and had heard the Duchess 
Agnes's last words, approached her royal foe, and 
with a low, reverential bow, said : " My poor heart 
must imagine him far away from here amid peril 
and privation. Instead of breaking ladies' hearts, 
he is destroying the castles of robber knights and 
disturbers of the peace of the country." 

The duchess, in silent rage, clenched her white 
teeth upon her quivering lips, and was about to 
make an answer which would scarcely have flat- 
tered Cordula, when the Emperor, who had left his 
distinguished attendants, approached Eva, with the 
Burgravine still leaning on his arm. 

She did not notice it ; she was vainly trying to 
interpret the meaning of Cordula's words. True, 
she did not know that when no messenger brought 
Heinz Schorlin's intercession for Biberli, in whose 
fate the countess felt a sincere interest, she had 
commanded her own betrothed husband to ride his 
horse to death in order to tell the master of the 
sorely imperilled man what danger threatened his 
faithful servant, and remind him, in her name, that 
gratitude was one of the virtues which beseemed a 
true knight, even though the matter in question 
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concerned only a servant Boemund Altrosen had 
obeyed, and must have overtaken Heinz long ago, 
and probably aided him to rout the Siebenburgs 
and their followers. But Cordula read the young 
Bohemian's child heart, and it afforded her special 
pleasure to deal her a heavy blow in the warfare 
they were waging, which perhaps might aid another 
purpose. 

The surprise and bewilderment which the count- 
ess's answer had aroused in Eva heightened the 
spell of her beauty. 

Had she heard aright ? Could Heinz really 
have sued for the countess's hand and been ac- 
cepted ? Surely, surely not ! Neither was capable 
of such perfidy, such breach of faith. Spite of the 
testimony of her own ears, she would not believe it. 

But when she at last saw the Emperor's tall 
figure before her, and he gazed down at her with a 
kind, fatherly glance, she answered it with her large 
blue eyes uplifted beseechingly, and withal as trust- 
fully, as if she sought to remind him that, if he only 
chose to do so, his power made it possible to con- 
vert everything which troubled and oppressed her 
into good. 

The tearful yet bright gaze of those resistless 
eyes pierced the Emperor's very soul, and he 
imagined how this lovely vision of purity and inno- 
cence, this rare creature, of whom he had heard 
such marvellous things from Herr Pfinzing during 
their ride through the forest, would have fired the 
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heart of his eighteen-year-old son, so sensitive to 
every impression, whom death had snatched from 
him so suddenly. And whilst remembering Hart- 
mann, he also thought of his dead son's most loyal 
and dearest friend, Heinz Schorlin, who was again 
showing such prowess in his service, and had 
earned a right to recognition and reward. 

He did not know his young favourite's present 
state of mind concerning his desire for a monastic 
life, but he had probably become aware that his 
swiftly kindled, ardent love for yonder lovely child 
had led him into an act of culpable imprudence. 
Besides, that very day many things had reached 
his ears concerning these two who suited each 
other as perfectly as Heinz Schorlin seemed — even 
to the Hapsburg, who was loyally devoted to the 
Holy Church — unfit for a religious life. 

The Emperor could do much to further the 
union of this pair, yet he too was obliged to exer- 
cise caution. If he joined them in wedlock as 
though they were his own children he might be 
sure of causing loud complaints from the priest- 
hood, and especially the Dominicans, who were 
very influential at the court of Rome — nay, he 
must be prepared for opposition directed against 
himself as well as the young pair. The prior of 
the order had already complained to the nuncio 
of the lukewarmness of the Superior of the Sisters 
of St. Clare, who idly witnessed the estrangement 
from the Church of the soul of a maiden belong- 
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ing to a distinguished family ; and Doria had told 
this sovereign of this provoking matter, and ex- 
pressed the prior's hope that Sir Heinz Schorlin, 
who enjoyed the monarch's favour, would be won 
for the monastic life. Opposition to this marriage, 
which he approved, and therefore desired to favour, 
was also to be expected from another quarter. 
Therefore he must act with the utmost caution, 
and in a manner which his antagonists could not 
oppose. 

At this reflection a peculiar smile, familiar to 
the courtiers as an omen of a gracious impulse, 
hovered around his lips, which during the past 
month had usually revealed by their expression 
the grief that burdened his soul and, raising his 
long forefinger in playful menace, he began : 

"Aha, Jungfrau Eva Ortlieb! What have you 
been doing since I had the boon of meeting so rare 
a beauty at the dance ? Do you know that you 
have caused a turmoil amongst both ecclesiastical 
and secular authorities, and that many a precious 
hour has been shortened for me on your account ? 
You have disturbed both the austere Dominican 
Fathers and the devout Sisters of St. Clare. The 
former think the gentle nuns treat you too indul- 
gently, and the latter charge the zealous followers 
of St. Domingo with too much strictness concern- 
ing you. 

" And, besides, if you were not so well aware of 
it yourself, you would scarcely believe it : for the 
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sake of an insignificant serving man, who is under 
your special protection, I, who carry the burden 
of so many serious and weighty affairs, am beset 
by those of high and low degree. How much, too, 
I have also suffered on account of his master, Sir 
Heinz Schorlin — again in connection with you, you 
lovely disturber of the peace ! To say nothing of 
the rest, your own father brings a charge against 
him. The accusation is made in a letter which 
Meister Gottlieb, our protonotary, was to with- 
hold by Herr Ortlieb's desire, but through a wel- 
come accident it fell into my hands. This letter 

contains statements, my lovely child, which I 

Nay, don't be troubled ; the roses on your cheeks 
are glowing enough already, and for their sake I 
will not mention its contents; only they force me 
to ask the question — come nearer — whether, though 
it caused you great annoyance that a certain young 
Swiss knight forced his way into your father's house 
under cover of the darkness, you do not hope with 
me, the more experienced friend, that this fool- 
hardy fellow, misguided by ardent love, with the 
aid of the saints to whom he is beginning to turn, 
may be converted to greater caution and praise- 
worthy virtue ? Whether, in your great charity — 
which I have heard so highly praised — you would 
be capable " 

Here he paused and, lowering his voice to a 
whisper, added : 

" Do me the favour to lend your ear — what a 
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well-formed little thing it is ! — a short time longer, 
to confide to the elderly man who feels a father's 
affection for you whether you would be wholly re- 
luctant to attempt the reformation of the daring 
evil-doer yourself were he to offer, not only his 
heart, but the little ring with — I will guarantee it 
— his honourable, knightly hand ? " 

" Oh, your Majesty ! " cried Eva, gazing at the 
gracious sovereign with an expression of such im- 
ploring entreaty in her large, tearful blue eyes 
that, as if regretting his hasty question, he added 
soothingly : " Well, well, we will reach the goal, I 
think, at a slower pace. Such a confession will 
probably flow more easily from the lips when 
sought by the person for whom it means happiness 
or despair, than when a stranger — even one as old 
and friendly as I — seeks to draw it from a modest 
maiden." 

Here he paused ; he had just recognised Lady 
Wendula Schorlin. Waving his hand to her in joy- 
ous greeting, he ordered a page to conduct her to 
him and, again turning to Eva, said : " Look yon- 
der, my beautiful child : there is some one in whom 
you would confide more willingly than in me. I 
think Sir Heinz's mother, who is worthy of all 
reverence and love " 

Here surprise and joy forced from Eva's lips 
the question, " His mother ? " and there was such 
amazement in the tone that, as the Lady Wendula, 
bowing low, approached the Emperor, after ex- 
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changing the first greetings which pass between 
old friends who have been long separated, he 
asked how it happened that though Eva seemed to 
have already met the matron, she heard with such 
surprise that she was the mother of his brave 
favourite. 

Lady Wendula then confessed the name she had 
given herself, that she might study the young girl 
without being known ; and again that peculiar 
smile flitted across the Emperor Rudolph's beard- 
less face, and lingered there, as he asked the 
widow of his dead companion in arms whether, 
after such an examination, she believed she had 
found the right wife for her son ; and she replied 
that a long life would not give her time enough 
to thank Heaven sufficiently for such a daughter. 

The maiden who was the subject of this whis- 
pering, whose purport only a loving glance from 
the Lady Wendula revealed, pressed her hand 
upon her heart, whose impetuous throbbing stifled 
her breath. Oh, how gladly she would have has- 
tened to the mother of the man she loved and his 
young sister, who stood at a modest distance, to 
clasp them in her arms, and confide to them what 
seemed too great, too much, too beautiful for her- 
self alone, yet which might crumble at a single 
word from her lover's lips like an undermined 
tower swept away by the wind ! But she was 
forced to have patience, and submit to whatever 
might yet be allotted to her. 
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Nor was she to lack agitating experiences, for 
the Emperor's murmured question whether she de- 
sired to hear herself called " daughter " by this 
admirable lady had scarcely called forth an answer 
which, though mute, revealed the state of her heart 
eloquently enough, than he added in a louder tone, 
though doubtfully: "Then, so far, all would be 
well ; but, fair maiden, my young friend, unfortu- 
nately, was by no means satisfied, if I heard aright, 
with knocking at the door of a single heart. Things 

have reached my ears But this, too, must 

be " 

Here he suddenly paused, for already during 
this conversation with the ladies there had been a 
noise at the door of the hall, and now the person 
whom the Emperor had just accused entered, 
closely followed by the chamberlain, Count Eben- 
hofen, whose face was deeply flushed from his vain 
attempts to keep Sir Heinz Schorlin back. 

Heinz's cheeks were also glowing from his 
struggle with the courtier, who considered it a 
grave offence that a knight should dare to appear 
before the Emperor at a peaceful social assembly 
clad in full armour. 

His appearance created a joyful stir among the 
other members of the court — nay, in spite of the 
sovereign's presence, cordial expressions of wel- 
come fell from the lips of ladies and nobles. The 
Bohemian princess alone cast an angry glance at 
the blue ribbon which adorned the helmet of the 
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returning knight ; for " blue " was Countess von 
Montfort's colour, and "rose red " her own. 

The ecclesiastics whom Heinz passed whispered 
eagerly together. The Duchess Agnes's confessor, 
an elderly Dominican of tall stature, was listening 
to the provost of St. Sebald's, a grey-haired man 
a head shorter than he, of dignified yet kindly as- 
pect, who, looking keenly at Heinz, remarked : " I 
fear that your prior hopes too confidently to win 
yonder young knight. No one walks with that 
bearing who is on the eve of renouncing the world. 
A splendid fellow ! ** 

"To whom armour is better suited than the 
cowl," observed tlje Bishop of Bamberg, a middle- 
aged prelate of aristocratic appearance, approach- 
ing the others. " Your prior, my dear brothers, 
would have little pleasure, I think, in the fish he is 
so eagerly trying to drag from the Minorite's net 
into his own. He would leap ashore again all too 
quickly. He is not fit for the monastery. He 
would do better for a priest, and I would bid him 
welcome as a military brother in office." 

" Bold enough he certainly is," added the Do- 
minican. " I would not advise every one to enter 
the Emperor's presence and this distinguished 
gathering in such attire." 

In fact, Heinz showed plainly that he liad come 
directly from the battlefield and the saddle, for a 
suit of stout chain armour,which covered the greater 
part of his tolerably long tunic, encased his limbs, 
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and even the helmet which he bore on his arm, 
spite of the blue ribbon that adorned it, was by 
no means one of the delicate, costly ones worn in 
the tournament. Besides, many a bruise showed 
that hard blows and thrusts-had been dealt him. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

At Heinz Schorlin's quarters the day before 
his young hostess, Frau Barbel, had had the costly 
armour entrusted to her care, and the trappings be- 
longing to it, cleaned and put in order, but her 
labour was vain; for Heinz Schorlin had ridden 
directly to the fortress from Schweinau, without 
stopping at his lodgings in the city. 

Only a short time before he had learned that 
his two messengers had been captured and failed 
to reach their destination. He owed this informa- 
tion to Sir Boemund Altrosen — and many another 
piece of news which Cordula had given him. 

The main portion of Heinz Schorlin's task was 
completed when the countess's ambassador reached 
him, so he set out on his homeward way at once, 
and this time his silent friend had been eloquent 
and told him everything which had occurred dur- 
ing his absence. 

He now knew that Boemund and Cordula had 
plighted their troth, what the faithful Biberli had 
done and suffered for him, and lastly — even to the 
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minutest detail — the wonderful transformation in 
Eva. 

When he had ridden forth he had hoped to 
learn to renounce her whom he loved with all the 
might of his fervid soul, and to bring himself to 
close his career as a soldier with this successful 
campaign ; but whilst he destroyed castles and at- 
tacked the foe, former wishes were stilled, and a 
new desire and new convictions took their place. 
He could not give up the profession of arms, which 
all who bore the name of Schorlin had practised 
from time immemorial, and to resign the love 
which united him to Eva was impossible. She 
must become his, though she resembled an April 
day, and Biberli's tales of the danger which 
threatened the husband from a sleep-walking wife 
returned more than once to his memory. 

Yet what beautiful April days he had experi- 
enced, and though Eva might have many faults, 
the devout child, with her angel beauty, certainly 
did not lack the will to do what was right and 
pleasing to God. When she was once his she 
should become so good that even his mother at 
home would approve his choice. 

He had wholly renounced the idea of going 
into the monastery. The Minorite Ignatius, whom 
Father Benedictus had sent after him that he 
might finish the work which the latter had be- 
gun, was a man who lacked neither intellect nor 
eloquence; but he did not possess the fiery en- 
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thusiasm and aristocratic confidence of the dead 
man. Yet when th<e zealous monks, whom the 
prior of the Dominicans had despatched to com- 
plete Heinz's conversion, opposed him, the former 
entered into such sharp and angry arguments with 
them that the young knight, who witnessed more 
than one of their quarrels, startled and repelled, 
soon held aloof from all three and told them that 
he had resolved to remain in the world, and his 
onerous office gave him no time to listen to their 
well-meant admonitions. 

He was not created for the monastery. If 
Heaven had vouchsafed him a miracle, it was done 
to preserve his life that — as Eva desired — he might 
fight to the last drop of his blood for the Church, 
his holy faith, and the beloved Emperor. But if 
he remained in the world, Eva would do the same; 
they belonged to each other inseparably. Why, 
he could not have explained, but the voice which 
constantly reiterated it could not lie. 

After he had slain Seitz Siebenburg in the 
sword combat, and destroyed his brother's castle, 
his resolve to woo Eva became absolutely fixed. 

His heart dictated this, but honour, too, com- 
manded him to restore to the maiden and her 
sister the fair fame which his passionate impetu- 
osity had injured. 

During the rapid ride which he and Boemund 
Altrosen took to Nuremberg he had stopped at 
Schweinau hospital, and found in Biberli, Eva's 
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former enemy, her most enthusiastic panegyrist. 
Heinz also heard from him how quickly she had 
won the hearts of his mother and Maria, and that 
he would find all three at the fortress. 

Lastly, Sister Hildegard had informed him of 
the great peril threatening his beloved faithful 
servant and companion, " old Biber," which had led 
Eva there to appeal to the Emperor. 

Beside the body of Father Benedictus he learned 
how beautiful had been the death of the old man 
who had so honestly striven to lead him into the 
path which he believed was the right one for him 
to tread. In a brief prayer beside his devout 
friend Heinz expressed his gratitude, and called 
upon him to witness that, even in the world, he 
would not forget the shortness of this earthly pil- 
grimage, but would also provide for the other life 
which endured forever. True, Heinz had but a 
few short moments to devote to this farewell, the 
cause of the faithful follower who, unasked, had 
unselfishly endured unutterable tortures for him, 
took precedence of everything else and would 
permit no delay. 

When the knight, with his figure drawn up to its 
full height, strode hastily into the royal hall, he 
beheld with joyful emotion those who were most 
dear to him, for whose presence he had longed 
most fervently during the ride — his mother, Eva, 
his sister, and the imperial friend he loved so 
warmly. 
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Oyerwhelmed by agitation, he flong himself oq 
his knees before his master, kissing his hand and 
his robe, but the Emperor ordered him to rise 
and cordially greeted him. 

Before speaking to his relatives, Heinz informed 
the monarch that he had successfully executed his 
commission and, receiving a few words of thanks 
and appreciation, modestly but with urgent warmth 
entreated the Emperor, if he was satisfied with his 
work, instead of any other reward, to save from 
further persecution the faithful servant who for 
his sake had borne the most terrible torture. 

The face of the sovereign, who had welcomed 
Heinz as if he were a long-absent son, assumed a 
graver expression, and his tone seemed to vibrate 
with a slight touch of indignation, as he exclaimed : 
** First, let us settle your own affairs. Serious 
charges have been made against you, my son, as 
well as against your servant, on whose account I 
have been so tormented. A father, who is one of 
the leading men in this city, accuses you of having 
destroyed his daughter's good name by forcing 
yourself into his house after assuring his child of 
your love." 

Heinz turned to Eva, to protest that he was 
here to atone for the wrong he had done her, but 
the Emperor would not permit him to speak. It 
was important to silence at once any objection 
which could be made against the marriage by 
ecclesiastical and secular foes ; therefore, eagerly 
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as he desired to enjoy the happiness of the young 
pair, he forced himself to maintain the expression 
of grave dissatisfaction which he had assumed, and 
ordered a page to summon the imperial magistrate, 
the First Losunger of the city, and his protono- 
tary, who were all amongst the guests, and, lastly, 
the Duchess Agnes. 

He could read the latter's child eyes like the 
clear characters of a book, and neither the radiant 
glow on her face at Heinz Schorlin's entrance nor 
her hostile glance at the Countess von Montfort 
had escaped his notice. Both her affection and 
her jealous resentment should serve him. 

The young Bohemian now thought herself 
certain that Heinz Schorlin, and no other, was 
Cordula's chosen knight ; the countess, at his en- 
trance, had exclaimed to her father loudly enough, 
" Here he is again ! " 

When the princess stood before the Emperor, 
with the gentlemen whom he had summoned, he 
asked her to decide the important question. 

Yonder knight — he motioned towards Heinz — 
had been guilty of an act which could scarcely be 
justified. Though he had wooed the daughter of 
a noble Nuremberg family, and even forced his 
way into her father's house, he had apparently 
forgotten the poor girl. 

" And," cried the young wife indignantly, " the 

unprincipled man has not only made a declaration 

of love to another, but formally asked her hand." 
42 
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'* That would seem like him," said the Emperor. 
" But we must not close our ears to the charge of 
the Nuremberg Honourable. His daughter, a love- 
ly, modest maiden of excellent repute, has been 
seriously injured by Heinz Schorlin, and so I beg 
you, child, to tell us, with the keen appreciation of 
the rights and duties of a lady which is peculiar to 
you, what sentence, in your opinion, should be 
imposed upon Sir Heinz Schorlin to atone for the 
wrong he has done to the young Nuremberg 
maiden." 

He beckoned to the protonotary, as he spoke, 
to command him to show Ernst Ortlieb's accu- 
sation to the duchess, but she seemed to have 
practised the art of reading admirably ; for, more 
quickly than it would otherwise have appeared 
possible to grasp the meaning of even the first 
sentences, she exclaimed, drawing herself up to her 
full height and gazing at Cordula with haughty 
superiority: "There is but one decision here, if 
the morality of this noble city is to be preserved 
and the maiden daughters of her patrician families 
secured henceforward from the misfortune of being 
a plaything for the wanton levity of reckless heart- 
breakers. But this decision, on which I firmly and 
resolutely insist, as lady and princess, in the name 
of my whole sex and of all knightly men who, 
with me, prize the reverence and inviolable fidelity 
due a lady, is: Sir Heinz Schorlin must ask the 
honourable gentleman who, with full justice, 
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brought this complaint to your imperial Majesty, 
for his daughter's hand and, if the sorely injured 
maiden vouchsafes to accept it, lead her to the 
marriage altar before God and the world.*' 

** Spoken according to the feelings of my own 
heart," replied the Emperor and, turning to the 
citizens of Nuremberg, he added : " So I ask you, 
gentlemen, who are familiar with the laws and 
customs of this good city and direct the adminis- 
tration of her justice, will such a marriage re- 
move the complaint made against Sir Heinz Schorlin 
and his servant ? '* 

" It will," replied old Herr Berthold Vorchtel, 
gravely and firmly. 

Herr Pfinzing also assented, it is true, but added 
earnestly that an unfortunate meeting had caused 
another to suffer even more severely than Eva 
from the knight's imprudence. This was her older 
sister, the betrothed bride of young Eysvogel. 
For her sake, as well as to make the bond between 
Sir Heinz Schorlin and the younger Jungfrau Ort- 
lieb valid, the father's consent was necessary. If 
his imperial Majesty desired to bring to a beauti- 
ful end, that very day, the gracious work so auspi- 
ciously commenced there was no obstacle in the 
way, for Ernst Ortlieb was at the von Zollern 
Castle with the daughter who had been so basely 
slandered. 

The Emperor asked in surprise how they came 
there, and then ordered Eva's father and sister to 
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be brought to him. He was eager to make the ac- 
quaintance of the second beautiful E. 

" And Wolff Eysvogel ? " asked the magistrate. 
"We agreed to release him after we had turned 
our back on Nuremberg," replied the sovereign. 
" Much as we have heard in praise of this young 
man, gladly as we have shown him how gratefully 
we prize the blood a brave man shed for us upon 
the Marchfield, no change can be made in what, 
by virtue of our imperial word *' 

"Certainly not, little brother," interrupted the 
court fool, Eyebolt, " but^ for that very reason 
you must open the Eysvogel's cage as quickly 
as possible and let him fly hither, for on the ride 
to the beekeeper's you crossed in your own 
seven-foot tall body the limits of this good city^ 
whose length does not greatly surpass it — your im- 
perial person, I mean. So you as certainly turned 
your back upon it as you stand in front of things 
which lie behind you. And as an emperor's word 
cannot have as much added or subtracted as a fly 
carries off on its tail, if it has one, you, little broth- 
er, are obliged and bound to have the strange 
monster, which is at once a wolf and a bird,* im- 
mediately released and summoned hither." 

"Not amiss," laughed the Emperor, "if the 
boundaries of Nuremberg saw our back for even so 

brief a space as it needs to make a wise man a fool. 



* Vogel means bird. 
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We will follow your counsel, Eyebolt. — Herr Pfin- 
zing, tell young Eysvogel that the Emperor's pardon 
has ended his punishment. The breach of the 
country's peace may be forgiven the man who so 
heroically aided the battle for peace." 

Then turning to Meister Gottlieb, the proto- 
notary, he whispered so low that he alone could 
hear the command, that he should commit to paper 
a form of words which would give the bond be- 
tween Heinz Schorlin and Eva Ortlieb sufficient 
legal power to resist both secular authority and 
that of the Dominicans and Sisters of St. Clare. 

During this conference court etiquette had pre- 
vented the company from exchanging any remarks. 
Whatever one person might desire to say to an- 
other he was forced to entrust to the mute language 
of the eyes, and a sportive impulse induced Em. 
peror Rudolph to maintain the spell which held 
apart those who were most strongly attracted to 
each other. 

Meantime, whilst he was talking with the proto- 
notary, the bolder guests ventured to move about 
more freely, and of them all Cordula imposed the 
least restraint upon herself. 

Ere Heinz had found time to address a word to 
Eva or to greet his mother she glided swiftly to 
his side and, with an angry expression on her face, 
whispered : " If Heaven bestowed the greatest 
happiness upon the most deserving, you must be 
the most favoured of mortals, for a more exquisite 
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masterpiece than your future wife — I know her — 
was never created. But now open your ears and 
follow my advice : Do not reveal the state of your 
heart until you have left the castle so far behind 
that you are out of sight of the Bohemian princess, 
or your ship of happiness may be wrecked within 
sight of port." 

Then, with a well-assumed air of indignation, 
she abruptly turned her back upon him. 

After moving away, she intentionally remained 
standing near the duchess, with drooping head. 
The latter hastily approached her, saying with ad- 
mirably simulated earnestness: ''You, Countess, 
will probably be the last to refuse your approval of 
my interference against our knightly butterfly and 
in behalf of the poor inexperienced girl, his vic- 
tim." 

"If that is your Highness*s opinion," replied 
Cordula, shrugging her shoulders as if it were 
necessary to submit to the inevitable, " for my part 
I fear your kind solicitude may send me behind 
convent walls." 

" Countess von Montfort a nun ! " cried the 
child wife, laughing. " If it were Sir Heinz 
Schorlin to whom you just alluded, you, too, are 
among the deluded ones whom we must pity, yet 
with prudent foresight you provided compensation 
long ago. Instead of burying yourself in a con- 
vent, you, whom so many desire, would do better 
to beckon to one of your admirers and best<ow on 
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him the happiness of which the other was not 
worthy." 

Cordula fixed her eyes thoughtfully on the floor 
a short time, then, as if the advice had met with 
her approval, exclaimed : " Your Royal Highnesses 
mature wisdom has found the right expedient this 
time also. I am not fit for the veil. Perhaps you 
may hear news of me to-morrow. By that time my 
choice will be determined. What would you say 
to the dark-haired Altrosen ?" 

" A brave champion ! " replied the Bohemian, 
and this time the laugh which accompanied her 
words came from the heart. " Try him, in the name 
of all the saints ! But look at Sir Heinz Schorlin ! 
A gloomy face for a happy man ! He does not 
seem quite pleased with our verdict.** 

She beckoned, as she spoke, to her chamberlain 
and the high steward, took leave of her imperial 
father-in-law and, with her pretty little head flung 
proudly back, rustled out of the hall. 

Soon after Herr Pflnzing ushered Ernst Ortlieb, 
his daughter, and Wolff into the presence of the 
sovereign, who gazed as if restored to youth at 
the handsome couple whose weal or woe was 
in his hands. This consciousness afforded him 
one of the moments when he gratefully felt the 
full beauty and dignity of his responsible posi- 
tion. 

With friendly words he restored Wolff's liberty, 
and expressed the expectation that, with such a 
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companion, he would raise the noble house of his 
ancestors to fresh prosperity. 

When he at last turned to Heinz again he asked 
in a low tone : '' Do you know what this day means 
to me ? " 

"Nineteen years ago it gave you poor Hart- 
mann/' replied the knight, his downcast eyes rest- 
ing sadly on the floor. 

The kind-hearted sovereign nodded signifi- 
cantly, and said, " Then it must benefit those who, 
so long as he lives, may expect his father's favour." 

He gazed thoughtfully into vacancy and, faith- 
ful to his habit of fixing his eye on a goal, often 
distant, and then carefully carrying out the details 
which were to ensure success, ere he turned to the 
next one, he summoned the imperial magistrate and 
the First Losunger to his side. 

After disclosing to them his desire to allow the 
judges to decide and, should the verdict go against 
Biberli, release him from punishment by a pardon, 
both undertook to justify the absence of the ac- 
cused from the trial. The wise caution with which 
the Emperor Rudolph avoided interfering with the 
rights of the Honourable Council afforded old Herr 
Bert hold Vorchtel great satisfaction. Both he and 
the magistrate, sure of the result, could promise 
that this affair, which had aroused so much excite- 
ment, especially among the artisans, would be 
ended by the' marriage . of the two OrUieb sisters 
and-the payment of the blood money-to the wound* 
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ed tailor. Any new complaint concerning them 
would then be lawfully rejected by both court and 
magistrate. 

Never had Heinz thanked his imperial benefac- 
tor more warmly for any gift, but though the Em- 
peror received his gallant favourite's expressions 
of gratitude and appreciation kindly, he did not yet 
permit him to enjoy his new happiness. 

There were still some things which must be de- 
cided, and for the third time his peculiar smile 
showed the initiated that he was planning some 
pleasant surprise for those whom it concerned. 

The mention of the blood money which Herr 
Ernst Ortlieb owed the slandering tailor, who had 
not yet recovered from his wound, induced the 
Emperor to look at the father of the beautiful 
sisters. 

He knew that Herr Ernst had also lost a val- 
iant son in the battle of Marchfield, and Eva's 
father had been described as an excellent man, but 
one with whom it was difficult to deal. Now, spite 
of the new happiness of his children, the sovereign 
saw him glance gloomily, as if some wrong had 
been done him, from his daughters to Heinz, and 
then to Lady Schorlin and Maria, to whom he had 
not yet been presented. He doubtless felt that the 
Emperor had treated him and his family with rare 
graciousness, and was entitled to their warmest 
gratitude, yet, as a father and a member of the 
jiroud and independent Honourable Council of the 
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free imperial city of Nuremberg, he considered 
his rights infringed — nay, it had cost him a severe 
struggle not to protest against such arbitrary meas- 
ures. He had his paternal rights even here — Els 
and Eva were not parentless orphans. ^ 

The noble monarch and shrewd judge of 
human nature perceived what was passing in the 
Nuremberg merchant's mind, but the pleasant 
smile still rested on his lips as, with a glance at 
the ill-humoured Honourable, he exclaimed to his 
future son-in-law : " I have just remembered some- 
thing, Heinz, which might somewhat cool your 
warm expressions of gratitude. Yonder lovely 
child consented to become yours, it is true, but 
that does not mean very much, for it was done 
without the consent of her father, by which the 
compact first obtains signature and seal. Herr 
Ernst Ortlieb, however, seems to be in no happy 
mood. Only look at him ! He is certainly mutely 
accusing me of vexatious interference with his 
paternal rights, and yet he may be sure that I feel 
a special regard for him. His son's blood, which 
flowed for his Emperor's cause, gives him a pecul- 
iar claim upon our consideration, and we there- 
fore devoted particular attention to his complaint. 
In this he now demands, my son, that you restore 
to him, Herr Ernst Ortlieb, the two hundred silver 
marks which are awarded to the tailor as blood 
money and he must pay to the injured artisan. 
The prudent business man cm scarcely be blamed 
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for making this claim, for the wound he inflicted 
upon the ill-advised tradesman who so basely 
insulted those dearest to him would certainly not 
have been dealt had not your insolent intrusion 
into the Ortlieb mansion unchained evil tongues. 
So, Heinz, you caused his hasty act, and therefore 
are justly bound to answer for the consequences. 
If he brings the accusation, the judges will con- 
demn you to pay the sum. I therefore ask whether 
you have it ready." 

Here Herr Ernst attempted to explain that, in 
the present state of affairs, there could be no 
further mention of a payment which was only 
intended to punish the disturber of his domestic 
peace more severely; but the Emperor stopped 
him and bade Heinz speak. 

The latter gazed in embarrassment at the hel- 
met he held in his hand, and had not yet found a 
fitting answer when the Emperor cried : " What 
am I to think ? Was the Duke of Pomerania 
wrong when he told me of a heap of gold " 

" No, Your Majesty " Heinz here interrupted 
without raising his eyes. ** What was left of that 
money would have more than sufficed to cover 
the sum required " 

" I thought so ! " exclaimed the sovereign with- 
out letting him finish ; " for a young knight who, 
like a great lord, bestows a fine estate upon the 
pious Franciscans, certainly need only command 
his treasurer to 6pen the strong box " 
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" You are mocking me, Your Majesty," Heinz 
quietly interposed. "You are doubtless well 
aware whence the golden curse came to me. I 
thrust it aside like noxious poison, and if I am 
reluctant to use it to buy, as it were, what is 
dearest and most sacred to me, indeed it does not 
spring from parsimony, for I had resolved to 
offer the two remaining purses to the devout 
Sisters of St. Clare and the zealous Minorite 
Brothers, one of the best of whom laboured 
earnestly for the salvation of my soul." 

" That is right, my son," fell from the Em- 
peror's lips in a tone of warm approval. " If the 
gold benefits the holy poverty of these pious 
Brothers and Sisters, the devil's gift may easily be 
transformed into a divine blessing. You both " — 
he gazed affectionately at Heinz and Eva as he 
spoke — " have, as it were, deserted the cloister, 
and owe it compensation. But your depriving 
yourself of your golden treasure, my friend — for 
two hundred silver marks are no trifle to a young 
knight — puts so different a face upon this matter 
that— that " 

Here he lowered his voice and continued with 
affectionate mirthfulness — "that a friend must 
determine to do what he can for him. True, my 
gallant Heinz, I see that your future father-in- 
law, the other Nuremberg Honourables, and even 
your mother, are ready to pay the sum ; but he 
who is most indebted to you holds fast this prtvi- 
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lege, and that man am I, my brave champion ! 
What you did for your Emperor and his best 
work, the peace of the country, deserves a rich 
reward and, thanks to the saints, I have some- 
thing which will discharge my debt. The Swabian 
fief of Reichenbach became vacant. It has a 
strong citadel, from which we command you to 
maintain the peace of the country and overthrow 
robber knights. This fief shall be yours. You 
can enjoy it with your dear wife. It must belong 
to your children and children's children for- 
ever; for that a Schorlin should be born who 
would be unworthy of such a fief and faithless to 
hi& lord and Emperor seems to me impossible. 
Three villages and broad forests, with fields and 
meadows, pertain to the estate. As lord of Reich- 
enbach, it will be easy for you to pay the blood 
money, if your father-in-law is not too importu- 
nate a creditor. 

The latter certainly would not be that, and it 
cost Ernst Ortlieb no effort to bend the knee 
gratefully before the kindly monarch. 

The Emperor Rudolph accepted the homage, 
but he clasped the young lord of Reichenbach to 
his heart like a beloved son, and as he placed 
Eva's hand in his, and she raised her beautiful 
face to him, he stooped and kissed her with father- 
ly kindness. 

When Wolff entreated him to bless his alliance, 
in the place of his suffering father, he did so 
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gladly ; and Els also willingly offered him her lips, 
when he requested the same favour her sister had 
granted him, that he might boast of the kisses be- 
stowed on him by the two beautiful Es, Nurem- 
berg's faurest maidens. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Heinz heeded Cordula's warning. In the royal 
hall every one would have been justified in believ- 
ing him a very cool lover, but during the walk 
with Eva to the lodgings of his cousin Maier of 
Silenen, where the Schorlins, Ortliebs, Wolff, and 
Herr Pfinzing and his wife were to meet to cele- 
brate the betrothal, the moon, whose increasing 
crescent was again in the sky, beheld many things 
which gave her pleasure. 

The priest soon united Heinz and Eva, but the 
celestial pilgrim willingly resigned the power for- 
merly exerted over the maiden to the husband, who 
clasped her to his heart with tender love. 

Luna was satisfied with Wolff and Els also. 
She afterwards watched the fate of both couples 
in Swabia and Nuremberg, and when the showy 
escutcheon was removed from the Eysvogel man- 
sion, and a more modest one put in its place, she 
was gratified. 

She soon saw that a change had also been made 
in the one above the door of the Ortlieb house, for 
the Ortlieb coat of arms, in accordance with the 

841 
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family name, had borne the figure of a cat, the 
animal which loves the place,* the house to which 
it belongs, but on the wedding day of the two 
beautiful £s the Emperor Rudolph had command- 
ed that, in perpetual remembrance of its two love- 
liest daughters, the Ortliebs should henceforward 
bear on their escutcheon two linden leaves under 
tendrils, the symbol of loyal steadfastness. 

When, a few months after Wolff's union with 
his heart's beloved, the coffin of old Countess Rot- 
terbach, adorned with a handsome coronet upon 
the costly pall, was borne out of the house at the 
quiet evening hour, she thought there was no 
cause to mourn. 

On the other hand, she grieved when, for a 
long time, she did not see old Casper Eysvogel, 
whose tall figure she had formerly watched with 
pleasure when, at a late hour, he returned from 
some banqpet, his bearing erect, and his step as 
firm as if wine could not get the better of him. 
But suddenly one warm September noon, when her 
pale, waxing crescent was plainly visible in the 
blue sky by daylight, she beheld him again. He 
was less erect than before, but he seemed content 
with his fate ; for, as a cooler breeze waved the 
light cobwebs in the little garden, into which he 
had been led, his daughter-in-law Els with loving 
care wrapped his feet in the rug which she had 

■^ I - "■ 

* Ort^ place. 
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embroidered for him with the Eysvogel coat of 
arms, and he gratefully kissed her brow. 

It was fully ten years later that Luna saw him 
also borne to the grave. Frau Rosalinde, his son, 
and his beautiful wife followed his coffin with sin- 
cere sorrow. The three gifted children whom Els 
had given to her Wolff remained standing in front 
of the house with Frau Rickel, their nurse. The 
carrier's widow, who had long since regained her 
health in the Beguine House at Schweinau, had 
been taken into Frau Eysvogel's service. Her 
little adopted daughter Walpurga, scarcely seven- 
teen years old, had just been married to the Ortlieb 
teamster Ortel. The moon heard the nurse tell 
what ^ pleasant, quiet man Herr Casper had been, 
and how, away from his own business affairs and 
those of the Council, his sole effort had seemed to 
be to interfere with no one. 

The moon had forgotten to look at Frau Rosa- 
linde. Besides, after her mother's death she was 
rarely seen even by the members of her own house- 
hold, but when Els desired to seek her she was 
sure of finding her with the children. The parents 
willingly afforded her the pleasure she derived from 
the companionship of the little ones, but they were 
often obliged to oppose her wish to dress her 
grandchildren magnificently. 

Frau Rosalinde rarely saw the twin sons of her 
daughter Isabella, who took the veil after her hus- 
band's death to pray for his sorely imperilled soul* 

43 
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The Knight Heideck, the uncle and faithful teacher 
of the boys, was unwillingto let them goto the city. 
He ruled them strictly until they had proved that 
Countess Cordula's wish had been fulfilled and, re- 
sembling their unfortunate father only in figure 
and beauty, strength and courage, they had grown 
into valiant, honourable knights. 

Wolff justified the expectations of Berthold 
Vorchtel and the Honourable Council concerning 
his excellent ability. When, eight years after he 
undertook the sole guidance of the business, the 
Reichstag again met in Nuremberg, it was the 
house of Eysvogel which could make the largest 
loan to the Emperor Rudolph, who often lacked 
necessary funds. 

At the Reichstag of the year 1289, whose mem- 
ory is shadowed by many a sorrowful incident, 
most of the persons mentioned in our story met 
once more. 

Countess Cordula, now the happy wife of Sir 
Boemund Altrosen, had also come and again lodged 
in the Ortlieb house. But this time the only per- 
son whose homage pleased her was the grey-haired, 
but still vigorous and somewhat irascible Herr 
Ernst Ortlieb. 

The Abbess Kunigunde alone was absent. 
When, after many an arduous conflict, especially 
with the Dominicans, who did not cease to accuse 
her of lukewarmness, she felt death approaching, 
she had summoned her darling Eva from Swabia, 
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and the young wife's husband, who never left her 
save when he was wielding his sword for the Em- 
peror, willingly accompanied her to Nuremberg. 

With Eva's hand clasped in hers, and supported 
by Els, the abbess died peacefully, rich in beauti- 
ful hopes. How often she had described such an 
end to her pupil as the fairest reward for the sac- 
rifices in which convent life was so rich ! But the 
memory of her mother's decease had brought to 
Eva, while in Schweinau, the firm conviction that 
dwellers in the world were also permitted to find a 
similar end. The Saviour Himself had promised 
the crown of eternal life to those who were faithful 
unto death, and she and her husband maintained 
inviolable fidelity to the Saviour, to each other, 
and to every duty which religion, law, and love 
commanded them to fulfil. Therefore, why should 
they not be permitted to die as happily and confi- 
dently as her aunt, the abbess ? 

Her life was rich in happiness, and though 
Heinz Schorlin as a husband and father, as the 
brave and ,loyal liegeman of his Emperor, and the 
prudent manager of his estate, regained his former 
light-heartedness, and taught his wife to share it, 
both never forgot the painful conflict by which 
they had won each other. 

When Eva passed the village forge and saw the 
smith draw the glowing iron from the fire and, 
with heavy hammer strokes, fashion it upon the 
anvil as he desired, she often remembered the 
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grievous days after her mother's death, which had 
made the " little saint " — she did not admit it her- 
self, but the whole Swabian nobility agreed in the 
opinion — the most faithful of wives and mothers, 
the Providence of the poor, the zealous promoter 
of goodness, the most simply attired of noble- 
women far and near, yet the most aristocratic and 
distinguished in her appearance of them alU 

Hand in hand with her husband she devoted 
the most faithful care to their children, and if 
Biberli, the castellan of the castle, and Katterle 
his wife, who had remained childless, were too 
ready to read the wishes of their darlings in their 
eyes, she exclaimed warningly to the loyal old friend, 
•* The fire of the^orge ! '* He and Katterle knew 
what she meant, for the ex-schoolmaster had ex- 
plained it in the best possible way to his docile 
wife. 
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THE END. 
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